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PREFACE. 


It  was  to  me,  for  a  long  time,  a  source  of  regret,  that  no  "  School 
History  of  Ireland,"  written  by  one,  who  knew  the  language,  manners,  and 
habits  of  the  people,  was  in  the  hands  of  our  youth.  It  is  true,  there  were 
books,  purporting  to  be  abridgments  for  Schools,  but  the  chief  matter  in 
them  had  reference  to  other  countries.  This  I  thought  anomalous.  If  a 
pupil  is  to  be  taught  English  history  he  can  read  "  Lingard's,  by  James 
Burke,  Esq.,"  but,  for  a  knowledge  of  his  own  country,  he  should 
have  a  work,  containing,  as  much  as  possible,  Irish  events.  I  have  said 
"as  much  as  possible,"  for  two  reasons.  Firstly — because  the  ground- 
work of  Irish  history  was  either  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  Normans  ;  and 
Protestants  in  the  16th  century,  or  was  carried  away  to  the  Continent  by 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  nobility,  who  fled  from  persecution,  and  is  now 
mouldering  under  the  dust  of  foreign  colleges.  In  the  court  of  Denmark, 
I  am  satisfied,  are  the  most  important  manuscripts  of  our  ancestors.  Se- 
condly— because  I  am  convinced  that  the  brightest  eras  of  our  history,  arts, 
and  sciences,  were  before  Christianity, — (the  Tuatha  de  Danaans  being  the 
most  learned  people  that  ever  were  in  Ireland) — and  the  works  of  those  davs 
having  mixed  up  in  them  principles  and  practices  of  Paganism,  were 
burned  by  the  first  missionaries,  who,  as  not  thoroughly  understanding 
the  native  tongue,  consumed  what  was  good  or  harmless  as  well  as  what  was 
immoral.  Hence  I  may  say  that  we  have  but  little  materials  for  a  regular- 
history,  if  I  except  church  affairs.  For  an  ecclesiastical  work  we  have  rich 
and  abundant  materials,  such  as  no  nation  on  earth  can  lay  claim  to.  But 
as  regards  secular  history,  it  might  be  safely  penned,  that  we  have  not,  at 
our  disposal,  documents  from  which  to  compose  one.  The  deeds  are  yet  to 
be  achieved  to  form  the  foundation  of  such  a  thing.  The  records  of  the 
noble  achievements  of  the  early  colonists  were  made  away  with  by  their 
successors  ;  and  from  the  arrival  of  the  English  up  to  this  day  there  has 
been  an  effort  on  their  part,  to  annihilate  ancient  documents,  which 
would  stimulate  youth  to  noble  deeds,  to  rival  their  forefathers,  and  to 
make  them  feel  that  they  were,  by  divine  right,  born  to  freedom.  Instead 
of  these,  spurious  books,  calculated  and  intended  to  make  them  suppose,  that 
they  were  inferior  to  their  taskmasters,  were  given  them.  When  I  was  a 
child,  *'  alany"  books,  written  in  England,  apt  to  impress  us  with  the  notion 
that  our  ancestors  were  robbers  and  f  reebooters,  because  they  dared  to  assert 
their  natural  rights,  were  circulated  ;  legends  were  framed  by  lying  scribes, 
and  bribed  novelists  (and  it  is  so  still),  to  debase  the  tender  minds  of  Catholic 
youth,  forcing  them  to  hug  the  chains  of  slavery,  and  to  burn  the  brand 
more  deeply  into  their  souls.  The  descendants  of  the  royal  blood  of  Ireland 
were  described  as  barbarous  brutes,  fit  only  to  be  shot  down,  and  Catho- 
lics as  unworthy  of  credit  on  their  oath.  To  remedy  this  scandal  to  morals 
and  religion,  to  make  youth  love  the  old  faith,  the  old  tongue,  and  the  old 
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land  of  their  progenitors,  —to  excite  in  them  a  rivalry  of  the  men  of  by-gone 
days, — to  make  them  look  through  the  vista  of  past  ages,  by  means  of  a 
clear  telescope, — to  induce  children  of  all  denominations  to  beget  and  cherish 
fraternal  love, — to  place  before  their  minds  the  grand  principle  of  mutual 
toleration  in  religious  and  political  views, — to  point  out  the  dreadful  evil  of 
national  division,  the  benefit  of  cordial  union  (as  in  the  reign  of  Malachy  I. 
when  for  once  Irishmen  united  and  drove  cut  the  wicked  Danes), — to  do  all 
this  was  my  motive.  Whether  my  effort  will  be  rewarded  or  not  I  cannot  say, 
nor  though  I  could,  will  I  attempt,  to  do  so.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  great  task 
I  undertook — a  task  which,  though  the  volumes  be  small,  and  perhaps  not 
worthy  of  the  name,  demanded  immense  research  and  vast  mental  and  phy- 
sical labor.  Another  circumstance  which  rendered  the  task  difficult  was, 
that  most  readers  are  inclined  to  hasten  to  passing  occurrences.  However, 
it  was  an  ease  to  my  mind  to  turn  aside,  for  a  time,  from  the  contemplation 
of  political  subjects,  the  consideration  of  which,  though  it  might  not  deflect 
me  from  writing  truthfully,  would,  at  least,  disturb  the  current  of  thought. 
The  reader  of  these  volumes  will  find  that  the  perusal  of  them  will  shew 
him  what  a  glorious  people  our  ancestors  were.  I  have  labored  diligently  to 
place  before  the  pupil  the  leading  points.  I  have  so  arranged  these  facts, 
that  they  may  serve  as  mile-stones  to  mark  the  journey  of  his  mind  through 
history.  In  these  pages,  I  flatter  myself,  will  be  found  no  intolerant  sentiment, 
no  narrow-minded  opinion,  no  embittered  language  against  those  who  differ 
from  me  in  faith.  I  have  crushed  into  a  very  small  compass  a  wonderful 
amount  of  national  records.  Some  one,  who  had  more  time,  talents,  and 
means  at  his  disposal,  I  thought,  would  have  produced  such  a  book  as  this. 
I  saw  publications  to  that  effect ;  but  the  non-appearance  of  such  a  history 
urged  me  to  the  work.  I  cannot  be  certain  whether  my  labors  will  be  approved 
or  disapproved  by  the  public.  Be  that  as  it  may,  t  will  console  myself  with 
the  reflection,  that  I  have  risked  a  capital  of  over  four  hundred  pounds,  to 
supply  a  want — that  I  essayed  an  effort  which  few,  (circumstanced  as  I 
am,  unable  to  write  until  after  ten  o'clock  at  night),  would  have  imposed 
on  themselves.  I  have  this  other  pleasing  thought,  that,  however  worthless 
these  pages  are,  I  have  contributed  my  small  rivulet  to  the  great  river  of 
knowledge  which  is  returning  to  the  source  whence  it  came — to  the  Eternal 
fountain  of  divine  intelligence.  From  the  moment  I  took  up  my  pen  to  my 
laying  it  down,  truth  has  been  my  aim — the  defence  of  my  mother  tongue,  my 
native  land,  and  the  Catholic  faith  my  sole  motive.  I  gave  very  little  as  my 
own.  I  have  not  aimed  at  ornamentation,  florid  style,  or  pompous  diction. 
I  wrote  to  be  understood  by  youth.  The  narrative  is,  therefore,  simple, 
I  will  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  so  fastidious  as  not  to  think  that  the  work 
has  some  merits.  I  place  it  before  my  countrymen,  and  await  their  verdict. 

MARTIN  A.  O'BRENNAN. 
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TO  THE 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 


THE  EARLY  ENLIGHTENMENT  AND  GREAT  ANTIQUITY 
OF  IRELAND. 

"A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND"  cannot  be  more  appropri- 
ately introduced  to  the  reader  than  by  placing  before  him  some  undoubted 
proofs  of  the  early  possession  of  letters  by  our  Pagan  ancestors,  and  of 
Ireland's  enlightenment  fully  900  years  before  Christ,  1300  years  before 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  To  establish  this  fact  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  honor  and  fame  of  our  once  free  and  happy  landy|  The  sceptic, 
who  would  urge  savagery  against  the  Irish  nation,  if  she  was  not  in 
possession  of  written  literature  at  the  early  period  of  her  colonization, 
would  be  drawing  an  illogical  conclusion.  For  instance,  the  Israelites 
were  a  civilized  people,  and  yet  until  Moses  penned  the  Pentateuch, 
they  had  no  book.  Tradition  was  the  only  means  of  education  in  the 
primitive  days  of  men,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  down  to  a  time 
which  cannot  be  named.  And  here  I  have  to  say,  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, that  whatever  I  learned  traditionally,  or  through  auricular  in- 
struction, either  from  teacher,  or  parent,  is  as  vividly  before  my  mind  as 
when  I  first  heard  it.  I  am  obliged  to  adopt  this  course,  because  I 
have  sometimes  read  assertions  of  parties,  as  well  of  those  who  have  a  little 
knowledge  of  languages,  as  of  those  who  have  not,  (except  of  Euglish,)  to 
the  effect,  hat  it  was  St.  Patrick  introduced  the  Alphabet  into  Ireland. 
Such  a  wild  statement  makes  an  Irish  scholar  laugh,  and  pity  the  man  who  is 
capable  of  uttering  such  nonsense.  The  readers — some  of  whom  understand 
this  subject  as  well  as  I  do — are  aware  that  the  Milesians  claim  descent 
from  Gadelas,  son  of  Niul,  son  of  Phenius  Fearsa.  These  are  aware  that 
Phenius,  from  whom  Phoenicia  was  so  called,  founded  the  University  of 
Shenaar,  wherein  were  taught  under  his  own  rectorship,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  cousin,  Gadelas,  from  Achaia  in  Greece,  all  the  dialects 
which  were  then  spoken.  It  was  the  latter,  the  Greek  professor,  who  digested 
into  scholastic  shape  the  Celtic  tongue,  and  hence  the  great  affinity,  in  let- 
ters, marks,  and  melody,  between  the  Greek  and  Irish.  It  was  after  this 
Gadelas  that  Niul's  young  son,  the  prince  Gadelas,  got  his  name ,  such  was 
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the  veneration  that  king  Fearsa's  son  had  for  his  tutor.  When  the  king  of 
Scythia  had  found  Niul  an  adept  in  all  the  known  languages,  he  returned 
from  near  Babylon  to  his  own  kingdom — east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  be- 
yond the  river  Jaxertes,  the  present  Independent  Tartary — having  brought 
with  him  scholars  to  establish  schools  in  his  own  territories.  He  then  re- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  which  he  had  entrusted  to  his  son  Nenual 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  whilst  he  was  president  of  the  first  University 
of  which  history  has  any  record.  Niul  was  invited  to  Egypt  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  letters,  and  consequent  enlightenment,  into  that  coun- 
try. Pharaoh  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  a  large  country 
along  the  Red  Sea  :  this  land,  in  Scripture  language,  is  called  Caperchiroth. 
Other  professors,  as  young  swarms  of  bees  from  hives,  issued  forth  to  all 
parts  westward,  bearing  with  them  the  lamp  of  learning,  and  the  seeds  of 
civilization,  illumining  all  places,  scattering  the  knowledge  of  languages, 
and  introducing  erudition  into  every  nation  wherein  they  sojourned.  They 
taught  the  Egyptians  the  use  of  light- ho  uses,  or  pharoes,  which  answered 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  sun-worshipping,  and  guides  for  mariners,  point- 
ing out  to  them  the  safe  entrance  into  their  harbours.*  These  were  also 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  our  Martello  towers,  to  guard  the  ports  and 
to  watch  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  And  indeed  the  term  "  Fairi,"  which 
in  our  language  means  "  watch,"  will  lead  any  educated  mind  to  that  irre- 
sistible conclusion.  In  the  Greek  language  "  phaos,"  light,  and  "  h-orao," 
to  see,  that  is  a  house  for  light  to  see,  have  the  same  effect.  So  that  in 
both  languages  we  have  the  same  key  to  the  uses  of  the  "  pharos."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  called  from  these  build- 
ings, and  that  Pharoah-an-tuir  was  thus  designated  from  the  fact  that  he 
founded  a  prodigious  tower  of  that  character.  The  Gadelians,  in  all  their 
migrations,  built  towers  along  all  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ; — and 
we  have  an  account  'of  the  great  one  built  by  Breogan,  in  Gallicia,  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay, f  whence  Ith  took  his  departure  for  Ireland.    Now,  what 

*  They  were  likewise  for  astronomical  observatories,  and  from  the  top  of 
them  the  officer  of  the  Pagan  High  Priest  with  an  instrument,  called  Sloe, 
summoned  the  people  to  worship,  as  in  the  east,  wherein  from  the  top 
of  the  Minarets  a  man  cries  out,  "  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep." 

f  It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  silly  objections  raised  as  to  the  improbabi- 
lity of  the  Spanish  colony  being  able  to  navigate  the  sea  to  Ireland.  This 
is  clearly  answered  in  our  Antiquities,  though  on  reflection  it  was  a  waste 
of  time  to  have  done  so.  For  a  child  can  easily  understand  from  the  fact 
of  ail  the  islands  of  Oceanica,  having  inhabitants,  when  they  were  dis- 
covered, that  their  aboriginal  colonies  must  have  gone  from  Asia  to  them. 
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Could  have  interfered  with  our  ancestors  to  prevent  them  from  bearing  en- 
lightenment into  this  country  ;  but  all  our  native  annalists,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  say  they  did.  Milesius  himself,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  con- 
current testimony  of  our  native  writers,  must  have  been  an  accomplished 


And  if  poor  barbarous  tribes  could  have  traversed  such  an  expanse  of  waters, 
there  is  nothing  repugnant  in  the  notion  of  the  Milesians  having  sailed  from 
Spain  to  Ireland,  a  voyage  that,  with  a  favorable  tide  and  wind,  could  be 
performed  in  half  a  day.    Appian  says,  "Quando  in  Britanniam,  una  cum 
aestu  maris  transvehuntur,  quae  quidem  trajectio  dimidiati  diei  est  Ibernia." 
"  When  they  sail  to  Britain  in  half  a  day,  if  the  tide  be  favorable."  The 
same  is  equally  true  respecting  Ireland.    Moreover,  the  very  fact  admitted 
by  so  many  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  that  the  Phoenicians  traded  here  gives 
us  an  argument,  a  fortiori,  that  the  Spaniards  at  the  very  time  could  more 
easily  navigate  to  us,  as  they  were  nearer.    The  poet  Moore  says,  "  So  ir- 
resistible is  the  force  of  tradition,  in  favor  of  a  Spanish  colonization,  that 
every  new  propounder  of  an  hypothesis  on  the  subject  is  forced  to  admit 
this  event  as  part  of  his  scheme."    The  poet  then  quotes  these  words  of 
Buchanan  : — 14  The  Spaniards  did  pass  over  into  Ireland.    It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  they,  leaving  Ireland  at  their  back, — a  country  nearer  to  them, 
and  of  a  milder  temperature — should  have  landed  first  in  Albyn  (Scotland), 
but  rather  that  first  making  their  descent  on  Hibernia,  they  should  have 
afterward  sent  colonies  to  Britain,"  Lib.  II.,  cap.  17.    "  In  like  manner," 
continues  Moore,  "  Mr.  Whitty,  in  his  *  Popular  History  of  Ireland,'  be- 
cause of  the  similarity  between  his  country's  Round  Towers  and  the  Pillar- 
temples  of  Mazandera,  deduces  the  origin  of  the  Irish  nation  from  the 
banks  of  the  Caspian  ;  in  conducting  his  colony  from  Iran  to  the  West, 
makes  Spain  the  resting  place.    Innes,  who  contests  the  Milesian  theory, 
bows  to  the  universal  voice  of  tradition,  which,  as  he  says,  peremptorily 
declares  in  favor  of  a  colonization  from  Spain."    The  poet  then  quotes 
Strabo,  Plutarch,  Appian,  and  Siculus  in  support  of  his  view.    Tacitus,  he 
remarks,  must  have  had  solid  reason  for  saying  that  Ireland  was  well  known 
by  her  commerce  with  the  Phoenicians.    These  quotations  taken  from 
Moore  I  would  appreciate  but  little,  did  not  the  erudite  Ross  remind  the 
reader  of  them  already.    It  would  have  been  well  for  the  fame  of  the  im- 
mortal lyrist  and  melodist,  and  for  the  honor  of  his  native  land,  had  he 
never  attempted  a  history  of  Ireland — Such  an  ill-digested  mass  of  anti- 
quarian lore  has  been  seldom  seen.    There  is  much  that  is  valuable  con- 
tained in  the  work  ;  but  the  want  of  order  of  arrangement,  aud  the  blend- 
ing up  of  fiction  with  fact,  renders  the  book  not  only  useless  but  dangerous 
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and  courtly  prince.  Let  us  look  to  facts.—  Having  sailed  from  Spain,  iu 
which  he  was  born,  to  visit  his  kindred  in  Scythia,  king  Rrifioir  cherished 
him  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  he  became  so  popular, 
that  it  was  apprehended  by  the  king  the  people  would  dethrone  himself, 
and  enthrone  Golamh  or  Milesius ;  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  Pharaoh  gave 
him  his  fair  daughter  Scota  in  marriage,  and  large  possessions.    What  but 


to  the  investigation  of  truth.  It  is  a  bundle  of  contradictions- — aheap  of 
assertions  without  an  attempt  at  any  substantial  proof  against  what  he 
strives  to  ridicule.  For  he  sought  to  throw  ridicule  on  our  early  history, 
but  Parsons,  and  other  eminent  writers,  neutralize  the  poisonous  tendency 
of  his  poetic  history.  A  poet  has  never  yet  been  known  to  be  a  historian. 
Poetry  requires  flights  of  fancy  ;  history  demands  all  the  power  of  reflect- 
ion, all  the  capacity  of  condensation,  all  the  ability  of  solidifying  ideas, 
a  calm,  prudent,  discerning  mind,  whose  vision  must  have  regard  to  the 
present,  past,  and  future.  Moore  was  a  poet,  but  not  a  historian, — hence 
it  would  have  been  to  his  fame  had  he  never  attempted  a  history.  To  give 
the  reader  one  from  the  many  instances  of  his  contradictions  of  himself 
will  supce.  "  How  much  more  anciently  and  intimately  the  latter  island 
(Ireland)  must  have  been  known  to  the  geographers  of  Tyre  than  the  for- 
mer (Britain).  Her  earlier  intercourse  with  that  people,  her  proporti- 
tionate  advance  in  civilization,  is  hardly  more  strong  than  the  remarkable 
testimony  of  Tacitus."  In  other  places  he  states  that  Ireland  was  known 
to  every  Greek  writer  some  hundreds  of  years  before  Herodotus.  Nov/, 
reader,  hear  the  ravings  of  the  heated  brain  of  the  poet,  when,  at  p.  68, 
after  having  elaborated  proofs  in  sustainment  of  a  Spanish  colony,  he  thus 
contradicts  what  he  held  a  few  pages  before.  He  calls  the  story  of  our 
native  Annalists  '*  a  mere  phantom  of  glory,  for  true  historic  fame."  He 
penned  worse.  At  page  131  he  contradicts  all  this  again.  "  It  has  been 
thus  clearly  demonstrated,  that  our  Irish  Annals  are  no  forgery  of  modern 
times,  no  invention  by  modern  monks  and  versifiers,  but  a  series  of  old 
authentic  records,  whose  character  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  truth." 
It  cannot  be  objected  that  in  one  case  Moore  meant  the  Bardic  writings, 
and  in  the  other  the  Annalists.  Because  the  Annalists  could  not  be  true 
unless  the  Bards  gave  down  truths — even  though  there  might  have  been  some 
fable  by  way  of  poetic  ornamentation — the  annalists,  who  learned  from  the 
Bardic  writings,  could  not  be  recording  truth.  So  strange  a  volume 
never  before  fell  into  my  hands.  It  was  only  when  my  research  had  closed 
that  the  book  came  in  my  way,  else  I  should  have  exposed  many  of  its 
absurdities,  so  as  to  guard  the  readers  against  such  romantic  trash. 
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his  polished  manners  endeared  him  to  these  monarehs  ? — What  but  his  eru- 
dition could  have  enabled  him  to  cruise  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean after  his  several  voyages  through  the  Black  and  Caspian  Sea,  the 
Archipelago — and  uninterrupted?  He  must  have  been  a  man  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  shipping,  and  the  languages  of  the  places  at 
which  he  touched.  He  remained  for  a  time  in  Crete,  Laoedemon  (Sicily)  — 
and  twelve  months  on  a  small  island  near  Gibraltar  ;  it  is  now  connected 
by  a  bridge  with  the  land,  and  on  it  is  built  the  city  of  Cadiz,  which  was 
founded  about  1500  years  before  Christ,  by  a  Phoenician  colony — according 
to  Anthon's  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary.  Canaan  was  an  ancient 
country  of  Asia,  and,  strictly  considered,  was  only  35  miles  in  extent, 
lying  along  the  coast  of  Syria.  It  was  also  called  Phoenicia.  There  are 
silly  attempts  to  explain  the  etymon  of  Phoenicia,  the  fact  being  that  it  was 
so  called  after  Phenius*  (or  Fenius")  king  of  Scythia,  who  may  be' truly  set 
down  as  the  great  inventor  of  letters,  not  the  mythic  Phenix,  son  of 
Agenor.  What  is  said  of  the  Phoenicians  as  regards  the  spread  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  their  vast  commerce,  precisely  accords  with  the  account  which 
Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  gives  of  the  Scythians  (v.  n.  p.f)  This 
was  assuredly  the  colony  whose  chief  was  Golamh,  or  Milesius,  whose 
posterity  invaded  Ireland  about  1300  years  before  Christianity,  as  Keating 
and  other  Irish  annalists  have  it.  He  visited  the  country  of  the  Goths,  north- 
west of  the  Black  Sea,  which  was  overrun  by  the  Visigoths.  His  object 
in  having  gone  thither  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  colony  of  his  couutrymen 
who  settled  in  it,  and  who  were  harrassed  by  the  Goths.  The  Gothland 
visited  by  Golamh  was  probably  this  place.  Hosts  of  Goths  overran 
all  parts  along  the  Euxine,  north  and  west  toward  the  Danube  and  the 
other  navigable  rivers.  Hence  the  popular  error  about  the  island  "Gothia,"' 
or  as  some  will  have  the  matter,  Getulia,  in  Africa.  To  this  place  he  could 
have  no  motive  of  attraction  ;  it  was  wild,  and  the  habitable  part  was  far 
removed  from  the  coast  ;  it  would  not  be  wise  for  an  adventurer,  to  go  into 
the  interior  of  such  a  country  ;  moreover,  that  he  should  have  so  done 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  written  account  of  Milesius's  habit 


*  A  Scythic  colony  having  subdued  Canaan  called  it  Phoenicia  after  Phce- 
nius.    This  is  an  explanation  founded  on  historical  facts. 

t  v.  n.  p.,  that  is,  "  see  note p aye. ,"  To  the  end  of  this  volume  v.  n.  p. 
will  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  and  q.  v.  "  which  see?'  "  lb"  means  same 
place,  book  or  authority.  As  this  history  is  intended  for  youth,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  write  to  be  understood  by  them.  Simplicity,  bordering  on  pe- 
dantry, will,  therefore  be  sometimes  unavoidable. 
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and  character.  Let  us  examine  classical  authorities  for  the  truth  of  this 
statement :  Lempriere  writes,  "  Getse,  a  tribe  of  the  Scythians,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  inhabited  the  plains  lying  between  the  Ister  or  Danube, 
and  the  Tyras  or  Dniester ;  they  were  the  same  as  the  Goths."  This, 
therefore,  is  plainly  the  Gothia  alluded  to  by  early  Irish  writers,  and  which 
made  the  learned  Keating  say,  that  our  ancestor  sailed  by  a  narrow  sea 
northward,  the  fact  being  that  he  entered  the  Caspian,  remained  for  a  time 
on  one  of  its  islands,  until  he  equipped  his  light  fleet — (which  must  have 
resembled  that  mentioned  by  Csesar  as  used  by  the  aboriginal  north-western 
Gauls  in  their  naval  fights  with  him)  proceeded  thence  to  the  Kur  or  Cyrus, 
along  which  he  went  until  he  met  the  majestic  Phasis,  on  whose  waters  his 
fleet  sailed  into  the  Euxine ;  thence  he  steered  north,  to  the  people  alluded 
to,  who  was  Scythic — the  invincible  Dahse,  from  the  south-eastern  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  whose  country  was  called  Hyrcania.  These  Getse,  says 
Lempriere,  were  taught  by  Zenolxis  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  this  belief  made  them  fearless  warriors,  despising  death.  It  was 
by  this  people,  called  by  Virgil  in  his  seventh  book  of  -<Eneid  "  indomita- 
ble," that  the  vast  army  of  Darius  was  cut  off  in  the  present  Bessarabia, 
near  the  Danube,  485  years  before  Christ. 

This  was  the  Gethia  or  Gothia  visited  by  Milesius,  who  visited  also 
Thrace  and  Samothrace,  in  which  Ir  was  born.  Some  say  that  Samo- 
thrace,  an  island  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  N.W.,  of  the  Hellespont,  and  in  which 
Cybele,  Ceres,  and  Proserpine  were  worshipped,  and  22  miles  north  of 
Lemnos,  was  "  Gothia ;"  this  is  probable,  as  some  of  our  authors 
state  that  Gothia  was  not  far  distant  to  the  north  of  Crete.  A  history  of 
Ireland  brought  out  by  the  Ursuline  Nuns  makes  Sicily  the  land  of  the 
Goths,  visited  by  Milesius.  To  suppose  that  such  a  man  did  not  carry 
letters  would  be  absurd,  Moreover,  the  time  of  his  voyaging  was  about  the 
era  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  in  Mygdonia,  the  country  of  the  opulent 
and  grand  Chorcebus,  the  affianced  husband  of  Cassandra,  Priam's  prophet- 
ess daughter.  Any  man,  who  has  read  Homer,  must  be  aware  of  the  polished 
manners  of  those  days,  and  their  perfection  in  the  arts.  This  can  be 
inferred  from  the  great  poet's  description  of  Choroebus's  chariots,  horses, 
mansion,  furniture,  &c. — the  polished  finish  of  the  armour  of  that  remote 
period,  the  accomplished  language  he  attributed  to  the  chiefs,  their  arms, 
their  gold  cups — all  these  things  tend  to  prove  that  enlightenment  existed 
at  that  early  epoch.  Now,  in  the  midst  of  such  progress  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  it  is  universally  admitted,  first  came  from  Scythia,  or 
Egypt,  it  was  impossible  that  Milesius  could  not  have  collected  a  know- 
ledge of  the  polite  arts.  Our  native  Annalists  relate  that,  when  Milesius 
was  arranging  to  sail  from  Egypt  for  Spain,  he  put  twelve  of  the  most 
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talented  of  his  people  to  learn  the  arts  and  sciences  to  the  end  of  having 
them  taught  in  Spain.  The  very  circumstance  that  we  do  not  read  of  any 
mutiny  having  arisen  amongst  his  followers  is  an  evidence  of  a  highly  cul- 
tivated mind  on  the  part  of  the  admiral.  Learning  alone,  and  that  of  a 
high  order,  could  have  endeared  him  to  his  followers.  In  Crete  he  left 
after  him  some  of  his  people,  who  were  infirm,  or  weary  of  the  voyage.  It 
is  certain  that  Minos  and  the  Cretan  sages,  of  whom  history  is  loud  in 
praise,  were  their  offspring.  Minos  and  Ollamh  Fodhla  (Ollav  Fyoia)  were 
unquestionably  of  the  same  stock. 

We  are  informed  that  Ith,  who  came  to  reconnoitre  before  them,  was 
looked  on  as  a  wise  and  learned  man,  so  much  so,  that  the  native  princes, 
sons  of  Carmody,  referred  their  dispute  to  his  judgment.  What  but  a  high 
opinion  of  his  cultivated  intellect  could  have  induced  them  to  bestow  so 
high  an  honour  on  a  stranger  ?  The  Trojan  war  occurred,  according  to 
some  chronologists,  about  1300  B.C.  Scaliger  says  1240,  Eusibius  1 2 f >  1 
B.C.  This  would  place  that  remarkable  fact  at  or  about  the  time  Ith 
arrived  at  our  island.  Though  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Homer  abound  in 
fiction,  yet  they  substantially  hand  down  to  us  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  times  of  which  they  write.  Sir  Isaac  Newtou  maintains  that  Dido 
lived,  not  hundreds  of  years  after  iEneas,  but  was  his  contemporary  ;  others 
say  that  Virgil  and  Ovid  committed  a  great  anachronism  by  making  them 
of  the  same  time.  However,  this  variance  does  not  militate  against  the 
fact  that  they  existed.  It  ought  to  be  no  cause  of  wonder  that  there  should 
be  a  variation  in  the  dates  of  ancient  facts,  and  a  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  authors  about  them,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  the  system  of  cal- 
culating was  strokes  or  heiroglyphics,  and,  if  the  use  of  the  expression  be 
permitted,  by  Ogham  characters,*  that  even  these  were  sometimes  imper- 
fectly engraven,  or  manuscribed,  and  that  posterity  had  a  great  difficulty 
in  deciphering  them.  Hence  if  the  stroke,  occult  mark,  or  ogham,  were 
in  any  manner  defaced,  its  value  could  merely  be  guessed  at,  and  therefore 
each  antiquarian  had  his  own  interpretation.  Hence,  therefore,  we  have 
the  cause  of  the  variation  of  dates,  nor  is  this  any  cause  of  wonder,  con- 
sidering the  very  early  period  of  which  we  are  writing.  But  pre-supposing 
that  we  had  numbers  as  now,  yet  when  it  will  be  recollected  that  printing 
was  not  formerly  used,  an  imperfect  copyist  might  so  write  his  arithmeti- 
cal numbers  as  that  one  would  be  taken  for  another  ;  thus,  an  imperfect  7 
might  be  taken  for  1,  or  vice  versa — also  an  imperfect  3  for  5 — or  there 
might  be  an  omission  of  a  cypher.    Such  errors  were  almost  inseparable 


Not  the  characters  called  from  Ogmius  their  inventor. 
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from  ancient  records ;  and  it  is  nonsense  to  expect  mathematical  accuracy 
in  dates  and  circumstances.  If  the  leading  fact  be  settled,  that  is  the 
great  point.  Even  typography  has  many  gross  blunders.  The  conclusion 
to  be  arrived  at  by  this  reasoning  is,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Irish  must 
have  had  early  enlightenment.  The  royal  splendour  of  Dido  in  every  par- 
ticular, as  well  gold  and  silver  plate  of  every  description,  and  for  every 
purpose,  used  at  her  table — the  style  and  elegance  of  her  palace — the  order 
of  serving  up  the  banquet  not  equalled  by  courts  of  our  own  days — the 
servants  so  arranged  as  that  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye  the  dish  was  no  sooner 
out  of  the  cook's  hands  than  it  was  on  the  table.  The  embroidered  vest- 
ments— carpets — the  purple  couches — the  gilded  ceiling — the  brilliant 
lamps  ;  the  theatres — the  temples — the  law  courts — all  these  at  so  early  a 
period,  testify  a  degree  of  extraordinary  cultivation.  Again,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Priam's  palace — the  parapets — the  turrets  on  its  roof — its  massive 
doors — its  vestments — its  numerous  departments,  united  by  private  en- 
trances— the  splendid  bedposts,  ornamented  with  imported  gold — the 
gorgeous  dresses  of  Paris,  Helen,  Andromache  ;  these  matters,  together, 
evince  an  advanced  state  of  refinement.  The  science  displayed  in  the 
erection  of  the  famous  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  dispatch 
with  which  the  Carthagenians  cut  a  harbour  so  as  to  come  out  of  the  city  on 
the  Romans  during  one  of  the  Punic  Wars,  whilst  the  latter  held  the  regular 
harbour  with  a  formidable  fleet.  From  a  close  consideration  of  all  these 
facts  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  so  far  from  the  arts  and  sciences  having 
progressed,  they  have  retrograded. 

Troy  lay  to  the  S.E.  of  Samothrace,  or  Iserna — the  island  on  which  Ir 
was  born  ;  and  a  little  south  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  ;  some  distance 
south-east  of  this  was  Phoenicia, a  colony  from  Scythia,  whence,  as  facts 
will  prove,  all  enlightenment  issued.  Tyre,  its  capital,  was  the  great  em- 
porium of  commerce,  the  grand  mart  of  manufactures,  until  the  narrow- 
minded  policy  of  Pygmalion,  by  his  prohibitory  laws  and  tariff  duties,  and 
by  his  own  avaricious  speculations  in  merchandise,  gave  a  check  to  its 
prosperity.  To  it  all  nations,  from  Gades  to  Japan,  had  recourse,  because 
of  its  pre-eminence  in  all  sorts  of  mechanism  and  the  fine  arts.*  The  iden- 
tity of  the  Scythic  or  Irish  tongue  with  that  of  Phoenicia — the  manners, 
habits,  tastes,  and  weapons  of  the  Milesians  and  Phoenicians,  leave  no 
doubt  on  this  point.  Now,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Golamh  (Golav)  who 
was  of  the  same  stock,  and  having  travelled  through  such  enlightened  na- 
tions, was  not  a  highly  polished  captain.  It  could  be  shewn  that  one  of  his 
sons,  shortly  after  having  landed  here,  exhibited  his  skill  as  a  poetf  Some 


*  The  original  inhabitants  were  descended  of  Ham.      f  Avereen. 
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of  his  poetry  is  now  to  be  seen  after  3io(i  years.  He  sought,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  muse,  to  arrange  the  quarrel  between  his  brothers  Heber  and 
IJeremon.  He  flourished  a.m.  2706,  as  can  be  seen  in  O'Clery's  Book  of 
Invasions,  written  a.d.  1639.  We  have  already  observed  the  unequalled  skill 
of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  fine  arts.  All  historians  set  them  down  as  having 
spread,  amongst  the  surrounding  nations,  that  knowledge  in  which  them- 
selves surpassed.  This  was  Vallancey's  opinion  ;  it  was  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Ross;  and  of  Parsons,  of  London.  Fabulous  writers,  unacquainted  with 
the  Celtic  language,  were  bewildered  in  conjectures  about  the  origin  of 
names,  whereas,  if  they  were  aidedby  its  benign  rays,  they  had 'not'been 
wandering  in  their  darkened  orbits.  They,  for  want  of  such  knowledge  give 
us  Phoenix,  (it  should  be  Fenius),  as  the  bon  of  Agenor,  and  Cadmus  as  his 
grandson.  But  our  Irish  early  annalists  and  poets,  rational  thinkers  and 
vigorous  writers,  tell  us  common  sense  facts.  They  relate,  that  Fenius  was 
the  grandson  of  Magog,  who  was  the  offspring  of  Japhet,  son  of  Noah  ;  that 
Gadelas  was  grandson  of  Niul,  who  was  the  successor  of  the  royal  linguist, 
Fenius.  Now,  as  the  letter  "C"  and  "  G"  were  often  used  one  for  the  other, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Cadmus  of  visionary  philologists,  was  no  other  than 
Gadelas ;  and  that  it  was  he ,  as  our  old  historians  record,  that  taught 
Greek  in  Achaia,  but  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  that  in  which  it  is  asserted 
Cadmus  introduced  the  alphabet  into  Greece.  Gadelas,  the  linguist,  son 
of  Esthoir,  of  the  posterity  of  Gomer,  was  erroneously  taken  for  the  son  of 
Niul.  It  is  true  he  was  his  near  relative.  We  will  now  introduce  to  your 
notice  the  talented  and  erudite  Parsons,  ancestor  of  the  present  distin- 
guished astronomer,  Lord  Ross,  whose  vast  mind  and  penetrating  genius 
has  been  so  zealously  and  successfully  devoted  to  the  contemplation  of 
tyie  heavens.  When  the  reader  will  have  read  some  quotations  from  his 
brilliant  work,  a  defence  of  Ancient  Ireland,* — its  early  enlightenment — 
the  truthfulness  of  its  history  — its  high  antiquity — its  former  renown,  and 
its  possession  of  letters  and  of  arts,  when  other  countries  were  barbarous — 
the  effulgence  of  its  literary  lamp  when  England  sat  in  darkness — we 
think  they  will  be  apt  to  agree  with  the  conclusion  which  we  have  formed 
with  respect  to  the  fame  of  our  illustrious  progenitors.  He  refers  to  the 
Trojan  war,  the  weapons,  and  their  finish;  He  places  that  fact  about 
HOOf  years  before  Christ,  as  does  O'F'.aherty.  Lord  Ross  was  known  to 
be  a  great  friend  of  England — never  considered  as  partial  to  the  Irish. 
However,  when  he  found  history  clear  as  to  the  glory  and  renown  of  the 


*  See  Preface  to  O'Brennan's  Antiquities,  also  ''  Ancient  Ireland.'' 
•f*  As  we  said  already,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  date. 
Some  place  the  fact  at  1200  b.c. 
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Milesians,  he  had  the  honorable  candor  to  defend  Ireland  against  her 
slanderers.    It  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  a  man  having  magnanimity 
sufficient  to  trample  on  hereditary  prejudices,  and  becoming  the  defender — 
the  zealous  advocate  of  a  proscribed  people,  and  especially  as  his  own 
ancestors  were  amongst  the  most  relentless  persecutors.    We  may  now 
premise  that,  in  quoting  from  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  or  Lord  Ross,  we 
differ  in  some  instances  from  his  deductions.  For  instance,  he  would  make 
the  Milesians  be  the  offspring  of  the  wicked  Ham,  if  we  gave  credit  to  his 
theory.     But  this  would  be  contrary  to  all  genuine  history.    We  recollect 
that  "  The  Londonderry  Standard"  brought  us  to  a  severe  account,  because 
he  thought — though  erroneously — that  we  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  of 
Parsons.    We  were  highly  gratified  with  the  indignant  disclaimer  on  the 
part  of  so  respectable  a  Conservative  Journal.    To  give  a  mere  conden- 
sation of  the  language  of  Ross  would  be  only  substituting  an  inornate 
composition  for  his  graceful  and  elegant  diction.    We  shall  therefore 
extraet  some  passages  in  extenso.    As  the  antiquity  of  Ireland  and  its 
early  possession  of  letters  are  intimately  connected,  the  quotations  shall 
refer  to  both  topics.    44  The  first  who  mentions  it  is  Orpheus.    In  his 
Argonautica,  speaking  of  Jason  and  the  Argonauts,*  he  says,  'then  they 
went  by  the  island  of  Jernis.'    That  by  Jernia  he  meant  Ireland,  I  prove 
by  the  authority  of  Camden,  the  great  antiquarian  of  England ;  also  by 
the  authority  of  the  learned  Archbishop  Usher  ;  also  by  the  authority  of 
Bochart ;  also  by  the  authority  of  Andreas  Schottus  ;  also  by  the  authority 
of  Stephanus.    Thus  is  Ireland  mentioned  by  this  Greek  writer  expressly 
by  name,  long  before  the  name  of  England  is  anywhere  to  be  found  in 
Grecian  literature.    What  follows  ?    That  it  would  not  have  been  the  first 
noticed  if  it  had  not  been  the  first  known-    Thus  the  poet  Orpheus  marks 
the  situation  of  Ireland  with  great  accuracy,  and  names  it  as  if  it  were  a 
place  well  known,  and  which  would  ascertain  the  limits  of  his  course. 
But  he  does  not  name  England,  or  Scotland,  or  France,  or  any  other 
country  near  Ireland,  and  by  which  the  Argo,  in  the  course  which  he  re- 
presented her  to  have  taken,  must  have  passed.   And  why  ?    Because  they 
were  not  known  ;  for  if  they  were,  we  must  suppose  that  Orpheus  would 
have  mentioned  them  particularly  by  name,  as  he  has  all  the  nations  in 
succession  from  Thessaly  to  the  Sea  of  Saturn  ;  especially  as  by  doing  so 
he  would  have  marked  his  course  more  precisely,  and  given  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  truth  to  his  relation." 

"  Camden,  however,  who  wished  to  make  his  country  participate  in  this 
ancient  memorial,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  were  not  at 


*/232  years  before  Christ. 
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this  time  entirely  ignorant  of  England,  though  they  had  not  a  name  for  it. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  ancient  Greeks  did  not  navigate  seas  so  distant 
as  the  northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Sea  of  Saturn,  I  answer, 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  they  did  ;  but  that  the  Phoenicians  did  ; 
and  from  them  the  Greeks  obtained  their  knowledge  of  those  remote  parts 
of  the  world — of  this  knowledge  many  authors  of  high  authority  think 
that  Homer,  in  his  Odyssey,  as  well  as  Orpheus,  in  his  Argonautiee,  availed 
himself.  Not  that  they  suppose  that  either  Ulysses  or  Jason  actually  sailed 
into  the  Atlantic,  but  that  these  poets,  to  give  more  variety  to  their  poems, 
represent  them  to  have  done  so.  Strabo  is  of  opinion,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  scenery  of  the  Odyssey  is  placed  in  the  Atlantic  ;  Plutarch  says 
that  the  island  of  Calypso,  mentioned  by  Homer,  is  an  island  west  of 
Britain.  He  also  says  that  Homer  took  his  notion  of  the  infernal  regions 
from  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians*  who  lived  near  the  North  Pole. 
And  he  says  that  in  one  of  the  islands  near  1  Britain,  the  barbarians  feign 
that  Saturan  was  imprisoned  by  Jupiter,  and  hence  the  North  Sea  was 
called  the  Sea  of  Saturan.'  And  Strabo  says  that  Artemidorus  asserts,  f 
'  that  there  is  an  island  near  Britain,  where  Ceres  and  Proserpine  are  wor- 
shipped with  the  same  rites  as  in  Samothrace  ;  and  Bochart  1  supposes 
that  these  ceremonies  were  introduced  there  by  the  Phoenicians.' J  Others 
who  wish  to  confine  Ulysses  to  the  Mediterranean  islands,  but  think,  how- 
ever, that  Homer  represents  him  as  having  passed  into  the  Atlantic,  sup- 
pose some  of  the  Mediterranean  islands — by  a  poetic  license — transferred 
to  the  Atlantic.  But  this  supposition  is  so  inconsistent  with  that  attention 
to  geographical  accuracy,  which  Homer  in  all  the  other  parts  of  his  poems 
has  observed,  that  it  is  quite  inadmissible.  Hesiod  places  the  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  territory  of  Atlas.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  the  Atlantic,  both  to  the  north  and  south,  had  been 
navigated  before  the  time  of  Hesiod  and  Homer  ;  Herodotus,  the  most 
ancient  writer  extant  in  Greek  prose,  says  of  Europe,  •  no  one  knows, 
whether  on  the  east,  or  on  the  north,  the  sea  flows  round  it.'  What  fol- 
lows ?  that  it  was  known  in  his  time,  that  the  sea  flowed  round  the  south 
and  the  west,  and  consequently  that  the  Atlantic  had  been  navigated  from 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  Ireland." 

Bochart  is  so  certain,  that  he  says,  "  it  must  have  been  from  the 


•Gimhir  or  Cimhir  (Giuir),  winter,  is  the  Irish  root  of  this  word, 
f  Here  is  an  evidence  that  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  in 
use  in  Ireland. 

J  So  called  after  Phenius,  king  of  Scythia.  \ 
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Phoenicians  that  Orpheus  learned  the  name  of  Ireland,  for  these  places  at 
that  time  had  not  been  visited  by  the  Greeks." 

"  After  that  invasion  it  was  warmly  contested  by  Julius  Caesar  at  Rome, 
whether  England  was  an  island  or  not,  so  little  did  they  know  of  it ;  nor 
was  the  fact  ascertained  until  the  time  of  Agricola,  that  is  several  hnndred 
years  after  Orpheus  expressly  names  the  island  of  Ireland.  Besides, 
Aristotle  mentions  a  commerce  carried  on  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
the  islands  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  which  would  not  have  been  the 
case  if  the  Carthaginians  themselves  had  any  intercourse  with  those,  is- 
lands. It  must  therefore  have  been  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  not  from 
the  Carthaginians,  that  Aristotle  and  all  the  Greeks  antecedent  to  his  times, 
received  their  information  concerning  Ireland." 

Consequently  the  Greeks  themselves  had  no  intercourse  with  the  Gades,* 
and  therefore  they  could  have  had  none  with  the  Britannic  isles,  which  are 
so  much  more  distant,  and  to  which  they  could  not  sail  without  passing 
the  Gades.  If,  then,  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Carthaginians  had  any 
intercourse  with  the  Britannic  isles  at  the  early  period  I  have  been  treating 
of,  I  think  any  reasonable  man  will  agree  with  Bochart,  that  it  must  have 
been  from  the  Phoenicians  that  the  Greeks  learned  the  name  of  Ireland  ; 
and  consequently  that  the  Phoenicians  were  acquainted  with  Ireland  before 
this  poem  by  Orpheus  was  written,  according  to  every  opinion  about  it,  not 
later  than  the  time  of  Pisistratus  ;  it  follows,  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
acquainted  with  Ireland,  with  its  situati  on  ;  for  the  poem  describes  it  ex- 
actly and  with  its  name,  about  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  that  is  above  500 
years  before  Christ. 

How  did  the  Phoenicians  obtain  this  lead  which  they  imported  from 
Ireland  into  Greece  ?  Must  it  not  have  been  by  one  of  these  two  ways  : — 
Either  that  the  Phoenicians  wrought  these  mines  themselves,  or  got  them 
by  barter  from  the  aboriginal  Irish. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  much  more  probable  that  some  Phoenicians  went 
there,  as  some  of  the  old  annals  of  Ireland  relate,  casually  at  first,  and 
established  themselves  there,  and  in  process  of  time  afterwards,  as  they 
increased  in  numbers  and  extended  themselves  into  the  country  and  explored 
its  recesses,  that  they  discovered  these  mines.  Consequently  it  was  not 
until  several  ages  after  the  first  settlement  of  the.  colony  into  Ireland  that 
lead  was  imported  thence  into  Greece  ;  and  as  we  know  to  a  certainty  that 
it  was  imported  so  early  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  probably  long 
before,  it  follows  that  the  Phoenician  colony  was  settled  in  Ireland  many 
ages  before  Herodotus,  that  is,  many  ages  before  one  who  flourished  500 


*  Now  Cadiz,  a  small  island,  S.  W.  of  Spain,  but  joined  to  it  by  a  bridge. 
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years  before  Christ,  and  probably,  therefore,  about  the  time  in  which  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  says  that  the  Phoenicians  first  visited  these  northern  seas  j 
that  is,  as  he  says,  in  the  time  of  the  Phoenician  Hercules;*  that  is,  he 
says,  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Troy  ;  that  is,  above  3000  years 
ago.  So  great,  from  reasonable  inference,  appears  to  have  been  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Phoenician  settlement  in  Ireland  ;  and  this  accords  with  the 
ancient  annals  of  the  country." 

Newton  was  born  a.d.  1642  If,  then,  we  suppose,  what  is  reasonable, 
that  his  opinion  of  the  Milesian  colony  was  given  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  (a.d.  1700),  his  period  of  3000,  squares  exactly  with  the 
native  writers.  For  clearly  1700 -f-  1300  =  3000.  Hence  it  is  that  most 
good  writers  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  Irish  annals.  I  am  bound, 
however,  to  dissent  from  Newton  as  to  his  era  of  the  Trojan  war,  which 
did  not  occur  until  120  years  later.  Facts  and  circumstances  alluded  to 
elsewhere  shew  this.  Besides,  we  are  sustained  in  our  view  by  many 
writers.  Burns,  in  his  chronology,  says  that  Troy  was  built  1255,-f-B.c, 
and  was  burnt  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  June,  1148,  B.C. 

Ross  then  goes  on  thus — "  Now,  the  name  Albion  is  of  Irish  etymology, 
'  Albin,'  signifying  '  mountainous,'  from  1  alb?  '  a  mountain1 — the  very 
character  of  this  country — and  this  part  was  also  colonized  from  Ireland — 
this  colonization  is  asserted  by  all  the  venerable  English  writers  ,  scarcely 
any  one  has  ever  denied  it  ;  and  the  inhabitants  there,  at  this  day,  speak 
a  dialect  of  the  Irish,  or  Erse,  as  they  call  it.  Nay,  Camden  considers  it 
so  certain  that  he  says — '  That  if  all  histories  were  lost,  and  no  writings 
made  it  known  that  we  English  were  descended  from  the  Germans,  and  ge- 
nuine Scots  from  the  Irish,  and  the  Armorican  Britains%  from  our  Britains  ; 
yet,  the  communion  of  languages  alone  would  clearly  evince  it — nay,  more 
clearly  than  the  authorities  of  the  most  profound  historians.'  The  infe- 
rence that  I  make  from  this  is,  that  Aristotle  having  called  England  Albion, 
(and  here  let  me  observe  that  when  I  say  England,  I  mean  the  whole  island, 
using  the  modern  and  familiar  name  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  old  names 


*  It  is  probable  that  this  Hercules  was  Golamh. 

■f  Tegg  says  it  was  begun  1546  B.C.,  and  ended  1184. 

X  Britaon  Maol  (Britan,  the  Bald),  son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Nemedius, 
was  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Britons  inhabiting  England,  Brittany,  and 
Wales,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Walsingham,  Nennius,  Bede,  Bishop 
Cormac  Mac  Cullman,  Keating,  Mac  Curtin,  O'Halloran,  and  other  emi- 
nent Irish  writers,  attest  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  "The  Book  of  Reigns 
and  Conquests''  bears  the  like  testimony.    See  Mac  Curtin,  p.  35, 
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of  which  I  am  speaking),  Aristotle,  I  say,  having  called  England  Albtortt 
and  having  got  that  name  from  the  Phoenicians,  for  reasons  already  stated, 
the  Phoenicians  must  have  got  it  from  the  Irish,  it  being  applicable  to  that 
part  of  the  island  only  which  was  peopled  by  the  Irish.  For  if  the  Phoe- 
nicians in  their  voyages  to  England  had  taken  the  name  of  the  country 
from  the  inhabitants  themselves,  it  would  have  been  from  some  southern 
part  which  they  had  visited,  and  they  would  have  given  it  a  name  to  be 
found  in  the  southern  districts,  which  Albion  was  not,  for  that  they,  sail- 
ing from  the  south,  should  pass  every  southern  and  western  part  of  Eng- 
land till  they  came  so  far  north  as  Albin,  and  thence  denominate  the  island, 
is  not  to  be  supposed.  Whereas  no  supposition  can  be  more  probable  than 
that  the  Irish  should  name  England  to  the  Phoenicians  from  that  part  of 
the  island  which  they  best  knew,  and  which  had  been  colonised  from  them, 
and  with  which  they  kept  up  a  continual  intercourse.  One  more  word  con- 
cerning this  passage  in  Aristotle  :  he  says  4  that  the  Britannic  isles  are 
Albion  and  Jerna.' 

"  Caesar  received  the  term  *  Britannic  'from  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks 
must  have  received  it,  as  I  have  already  proved,  from  the  Phoenicians,  and 
therefore  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Phoenicians,  as  Bochart  says,  were 
the  authors  of  it,  and  that  it  was  in  their  language  expressive  of  the  situ- 
ation* or  product  of  those  islands.  Again,  as  the  Greeks  use  this  term 
as  a  general  and  common  name  tor  both  islands  equally,  it  must  have  been 
so  used  by  the  Phoenicians  from  whom  they  received  it.  In  fine,  I  say,  if 
any  one  imagines  from  finding  England  called  Britain  distinctively  in  latter 
times,  that  it  was  so  called  anciently,  and  antecedent  to  Julius  Caesar,  it  is 
an  error.  And  consequently,  if  any  one,  from  finding  Ireland  anciently 
denominated  a  British  isle,  would,  therefore,  infer  that,  in  ancient  times, 
England  was  of  more  note,  and  that  Ireland  was  thus  only  implicated  in  a 
name,  which  peculiarly  belonged  to  England,  it  is  an  error  likewise.  And 
consequently  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  Ireland  having  been  anciently 
called  a  Britannic  isle  by  the  Greeks,  that  therefore  the  Phoenicians  were 
better  acquainted,  or,  at  all,  acquainted  with  England,  or  that  they,  at 
all,  implicated  Ireland  in  a  term,  appropriate  to  England,  as  this  term  was 
so  peculiarly  appropriated  until  centuries  after." 

"  I  have  now  shewn,  first,  that  the  Greeks,  and,  therefore,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, were  acquainted  with  Ireland  before  they  knew  anything  of  England; 
and  if  it  was  mentioned  by  them  at  all,  it  was  only  mentioned  as  a  waste 
without  even  a  name.  Secondly,  that  what  knowledge  they  afterwards  got 
of  it  was  from  Ireland,  and  that  they  gave  it  a  name  only  from  that  north- 


*  This  is  wrong  as  can  be  seen  from  the  previous  note. 
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ern  part  which  was  colonised  from  Ireland.  And  thirdly,  that  the  word 
Britannic  was  only  a  name  of  external  origin,  imposed  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  equally  applicable  to  both  islands,  and  therefore  no  inferences  in  favor 
of  ancient  note  or  eminence  in  England  can  be  thence  derived."* 

"  If  this  will  not  satisfy,  let  it  be  recollected,  when  external  authorities 
are  called  for  to  confirm  the  ancient  history  of  this  country,  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  were  barbarous  and  unlettered  ;  or  at  least  that  they  have  no 
ancient  records  now  to  appeal  to.  Let  it  be  also  recollected  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians were  the  only  distant  nations  that  anciently  navigated  these  seas, 
and  that  they  are  long  since  extinct.  That  their  ancient  records  have  all 
perished,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  memorial  of  them  now  remaining, 
except  such  brief  fragments  as  are  to  be  found  in  Josephus,  Theophilus,  or 
Sanconiatho,  which  are  little  more  than  the  barren  chronicles  of  some  of 
those  kings,  without  any  account  of  their  colonies  or  commerce.  What 
then  is  to  be  done  when  we  are  called  upon  for  ancient  attestations  of  our 
history,  but  to  collect,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do,  the  rare  and  scattered 
mention  that  has  been  made  of  these  islands  by  the  Greeks,  and  thence  to 
deduce  by  reasonable  inferences  a  judgment  of  the  time  at  which  the  Phoe- 
nicians became  acquainted  with  them,  and  of  the  knowledge  which  they 
had  of  them,  and  to  compare  these  afterwards  with  the  Irish  accounts  ? 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Ireland  was  not  inhabited  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Phoenicians,  but  that  the  Phoenicians  made  a  settlement  there,  and 
immediately,  or  by  degrees,  obtained  a  complete  dominion  over  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  and  established  in  the  island  their  laws,  religion,  and  lan- 

•  This  argumentation  is  of  great  force  against  those  who  would  impute 
cannibalism  to  the  firsc  settlers  of  this  island.  Because  one  person  of  this 
isle  in  a  foreign  land  was  seen,  as  is  alleged,  to  have  eaten  human  flesh, 
a  general  conclusion  was  diawn.  That  mode  of  reasoning  is  contrary  to 
Aristotle's  rules  of  logic — One  of  the  rules  says,  "  No  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  particular  premises."  But  it  is  idle  to  spend  words  or  time  in 
refuting  such  a  calumny.  For  even  though  it  was  conceded  that  there 
were  a  few  instances  of  human  flesh  being  eaten,  yet  we  know  the  adage, 
"  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer."  Again,  if  such  a  thing  existed 
when  St.  Patrick  arrived  here,  either  as  slave  or  as  Apostle,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  transmitted  the  fact  to  posterity,  as  he  did  all  the  abominations 
of  Pagan  superstition.  I  care  not  who  may  be  the  fabricator  of  a  ground- 
less libel  on  our  nation,  I  shall  expose  his  ignorance.  Argument  and 
authority,  based  on  common  sense,  and  facts  alone,  will  I  recognise  ; 
every  other  assertion  I  will  designate  as  stuff,  fabricated  either  for  pay, 
or  through  malice. 
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guage.  To  prove,  then,  that  the  Irish  were  a  Phoenician  colony  :  and  here 
I  shall  begin  with  their  language,  which,  as  Camden  says,  is  the  great  con- 
firmation of  this  question,  and  the  most  certain  argument  of  the  original 
of  nations  ;  for,  that  they  who  have  the  same  language  have  the  same 
origin,  I  think  no  one  will  deny.  Now,  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  the 
Carthaginians  originally  came  from  Phoenicia,  and  spoke  the  Phoenician 
language ;  and  a  specimen  of  that  language  has  been  preserved  by  Plautus 
in  one  of  his  plays  which  contains  some  speeches  of  Hanno,  a  Carthagini- 
an, in  the  language  of  his  country  ;  and  these  speeches  appear,  upon  ex- 
amination, to  be  evidently  and  undeniably  the  same  language  with  the  Irish. 

"  The  Carthaginians  and  the  Irish  were  descended  from  one  common 
parent  country.  Now  we  know  to  a  certainty  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
descended  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  I  have  shown  already  from  Greek  au- 
thorities, that  the  Phoenicians  must  have  had  very  early  intercourse  with 
this  island.  Is  there  then  a  reasonable  man  upon  earth  who  will  not  rather 
believe  that  the  Irish  were  a  colony  from  Phoenicia  than  from  Carthage, 
and  that  they  must  have  been  a  colony  from  either  the  one  or  the  other,  the 
identity  of  their  language  has  proved  ? 

"  It  being  established  whence  the  Irish  colony  emigrated,  the  next  point 
to  be  determined  is,  when  it  emigrated.  And  this,  I  think,  may  be  pretty 
nearly  determined  by  the  Pagan  worship  of  the  Irish  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  into  the  island  ;  I  mean  by  such  facts  of  their 
worship  as  are  undisputed.  That  the  Pagan  Irish  worshipped  the  sun  and 
moon,*  and  the  ancient  deities  of  the  Phoenicians, f  and  of  the  eastern 
nations,  and  that  these  were  their  principal  deities  all  writers  are  agreed ; 
also  that  they  did  not  worship  images.  Now,  of  this  we  may  be  certain, 
that  at  the  period  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Ireland,  they  wor- 
shipped all  the  Pagan  deities  that  had  been  worshipped  by  their  Phoenician 
ancestors  at  the  time  of  their  emigration.  For  though  a  people  in  that 
state  of  primitive  civilisation,  in  which  they  were,  might  have  added  to  the 
number  of  their  deities,  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  diminished  their 
number  ;  for  this  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  their  dark  and  super- 
stitious state.  Neither,  for  the  same  reason,  can  we  suppose,  if  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  worshipped  images  before  the  emigration  of  the  Irish  colony, 
that  the  Irish  would  not  have  continued  to  do  so,  I  shall  not,  however, 
attempt  to  determine  the  precise  epoch  when  those  Egyptian  and  Syrian 

*  See  O  Brennan's  Antiquities,"  chapter  on  "  Round  Towers." 

f  All  these  deities,  at  first,  were  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  must  be  kept  in 
view  that  in  early  days  "  Phoenicia"  was  the  most  western  part  of  Iran  or 
Persia.    See  "  O'jjreunan's  Round  Towers." 
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deities,  unknown  to  the  Pagan  Irish,  were  adopted  hy  the  Phoenicians,  or 
when  precisely  the  Phoenician  worship  of  them  commenced  ;  but  merely 
state  that  all  the  writers  are  agreed  that  it  was  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
when  the  Phoenician  history  is  in  great  obscurity,  and  therefore  without 
spending  any  more  time  about  it,  I  shall  apply  to  the  Irish  the  observations 
of  the  learned  authors  of  the  "  Ancient  Universal  History,"  in  their  account 
of  the  Numidians.  They  say,  speaking  of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  being 
the  principal  deities  of  the  Numidians,  "  this  is  a  convincing  proof  of  their 
high  antiquity,  as  clearly  evincing  that  the  emigration  of  the  first  colony 
which  peopled  this  country,  preceded  the  introduction  of  image  worship 
into  the  Pagan  world." 

This  is  assuredly  a  reliable  testimony  in  favor  of  the  very  early  peopling 
of  Ireland  after  the  Flood.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  Pagans, 
who  first  came  here,  would  have  brought  with  them  their  idols  if  such  they 
had.  Their  not  having  done  so  places  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  the  fact, 
that  Ireland  was  colonised  before  the  Milesian  invasion  ;  because,  whether 
that  era  was  1300  years  before  Christ,  or  later,  history  tells  that  Greece, 
Troy,  and  other  eastern  nations  had  their  deities,  and  consequently  the 
children  of  Golamh*  would  have  introduced  their  idols,  had  their  invasion 
happened  after  that  period.  It  is  true  they  worshipped  divinities,  such  as 
the  sun,  moon,  &c,  but  not  graven  images.  If  they  did,  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  them  until  1144  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  Tighermas,t  whose  idol  was 
the  same  as  that  of  Zoroaster  of  Bactria,  or  Crom  Cruadh,  to  whom 
altars  were  erected  in  a  plain  in  Brefney,  and  had  votaries  until  the  days 
of  St.  Patrick. X  But  this  occurred  long  after  the  Milesian  invasion. 
Therefore,  they,  too,  must  have  arrived  here  before  image  worship,  unless 
we  agree  with  Doctor  Parsons  of  London — already  alluded  to  — and  Charles 
O'Connor — who  hold  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ireland  worshipped  the 
true  God.  They  state,  that  the  offspring  of  Ham  began  to  adore  their  an- 
cestors as  gods,  when  they  abandoned  the  true  God — but  that  the  Clanna 
Phcenius  adored  the  God  of  Heber.  They  add,  that  the  true  religion  was 
afterwards  perverted. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  Ross,  we  have  this  matter-of-fact 
proof  of  the  early  migration  of  the  Irish  colony  : — All,  or  most  of  their 
war  instruments  and  weapons  were  of  brass ;  there  can  be  no  attempt  to 
deny  this  fact,  as  many  of  them  .  are  to  be  found  in  our  country  this  very 
day  ;  weapons  of  exactly  the  same  shape  and  substance,  found  at  Cannae  , 

*  mh^'i;.''    f  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  a  word  ending  . 

with  e  or  i,  is  silent.  % 

$  See  O'Brennan's  Round  Towers,''  in  Antiquities. 
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supposed  to  be  Carthaginian,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  This 
circumstance  Parsons  concludes,  places  the  migration  about  the  time  of 
Cadmus,  but  certainly  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war.  If  it  had  been  after, 
he  states,  the  colonists  would  have  brought  with  them  more  arts — would 
have  introduced  deities  and  image  worship,  which  all  scholars  admit  to 
have  been  in  great  vigor  about  the  period  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  Penates,  nor  the  images  of  the  gods  which  the 
Trojan  women  worshipped  and  embraced  on  the  night  Troy  was  on  fire. 
Nor  is  it  requisite  to  direct  attention  to  ^Sneas,  bringing  with  him  his  gods 
to  Latitim.  Idolatry  was  wide-spread  throughout  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
fully  1200  years  before.  Wherefore,  it  is  clear,  that  Ireland  must  have  been 
peopled  long  anterior  to  that  period.  For  history  tells,  that  Golamh  re* 
sided  in  these  places,  and  no  doubt  would  have  brought  with  him  image 
worship  if  he  arrived  later  than  1200  B.C.* 

TFIE  OPINION  OF  THE  BOLLANDISTS,  RESPECTING  THE 
EARLY  POSSESSION  OF  LETTERS  BY  THE  IRISH,  REFUTED. 

From  such  premises  flow  these  conclusions  : — That  Ireland  was  at  a  very 
early  period  known  to  the  Phoenicians — (what  Doctor  Parsons  calls  Clanna 
Fenius) — that  it  was  colonised  by  them  before  the  Trojan  war — that  they 
introduced  here  such  arts  as  they  knew — that  letters,  for  which  they  were 
famous,  were  amongst  those  arts :  they  could  not,  Parsons  adds,  without 
the  use  of  letters,  have  preserved,  for  so  many  ages,  their  language  un- 
corrupt,  and  so  identical  with  the  original.  Besides,  we  all  know  that 
invaders  have  ever  brought  their  own  language  into  every  country  con- 
quered by  them  ;  the  English  did  it  here— the  Normans  and  Saxons  in 
England. 

THE  IRISH  ALPHABETS 
"Now,  there  is  something  very  well  worth  considering  in  this  matter  ; 
it  is  said,  that  Cadmus  brought  sixteen  letters  only  from  Phoenicia,  and 
that  others  were  added  by  Palamedes,  &c,  to  fill  the  alphabet,  as  the  Greek 
language  has  it  now  ;  it  is,  therefore,  extremely  remarkable,  that  the  Ma- 
gogian,  or  Irish  alphabet,  consists  only  of  seventeen  letters  to  this  day ; 
which  so  fully  answers  every  purpose  of  expression  in  that  language,  that 
they  have  not  yet  found  any  necessity  to  add  new  ones,  which,  at  once, 
points  out  its  originality  and  simplicity,  in  a  manner  hardly  to  be  disputed  ; 
as  it  consists  of  fewer  letters  than  any  other  alphabet  in  the  world ;  nor  is 

*  See  "  Remains  of  Japhet,"  and  "  O'Connor's  Dissertations." 

f  James  Parsons,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquary  Societies  of  London,  1767.  "  Remains 
of  Japhet." 
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it  materially  altered  from  its  first  state,  so  as  to  make  aay  sensible  differ- 
ence; which  will  appear  by  the  table,  where  the  alphabets  of  various  ages 
will  be  exhibited,  according  to  their  seniority  in  that  language,  and  farther 
explained  in  the  sequel." 

"  There  are  authors  who  think  that  Palamedes  invented  the  Greek  letters  ; 
others  give  the  invention  to  Linus,  the  preceptor  of  Hercules;  and  others, 
to  Cecrops  ;  and,  as  Cecrops  was  said  to  be  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  that  Le 
might  have  had  the  knowledge  of  letters  from  Moses,  who  was  about  that 
time  in  Egypt:  but  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  there  is  very  little  affinity  between 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  alphabets  ;  and  it  would  even  be  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  there  were  no  letters  in  Greece  before  the  times  of  these  persons,  who 
came  late  into  the  world,  compared  to  the  ancients,  or  Aborigines,  who 
were  Pelasgians  all  over  that  country  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Greek 
alphabet  had  another  source  ;  and  has  a  greater  similarity  with  that  of  the 
Magogians  and  Gomerians,  than  with  the  Hebrew ;  but  the  former  have 
evidently  preserved  the  simplicity  of  theirs,  as  we  have  shewed  before  ; 
so  they  have  the  purity  of  their  language,  in  their  present  recesses  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  in  our  own  times,  for  the  reasons  often  alleged  before. 

.  .  .  This  opinion  is  pretty  clearly  evinced  by  Diodorus,  in  his  third 
book,  speaking  of  the  Pelasgian  and  Phoenician  letters,  where  he  says : 
therefore  the  letters  were  called  Phoenician,  because  they  were  transported 
from  the  Phoenicians ;  these  first  were  called  Pelasgian  letters ;  and  the 
curious  coincidence  of  the  fact  of  Fenius  having  carried  learning  from 
Scythia  into  Shinar,  and  propagating  it  there  ;  whence  it  gradually  spread 
among  the  Phoenicians,  long  before  Cadmus's  leaving  them,  to  go  into 
Greece ;  but  both  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  had  colonies  settled  in  the 
maritime  places  in  Greece,  before  he  arrived  there,  and  the  old  language 
was  much  mutilated  at  his  arrival  ;  notwithstanding  what  is  said  by  several 
modern  authors,  that  the  Phoenicians  first  invented  and  taught  letters. 

"  To  be  well  acquainted  with  what  has  been  handed  down  by  those  filidh,* 
or  bards,  in  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  and  the  Leabhar  Gabhala,  as  well  as 
others,  now  extant,  would  be  the  best  qualification  to  read  what  Sir  Isaac 
has  given  in  his  book,  mentioned  before,  as  well  as  other  modern  authors  , 
the  facts  are  very  striking,  and  the  similarity  of  circumstances  amazing  ; 
and  his  connections,  however  mistaken  and  disagreed  to  by  other  chrono- 
logists,  are  made  manifest,  by  these  filidh,  in  a  more  clear  light ;  which 
were  clouded  by  the  Greeks,  and,  in  their  veiled  condition  only,  taken  up 
by  him,  as  well  as  other  ingenious  men.  .  .  Buchanan,  Ware,  Ward, 
and  others,  say,  *  a  colony  of  Spaniards,  or  Scythians,  by  the  name  of 
Scots,  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  fourth  age  of  the  world.'    Nennius  and 


Aidh,  uidh,  oid,  idh,  aigh,  uigh,  oigh,  igh=ee. 
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Henry  of  Huntingdon  Isay  the  same  thing,  the  former  of  which  computes 
the  fourth  aye  of  the  world  to  be  from  David  to  Daniel,  or  the  Persian  em- 
pire. The  bards  say,  'that  Kinea  Scuit  (the  Scots)  and  the  posterity  of 
Eber  Scuit  (the  Iberian  Scots)  were  a  colony  of  Spaniards,  who  settled  in 
Ireland  about  a  thousand  years  before  Christ.'  Scrabo,  and  The  Universal 
History,  think,  'that  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  the  first  propagators  of 
learning  in  Europe,  carried  on  an  early  intercourse  and  commerce  with 
the  Iberian  Spaniards.'  The  bards  say,  '  That  the  ancient  Iberian  Scots 
learned  the  use  of  letters  on  the  Continent,  from  a  celebrated  Phenius, 
from  whom  they  took  the  name  of  Phoenicians.'  Newton,  in  several  places, 
says,  'Nil.  Belus,  Sihor,  Osihor,  Toth,  Ogmius,  &c,  were  famous  Egyp- 
tian warriors,  who  acquired  great  fame  by  their  glorious  actions  and  enter- 
prizes.'  The  bards  say,  "  that  Niul,  Bileus,  Sru,  Asru,  Tait,  and  Oga- 
man,  were  mighty  and  famous  in  Egypt  and  several  other  countries.'  These 
are  the  proper  Magogian  names,  which  the  Greeks  changed  as  above. 
Newton  says,  '  the  Egyptian  conqueror  of  Spain  got  the  emphatical  name 
of  the  Hero,  or  Hercules.'  The  filids  say,  '  a  great  hero,  famous  in  Egypt, 
got  the  name  Colamh,  and  Milea  Espain^,  that  is,  1  the  conqueror,'  or  '  hero 
of  Spain.'  Newton  every  where  says,  '  Nil,  Sihor,  Osihor,  &c,  succeeded 
Phenius  in  teaching  the  use  of  arts  and  letters.'  And  this  will  be  made 
more  clear  by  and  by,  in  tracing  these  great  men,  in  the  very  places  where 
they  did  really  give  those  instructions,  as  delivered  by  the  Irish,  or  Ma- 
gogian records  ;  which  I  do  not  pursue  here,  to  avoid  the  interruption  of 
this  comparison  of  history.  Newton,  page  98,  says,  "in  the  days  of 
Hercules,  or  the  Egyptian  conqueror  of  Spain,  a  long  drought  is  reported 
to  have  burnt  up  the  ground  '  The  filidh*  sing,  that  '  the  conquest  of 
Spain,  together  with  a  great  drought,  which  happened  at  the  same  time, 
forced  the  Iberian  Scots  to  fly  into  Ireland.'  This  arid  state  of  the  air, 
which  affected  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  at  that  time,  gave 
occasion  to  the  fable  of  Phaeton's  having  burnt  up  the  earth,  by  his  arro- 
gant attempt  to  conduct  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  Newton  has  it  '  that  the 
Hercules  or  Hero  of  Spain,  is  reported  to  be  the  son  of  Belus.'  The  bards 
say,  '  Milea  EspaineV  or  Hero  of  Spain,  was  the  son  of  Bileus  ;  and  it 
appears  so  upon  the  genealogical  table  of  Milesius,  of  which  more  here- 
after, 'f 

"  Can  any  historical  facts  be  better  authenticated,  than  by  this  reciprocal 
agreement  between  those  bards  and  our  great  Newton,  &c.  ?  This  coinci- 
dence of  times  and  parentage,  within  the  same  period  of  time,  is  extremely 
remarkable:  from  this  hero,  whom  the  Egyptians  called  Hercules,  the  old 


*  Fileadh  (Feelee),  poetic  historians, 
f  See  First  Chapter  of  the  History. 
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Britons,  and  the  Scuits,  or  Scots,  Milea.  Thus  we  see  that  all  those 
exploits,  said  by  Sir  Isaac  to  have  been  performed  by  Nil,  Sihor, 
Osihor,  Ogmius,  Toth,  Belus,  Dionysius,  and  Orus,  the  bards  have  as- 
cribed to  Niul,  Sru,  Asru,  Ogaman,  Tait,  Don,  &c.  These  are  reported 
by  the  bards,  to  have  been  great  travellers,  spreading  fame  and  conquests 
in  many  places,  and  were  professed  instructors  of  mankind,  wherever 
they  went  ,  that  they  were  famous  in  Egypt  and  great  heroes.*" 

V/e  will  leave  the  extract  to  the  intelligence  of  our  reader.  It  is  not 
written  by  an  enthusiastic,  but  a  calculating  professional  man,  resident  in 
London,  whose  writers  have  been  even  proverbial  for  their  slanderous 
compositions  of  ancient  Ireland.  We  have  thrown  into  the  van  the  lan- 
guage of  the  erudite  Doctor  Parsons,  as  his  own  name,  the  name  of  the 
city,  and  the  time  in  which  he  wrote  (1767)  impart  valuable  cogency  to 
his  language. 

Camdent  writes,  "The  Anglo-Saxons  flocked  to  Ireland  as  to  the  market 

*This  is  precisely  what  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  says  of  the 
Scythians,  whose  grand,  costly  ornamentation  of  gold,  and  furs  and  skins 
of  the  most  perfect  finish,  is  recorded  by  Herodotus,  who  was  their  tra- 
ducer,  and  an  unwilling  witness  to  their  splendid  attire — Dresses  of  skins, 
shining  rich  furs,  are  the  most  costly  and  the  most  beautiful. 

f  Camden,  according  to  his  translator  Philemon  Holland,  says,  "  This 
monastic  profession  (that  of  the  Irish)  was  far  different  in  those  days  from 
that  of  our  time  ;  they  desired  to  be  that  indeed  which  they  were  named 
to  be  ;  they  were  far  from  colourable  dealing  or  dissembling ;  erred  they 
in  anything,  it  was  through  simplicity,  not  through  lewdness,  much  less  of 
willful  obstinacy.  As  for  wealth  and  those  worldly  things,  they  so  highly 
contemned  them,  that  they  not  only  did  not  seek  after,  but  also  refused  the 
same,  though  they  were  offered  unto  them,  descended  by  inheritance." 
"  For  (says  he)  in  very  late  times  such  as  gave  themselves  to  religion  there, 
did  mortify  their  flesh  even  to  a  miracle,  by  watching,  praying,  and  fast- 
ing." He  also  says,  "  The  Scottish  monks  in  Ireland  and  Britain,  highly 
excelled  for  their  holiness  and  learning,  and  sent  out  whole  flocks  of  most 
devout  men  into  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  were  the  first  founders  of  Luxen 
Abbey  in  Burgundy,  of  Boby  Abbey  in  Italy,  of  Witoburg  Abbey  in 
Frankland,  of  Saint  Gallus  in  Switzerland,  of  Malmsbury,  Lindisfern, 
and  many  other  monasteries  in  Britain." 

Learning  of  Ireland  from  432  A.D.  to  820  A.D. 
"  Henry  Altisidorensis  (Henry  of  Auxerre)  writes  thus  to  the  Emperor 
Charles   the  Bald— "  What  shall  I  speak  of  Irland,  which  despising 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  flitieth  over  it  with  whole  flocks  of  Philosophers 
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of  refined  letters,  and  thence  they  seem  to  have  received  the  system  of 
forming  letters,  whereas  they  have  clearly  used  the  same  character  that  is 
in  use  amongst  the  Irish."  Wormins  says  that  the  Icelanders  call  one  of 
their  alphabets  "  Ireletur"  or  the  "  Irish  letter."  "  Doctor  Parsons  alleges 
that  "  from  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  probable  that 
all  the  neighbouring  nations  got  their  alphabets  from  Ireland  ;  and  that 
laws,  fashions,  war,  and  the  sword,  could  never  entirely  destroy  the  ancient 
language  of  Ireland."  Now  in  this  place  Parsons  might  have  gone  a 
little  farther  and  said,  that  this  fact  puts  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Irish 
alphabet  is  an  original  one.  He  says,  there  was  no  one  like  it  but  the  Lybian 
or  Carthaginian  ;  and  he,  in  another  place,  shews  it  could  not  be  that.  It 
therefore,  follows,  that  we  have  in  Ireland  our  alphabet  from  Gadelas,  or 
Gael  of  Scythia,  700  years  before  the  wolf  suckled  Romulus,  before  a  wall 
was  drawn  round  the  Eternal  City  of  the  Seven  Hills.  I  am  therefore  no 
enthusiast  when  I  believe  that  in  our  language  there  is  something  divine — 
that  it  can  never  be  uprooted  from  the  old  soil.  Pliny  states,  that  Cadmus 
introduced  into  Greece  sixteen  letters,  whilst  others  say  the  number  was 
eighteen.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  arts,  sciences,  and  letters,  issued  out 
of  Babylon.  Now  this,  according  to  Moses,  is  most  probable,  and  accords 
exactly  with  our  own  old  writers  as  to  what  they  relate  with  respect  to  Fe- 
nius  Farsa,  as  mentioned  before.  Some  learned  men  say  that  the  Hebrew 
letters  were  anciently  only  seventeen,  which  is  the  number  of  the  Irish — 
I  cannot  now  be  certain  what  was  the  precise  form  of  the  original  Irish 
alphabet,  as  letters  may  change,  though  not  the  language. 

Plutarch  relates  that  when  the  tomb  of  Alcmena  was  destroyed  by  Age- 
silaus,  the  Greeks  of  that  day  could  not  read  the  inscription  on  it.  Lord 
Ross  mentions  that  Greece  and  Carthage,  being  in  a  manner  subdued  by 
the  Romans,  adopted  for  a  time  the  Roman  character,  but  afterwards  took 
up  their  own,  which  was  certainly  Phoenician.  It  is  stated  that  the  Irish 
ancient  numerals  are  identical  with  some  of  those  of  Phoenicia.  This  is 
only  reasonable.  For  nO  matter  what  length  of  time  or  extent  of  seas  and 
lands  intervene,  the  language  of  all  colonies  will  be  identical  with,  or 
at  least,  have  a  great  amnity  to  that  of  the  parent,  whence  they  migrated. 
The  posterity  of  the  Irish  soldiers  who  remained  at  the  Alps  after  the  death 
of  Dathi,*  in  the  fourth  century,  retain  yet  a  dialect  of  our  vernacular. 

unto  our  shores.    Of  whom  so  many  as  are  more  skilful  and  learned  than 
the  rest,  do  voluntarily  banish  themselves  to  attend  dutifully  on  the  wife 
of  Solomon  and  be  at  his  command."    I  suppose  Charlemagne  is  the  So- 
lomon meant  in  the  quotation. 
•  Dhahee. 
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Mr.  Beaufort  says,  "  By  these  (the  Irish  alphabet)  we  are  empowered  to 
assert  that  the  Irish  Druids  had  the  method  of  communicating  their  doc* 
trine  and  learning  to  writing.  That  the  letters  made  use  of  for  this  pur- 
pose, bear  a  great  affinity  to  those  of  the  ancient  Phoenicians,  Carthagini- 
ans, and  Egyptians;  in  many  cases  they  are  exactly  the  same."  The 
Druids  of  Ireland  taught  their  pupils  in  groves,  and  imposed  on  the  letters 
or  characters  they  invented  the  names  of  trees,  which  possessed  medicinal 
properties,  thus  teaching  letters,  and  the  science  of  medicine  by  one  and 
the  same  act.  We  are  told  that  St.  Patrick  gave  us  our  letters  1  1  !  This 
is  an  egregious  error,  contrary  to  fact  and  history.  It  is  most  certain  that 
we  had  our  alphabet  centuries  before  Rome  was  built ;  we  had  learning  and 
letters  fully  at  least  1300  years  before  St.  Patrick  was  born  in  "  Holy  Tower," 
a  Roman  fort,  not  far  from  Calais,  in  France,  where  his  father  was  with 
the  Roman  army.  I  will  be  able  to  prove  my  position  from  the  evidence 
of  facts.  It  is  true  that  St.  Patrick  gave  the  Roman  alphabet  to  his  pupil 
Fiagh,  whereby  he  might,  the  sooner,  prepare  him  for  holy  orders.  Not 
that  the  Roman  character  was  easier  than  the  Irish,  but  the  Roman  mis- 
sioner  wished  to  establish  an  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  instruction  for  his 
pupils  and  converts,  especially  for  those  intended  for  the  Church,  that 
himself  and  they  might  join  in  prayer  in  the  same  language,  composed  in 
the  same  characters.  This  is  an  incident  worth  notice, — that  In  fifteen 
days  Fiagh  could  read  and  understand  the  Latin  psalms.  This  could  not 
be  so  unless  he  was  a  thorough  proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  some  cha- 
racters before  that.  It  can  be  clearly  seen  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
a  man,  wholly  unacquainted  with  letters,  to  make  such  rapid  progress  in  a 
language  so  learned  and  so  difficult  of  attainment  as  the  Latin  is  admitted 
to  be.  But  St.  Fiagh,  Bishop  of  Sletty,  was  a  graceful  adept  in  the  old 
Irish.  Let  us  see  what  our  own  native  writers  tell  us,  and  what  no  man 
ever  has  denied.  We  are  told  by  them  that  when  St.  Patrick  was  crossing 
the  country  from  the  north  to  clnssic  Mayo,  to  celebrate  the  Lent  and  the 
Easter  at  Cnoc  Aichle  (Eagle  Hill)  he  called  to  visit  Dubtagh,*  the  Druid, 
and  the  great  poet  laureate  of  King  O'Leary,  and  who  was  the  first  con- 
vert. During  his  visit  he  inquired  if  the  distinguished  convert  could  re- 
commend any  person  for  tha  mission.  He  was  told  that  he  had  a  comely 
youth,  who  was  also  a  convert,  but  who  was  now  gone  to  the  north  of  Mayo 
with  a  present  of  poems  to  the  chieftain^of  that  country  ;  that  when  he 
had  returned  he  would  introduce  him.  Now,  how  could  Fiagh  have  poems 
to  be  given  as  a  present,  and  of  his  own  composition,  if  he  was  not  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  use  of  letters,  able  to  mould  them  into  any  shape.  The  hy- 
pothesis is  quite  absurd.    Again,  if  Ireland  had  not  an  alphabet  before  the 
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great  apostle,  it  Is  very  strange  that  the  Roman  characters  were  not 
continued  in  general  use.  I  would  be  glad  to  learn  who  gave  us  the  Celtic 
letters,  at  what  age,  in  what  monarch's  time  ? — the  when,  the  where,  the 
manner  how  we  obtained  them,  would  be  an  interesting  piece  of  informa- 
tion. Our  historians  give  no  records  of  these  things.  The  annals  are 
silent  on  the  point.  It,  therefore,  remains,  that  they  came  to  us  as  has  been 
sufficiently  shewn.  Parsons  states  that  there  is  no  alphabet  like  ours  but 
the  Lybian,  and  he  shews,  that  that  was  Phceniciun,  not  Roman.  In  the  next 
place  the  Roman  alphabet  has  twenty-six  letters,  we  have  only  seventeen. 
How  comes  it  that  we  lost  nine  of  the  number  ?  The  letters  of  the  two 
alphabets  have  different  names  ;  that  would  not  be  if  Rome  gave  us  our 
letters.  St,  Fiagh  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  Irish  language,  apply- 
ing the  Irish  characters.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  that  was  the  language  with 
which  he  was  better  acquainted.  This,  in  itself,  proves  that  he  had  letters 
before  the  apostle  gave  them  to  him.  St.  Seachnall,  Bishop  of  Dunshaugh- 
lin,  another  disciple  of  Patrick's,  wrote  a  hymn  in  praise  of  his  great 
master,  having  used  the  Irish  characters,  though  the  language  was  Roman 
or  Latin,  through  which  Seachnall  obtained  his  education  and  mission  in 
Rome.  Having  preached  in  Ireland  for  nine  years,  he  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Dunshaughlin.  These  two  latter  incidents  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  establish  a  refutation  of  the  calumny  that  we  had  no  alphabet  until  St. 
Patrick  gave  it  to  us.  Again,  if  the  Apostle  introduced  the  alphabet,  it 
would  contain  the  same  number  of  letters,  the  same  order  of  letters,  the 
same  character  of  letters,  as  ours  does,  but  in  none  of  these  instances  are 
the  Roman  and  Irish  characters  similar.  Until  lately  our  alphabet  ran 
thus  :  Beit  A,  luis,  nion,  thence  called  "  Reithlius  nion,"  whereas  the  other 
is  termed  alpAabet,  as  commencing  with  alpAa,  beta.  The  form  and  num- 
ber are  different,  the  Latin  characters  being  seven  more  than  ours,  and 
more  easily  written,  and  for  the  latter  reason  also  it  is  clear  our  ancestors 
would  not  have  given  it  up  for  one  more  difficult  of  manuscribing,  if  it 
were  their  original  mode  of  writing.  The  very  fact  that  St.  Ciaran  went 
to  Rome  to  study  theology,  clearly  proves  that  he  must  have  had  a  know- 
ledge of  letters  before  he  thought  of  doing  so.  The  existence  of  some 
bishops,  clergy,  and  many  Christians  in  Ireland  when  St.  Patrick  presup- 
poses learning  in  this  country.  We  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this, 
but,  however,  as  some  parties,  not  linguists,  nor  historians,  but  they 
whose  words — written  or  spoken,— because  of  their  position,  might  mislead 
the  unthinking,  I  deem  it  a  solemn  duty  to  give  the  real  state  of  the  case 
in  as  plain  a  point  of  view  as  possible.  All  parties  can  hear  it,  and  arrive 
at  their  own  conclusion.  In  the  Preface  to  "  Ancient  Ireland,"  and 
"  O'Brennan's  Antiquities,"  (Preface)  the  real  character  of  Ireland  is  ex- 
hibited, as  before  every  other  nation,  in  the  number,  brilliancy,  and 
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variety  of  her  scholars,  even  in  her  renown  in  arms  and  her  fame  in  every 
accomplishment  as  regards  the  fine  arts  and  polite  literature  of  ev^ry  descrip- 
tion. It  is  objected  to  us  that  if  our  letters  were  from  Phoenicia  or  the 
Scythians,  our  ancestors  would  have  written  from  right  to  left  as  the  Greeks, 
who  borrowed  their  alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians,  did.  I  have  to  say  that 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Greeks  wrote  from  left  to  right.  This  we 
learn  from  his  surprise  at  the  Egyptians  writing  the  contrary  way  (book  ii., 
chapter  36.)  The  Irish  might  have  originally  written  after  the  same  man- 
ner, but  changed,  as  did  the  Greek.  I  understand  that  inscriptions  have 
been  discovered  in  this  country,  executed  from  right  to  left.  The  Greeks 
called  this  system  Boustrophedon,  as  it  resembled  the  course  of  the  plough  ; 
we  call  it  the  reaper's  path. 

Bollandus  was  quite  wrcng  in  having  inferred  from  Colgan  having  said 
that  Patrick  gave  the  Pagan  Irish  an  "  abjectoria,"  or  alphabet,  that  they 
had  no  letters  before  that  time.  Now  the  learned  Colgan  expressly  taught 
the  contrary,  whereas  in  the  same  chapter  he  alludes  to  the  poems  composed 
by  Fiagh  himself,  and  especially  to  that  about  St.  Patrick.  He  also  alludes 
to  the  composition  of  Saint  Benignus,  partly  in  Latin,  and  partly  in  Irish, 
namely,  "  The  Book  of  Rights."  From  this  circumstance  Harris  clearly 
proves  that  the  Irish  had  their  own  characters  before  St.  Patrick.  Caesar, 
Pliny,  and  others,  tell  us  the  Druids  were  learned;  that  they  knaw  philo- 
sophy, theology,  and  other  sciences ;  that  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  who  wished 
to  be  perfected  in  the  knowledge  of  their  mysteries,  went  to  Britain  to  be 
instructed  in  them.  Ward,  in  his  book  of  "  Irish  Antiquities,"  (cap.  5) 
informs  us  that  the  Druidical  order  was  established  in  Ireland  in  the  days 
of  Caesar,  and  that  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  same  sciences  and  letters 
vs  amougst  all  the  nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  Doctor  Parsons, 
who  makes  the  Milesian  invasion  so  very  early,  **  states  they  had  their 
Druids  with  them  in  all  their  wanderings  from  Scythiaj"  and  this  can  be 
seen  in  the  Book  of  Invasions. 

Celestius,  the  great  supporter  of  Pelagius,  the  Heresiarch — and  who  is 
called  by  St.  Jerome  the  leader  of  the  whole  Pelagian  army" — while  a 
youth,  and  before  he  had  adopted  the  heresy,  was,  as  is  supposed,  for  some 
time  at  the  monastery  of  Tours.  From  this  place,  he,  in  the  fourth  century, 
addressed  to  his  parents  in  Ireland  three  letters,  "  in  the  form  of  title 
books,  and  full  of  piety,  so  as  to  make  them  necessary  to  all  who  love  God." 
Reference  with  regard  to  these  letters  is  made  to  Tisdall,  and  others  who 
make  honorable  mention  of  these  two  unfortunate  Irish  heresiarchs,  against 
whose  doctrine  Rome  had  to  drive  the  full  force  of  her  artillery — St.  Jerome, 
St.  Augustine  at  Carthage,  St.  German,  St.  Patrick  himself  before  his 
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apostleship  to  Ireland,  and  a  whole  host  of  Saints  had  to  war  against  these 
two  men.  #  Now  the  very  fact  of  Celestius  having  sent  letters  to  his  parents, 
presupposes  the  use  of  letters  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  preposterous  to  send 
letters  to  persons  who  could  not  read  them. 

Between  the  Hebrew  and  Irish  characters  this  difference  exists.  The 
former  are  the  names  of  various  objects,  whilst  our  letters  are.  all,  the  names 
of  trees.  This  happened  from  the  fact  that  the  Druids  inhabited  woods,  and 
imposed  names  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  as  of  trees  having  a  curative 
quality.  In  this  point  of  view  our  alphabet  has  no  equal.  I  may  here 
observe  that  our  progenitors,  like  the  Egyptians,  had  their  characters  for 
sacred  as  well  as  profane  purposes.  This  character,  you  are  aware,  was 
the  Ogham  to  which  I  have  already  directed  attention.  This  is  referred  to 
by  Monsieur  Gebelin,  in  his  work,  "  Origine  de  TEcriture,"  as  well  as  by 
Baily.  They  state,  that  "  the  Irish  Ogham  resembles  the  characters  at 
Persepolis  "  There  are  many  of  those  characters  still  legible  on  stones  in 
this  country.*  On  these  the  primitive  Gadelians  wrote  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  a  hero,  or  a  mystery  of  religion.  The  ancient  Greeks  built  their 
monuments  to  the  dead,  and  their  temples  of  rude  stones.  So  Brigant 
tells;  and  before  images  such  stones  were  worshipped  by  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Pagan  Irish  did  the  same.f  The  latter  generally  wrote  on  tables  of 
wood,  which  were  made  of  beech.  From  this  circumstance,  Parsons  and 
Camden  argue  thar  the  English  got  their  letters  from  us.  They  say  that 
the  term  "  boc  or  buec"  is  Saxon,  and  means  a  beech  tree.  Why  dwell  so 
long  on  the  letters?  To  place  beyond  cavil  the  antiquity  of  our  alphabet 
and  our  enlightenment ;  at  the  same  time  not  with  a  wish  to  cast  a  stigma 
on  other  nations,  not  so  early  blessed  in  that  respect,  as  we  were.  This  too 
manifests  what  a  vigorous  class  of  thinkers  our  ancestors  were.  Names  were 
imposed,  not  arbitrarily,  but  from  some  causes;  Keating  and  Gratianus> 
or  Rev.  Doctor  Lynch,  Archdeacon  of  Tuam,  refer  to  several  Irish  Pagan 
works.  Our  early  polish  is  freely  confessed  by  every  unbiassed  scholar. 
Camden  states,  "  that  the  antiquity  of  all  other  nations  is  in  respect  to  that 
of  the  Irish  mere  novelty."  Daniel,  Gildas,  and  Rider  (alias  Knight)  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact,  and  they  say,  "  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  Saxons  and 
Normans,  the  English  writers  have  no  reliable  annals."  This  we  can  our- 
selves learn  by  a  glance  at  their  history.    In  the  days  of  Egilfrid  or  Elfrid, 


*  See  W.  Williams'  Essay— Ki).  Arch.  Soc,  May,  1856. 

|  Our  own  opinion  is  that  they  did  not,  but  that  persons  who  saw  them 
pray  around  them  imputed  such  to  them,  as  Protestants  accuse  Catholics  of 
idolatry,  because  we  pray  before  a  crucifix. 
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king  of  Northumbria,  there  wf&  scarcely  any  literature  in  the  sister  isle. 
That  unfortunate  prince  learned,  I  may  say,  his  alphabet  in  the  great  Abbey 
of  Mayo,  whose  ivy-mantled  walls  are  still  standing,  having  defied  the  in- 
fluences of  man  and  time.  He  was  forced  into  hospitable  and  learned  Eire 
by  his  wicked  subjects,  whom  Charlemagne  denounced  as  murderers  of 
their  lords.  Here  all  exiles,  and  the  persecuted  of  other  nations,  found  a 
]  ome  and  a  secure  asylum,  and  had  nothing  to  pay  In  the  reign  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  when  England  had  hardly  a  knowledge  of  any  language, 
our  ancestors  were  so  learned,  that  it  is  falsely  stated  some  of  them  wrote 
lucid  elaborate  fictions.  But  as  Lord  Ross  very  properly  observes,  "  if 
these  documents  were  forgfid,  and  not  genuine,  there  would  be  some  traces 
of  novelty  about  them.  Who  can  prove  the  fiction?  There  must  be  an 
end  put  to  the  audacity  of  any  one  person  presuming  to  pronounce  on  our 
venerable  relics  of  antiquity.  No  age  ever  went  by  in  which  Ireland  did 
not  distinguish  herself  in  the  race  of  literature.  It  could  be  truly  asserted 
that  the  writers  of  this  country  have  been  numerous  as  the  stars,  when  twi- 
light is  fading  into  darkness  in  a  frost.    See  O'Reilly's  and  Harris's  account. 

Josephus  relates,  44  that  such  was  the  precaution  of  the  Phoenicians,  lest 
the  memory  of  their  transactions  should  perish,  that  their  wisest  men  always 
secretly  preserved  them  in  public  records  They  kept  a  most  accurate 
register  of  ancient  occurrences.  They  did  so  because  their  religious  institu- 
tions enjoined  it  as  a  duty.  We  are  then  to  conclude  that  the  Irish  colony 
of  Clanna  Fenius,  besides  the  letters  and  religion  of  their  ancestors,  brought 
with  them,  and  religiously  preserved,  the  records  of  their  nation,  their  pe- 
digrees, and  principal  transactions.  This  opinion  is  forcibly  put  by  Doctor 
Parsons,  and  by  Lord  Ross,  who  says,  "  that  though  the  history  of  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  Milesians  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  he  would  not  dwell 
on  it,''  Let  me  observe,  that  a  few  journalists  who  reviewed  my  work, 
seemed  not  satisfied  that  I  took  notice  of  the  colonies  alluded  to.  Yet  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  such  distinguished  writers,  as  the  two  Parsons,  did  not  reject 
their  history  as  entirely  fabulous.  That  is  exactly  what  Irish  writers  have 
done.  What  was  consistent  with  reason  they  preserved,  having  passed  over 
the  rest  as  doubtful.  Parsons  says,  "  let  it  be  recollected  that  the  history 
until  the  colony  leaves  Phoenicia,  is  properly  Phoenician,  and  not  Irish,  then 
it  may  not  be  unpalatable#  The  Irish  and  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
of  the  world,  and  the  history  of  the  human  race,  are  substantially  the  same 

*  Some  writers  maintain  that  "  Magog"  means  "  the  land  of  Gog."  (Magh 
GhoigJ.  Others  think  that  Magog  is  the  same  as  "  Mac  Gog"  that  is,  "  son  of 
Gog;"  and  at  this  day,  so  remote  from  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  no  one 
could  decide  positively  what  is  the  true  version. 
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until  the  third  generation  from  Noah.  So  far,  therefore,  the  Irish  account 
cannot  be  questioned.  At  this  place  they  separate."  Our  genealogists 
derive  our  descent  from  Magog,  son  of  Japhet,  son  of  Noah;  Magog's 
sons  are  not  named  by  Moses — it  was  uot  necessary  for  him  to  do  so  — 
Keating  who  thoroughly  explored  our  native  records  says,  that  Magog  had 
three  sons,  Baath,  Jobhath,  Fathada,  (Baw,  Jova,  Faha) — then  Parsons  * 
writes,  "  there  is  a  chasm  of  one  generation  from  Baath  to  Phenius  who 
was  contemporary  with  Moses.''  This  should  not  be  a  cause  of  surprise, 
as  in  our  own  time  we  will  meet  many  persons  who  cannot  tell  the  names 
of  their  grandfathers,  though  they  could  give  the  names  of  their  great  grand- 
fathers— and  therefore  if  they  were  writing  a  history,  they  would  omit  a  link, 
simply  because  they  did  not  know  the  name.  Thus  a  generation  may  be  easily 
overlooked.  Phenius  was  their  king,  and  Scythia  their  country.  Josephus 
relates,  "  that,  after  the  Flood,  Magog  established  a  colony  called  Magog- 
ians,  by  themselves."  On  this  Ross  comments  thus,  "  this,  word  for  word, 
agrees  with  the  Irish  account.  We  then  ask,  how  could  the  chronologer. 
or  minstrels  of  Ireland  know  that  Magog  was  the  ancestor  of  th  Scythians 
Did  they  understand,  or  did  they  read  Josephus  ?  The  name  of  their  parent 
country  they  say  was  Scythia,  their  progenitors  Scythians,  but  they  some- 
times call  them  Pheni  or  Phoenicians."  Parsons*  and  Raleigh  were  bewil- 
dered as  to  the  exact  spot  whence  our  aucestors  originally  migrated.  I 
shewed  from  the  language  of  our  old  books  in  our  own  archives,  that  the 
place  was  towards  the  north  east  of  the  Caspian,  whence  Fenius  went  to 
Babylon  for  the  purpose  of  learning  Adam's  language  from  Heber,  with 
whom  it  remained  after  the  confusion  of  tongues.f  The  present  Indepen- 
dent or  Western  Tartary  was  the  primitive  Scythia.  In  course  of  time,  as 
the  colonies  streamed  from  it,  the  term  Scythia  was  applied  to  a  vast  extent 
of  country  ;  all  the  north  and  west,  and  a  very  little  to  the  south  east,  to- 
wards the  Himalaya  muuntains.  However,  Raleigh  was  not  far  from  the 
mark  in  having  placed  it  north  east  of  Palestine.  Josephus  makes  a  brother 
of  Magog  to  be  the  founder  of  Tyre.  Hence,  therefore,  the  manifest  cause 
of  the  identity  of  the  Phoenician,  Carthaginian,  and  Hibernian  dialects. 
"  Byrsa"  is  a  Phoenician  name  for  M  hide  ;  '  "  Barsagh"  is  the  Irish  for  a 
"  scolding  woman,"  or  "shrew,"  meaning  that  the  lash  of  her  tongue  is  as 
cutting  as  that  of  a  cow  hide  thong.  In  O'Brennans  Antiquities  at 
«'  Round  Towers,"  is  set  forth  the  exact  extent  of  Primitive  Persia,  in 
which  was  Scythia. 

*  Not  the  London  Antiquary,  for  he  brings  them  from  Scythia  to  Spain, 
thence  to  Ireland. 

f  See  «  O'Brennan's  Antiquities,"  Index  for  Confusion  of  tongues. 
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VERACITY  OF  IRISH  HISTORY. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  know,  that  Ogygia  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
gates  of  Thebes,  in  Achaia,  built  by  Cadmus  or  Gadelas.    Now  such  is 
one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland.    Cadmus  erected  a  temple  to  Oga,  the 
goddess  of  wisdom.    She  was  the  same  as  Athena?  of  the  Greeks.  This 
fact  is  worthy  of  notice,  es  tracing  the  identity  of  Cadmus  and  Gadelas. 
In  other  words,  that  Cadmus  was  Gadelas.    "  The  coincidences  pientioned 
by  me,"  observes  Parsons,  "are  conclusive  as  to  the  antiquity  and  veracity 
of  Irish  history.    The  Irish,  it  is  maintained,  did  not  read  Herodotus. 
They,  therefore,  had  no  other  way  to  learn  the  events  of  the  eastern  coun- 
tries but  through  their  own  records."    And,  he  adds,  "  that  native  records 
are  the  purest  guide  to  trace  the  origin  and  transactions  of  any  tribe."  He 
continues,  "  if  you  allow  the  Irish  to  have  had  any  record  of  those  times, 
their  having  mentioned  Moses  ought  not  to  invalidate  their  history.    "  Be- 
cause," he  has  remarked,  "  though  Dius  and  Menander  mention  Solomon, 
and  Berosus  speaks  of  Nebuchodonosor,  and  Manetho  and  Chceremon  talk 
of  Moses,  yet  no  one  doubts  the  authenticity  of  the  fragments  of  their  his- 
tories."   He  argues  "  that  the  Irish  writers  say  the  Phoenician  colony  sup- 
plied the  Israelites  with  provisions,  and  then  moved  down  the  Red  Sea 
w  th  their  ships  "    So  relates  Rabbi  Simon,  who  lived  200  years  before 
Christ.    ''And  because  these  Canaan  (Phoenician)  ships  gave  Israel  of  their 
provisions,  God  would  not  destroy  their  ships,  but  with  an  east  wind. carried 
them  far  down  the  Red  Sea."    'I his  is  precisely  the  Irish  version  of  the 
event.     No  person  will  attempt  to  say  that  our  ancient  writers  received  their 
information  from  the  writings  of  the  Rabbi.     This  harmony  in  narration 
must  be  accounted  for  thus  : — The  Rabbi  got  it  from  the  Jews,  and  the 
Irish  had  it  from  their  ancestors.    Parsons  explains  away  the  apparent  dif- 
ference in  other  respects  between  the  Jewish  and  Scripture  account.  He 
shews  "that  the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  Ireland  unless  what  they  heard 
from  the  Phoenicians,  and  that  the  Roman  writers  can  afford  no  evidences, 
as  both  England  and  Ireland  were  wholly  unknown  to  them  until  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar,  which,  he  says,  was  about  1000  years  posterior  to  the 
landing  of  the  colony.     It  is  strange,  that  authors  should  attempt  to  traduce 
the  character  of  a  people  of  whom  they  knew  nothing  until  after  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar  "    ««  Strabo  (adds  Parsons),  Diodorus  Siculus,  Mela,  and 
Solinus,  asperse  the  Irish  nation,  and  yet  they  never  set  their  feet  on  its 
shorts  ;  they  got  their  information  from  men,  who  likewise  were  never  in 
Ireland  ;  their  aspersions  therefore  are  not  to  be  noticed ;  they  dont  even 
say  that  they  received  their  account  from  persons  who  visited  Ireland  ;  they 
were  consequently,  he  says,  quite  unacquainted  with  the  internal  polity  and 
manners  of  the  people.     Wherefore,  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland  can 
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never  be  refuted  by  external  authority,  which  is  not  to  be  relied  on.*'* 
Lord  Ross  then  deals  severely  and  summarily  with  the  plagiarist  Mac 
Pherson,  whom  he  accuses  of  having  claimed  for  Scotland  the  poems  of 
Ossian,  and  having  scandalously  corrupted  them.  Doctor  Parsons,  after  a 
close  review  of  the  coincidences  of  the  Irish  traditions  of  even  the  humbler 
people  with  the  written  annals,  thus  states — "  The  historical  parts  of  their 
poems,  diverted  of  their  poetical  flowers,  coincides  exactly  with  the  most 
authentic  histories  in  the  world,  as  well  sacred  as  profane."  The  poet  Fir- 
cheirtne,  who  composed  a  code  of  Irish  laws,  in  the  reign  of  the  Monarch, 
Connor  Mac  Nessa,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  wrote  the  Uriceipt,  or  grammar 
of  the  Irish  language.  Cinfaola,  or  the  Learned,  corrected  it  in  the  reign 
of  King  Donald,  a.d.  624*.  His  writings  have  been  ever  looked  up  to  as  a 
criterion  of  purity  in  Celtic  literature ;  they  are  referred  to  in  the  annals  of 
the  Four  Masters.  His  poem,  relative  to  the  advent  of  the  Milesians,  has 
internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Bal- 
lymote,  folio  xi.,  column  2,  compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century;  and  in 
the  book  of  Glendalough.  The  remains  of  the  forts  and  palaces,  therein 
mentioned,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Kilkenny,  Wicklow,  and  other  places,  and 
this  fact  refutes  the  notion,  that  the  Danes  built  our  duns  or  forts,  though 
they  raised  some  ;  as  to  these  Ledwich  errs. 

It  is  objected  that  our  Bards,  making  Moses  and  Niul  contemporaries, 
threw  discredit  on  Irish  history.  The  objection  is  frivolous,  as  in  a  matter 
of  such  high  antiquity  no  person  can  fix  the  exact  period  of  Phenius's  mi- 
gration from  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  to  Sennair  {Old  land),  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  primitive  tongue,  and  of  collecting  the  various  dialects  that 
arose  at  the  "  Confusion  of  tongues,"  and  which  were  spoken  by  the  dispersed 
tribes.  The  object  of  Niul's  father  being  such,  his  migration  must  have  been 
long  after  the  Confusion.  The  Bards  dont  say  Phenius  went  to  see  Heber, 
but  only  that  he  went  to  learn  his  language.  Now  Heber  died  A.M.  2187; 
and  if  1  make  a  fair  hypothesis — that  it  was  100  years  after  that  event  the 
Scythian  king  went  to  Babylon — the  date  of  his  arrival  will  be  A.M.  2287, 
just  186  years  before  the  time  Holy  Writ  tells  us  Moses  crossed  the  Red  Sea, 
and  was,  according  to  our  Bards,  relieved  by  the  Gadelians  with  provisions, 
and  for  which  God  blessed  their  offspring  through  Moses.  When  the  reader 
will  have  considered  the  extraordinary  character  of  Niulf  for  goodness  and 
learning,  he  will  admit  that  186  years  were  no  great  age  for  him  at  that  early 

*  How  applicable  is  this  rebuke  of  Parsons  to  English  scribes  who,  pre- 
tending that  they  make  tours  through  Ireland,  pen  books,  whilst  perched 
on  a  roost  in  an  attic  in  London,  and  give  to  the  world  their  "  Week  in  the 
West,"  "  Week  on  the  Shannon;"  whereas  they  never  left  the  roost. 

f  Niul  was  born  about  twelve  months  after  Phenius's  arrival  in  Sennair. 
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period  when  men  led  temperate  lues,  and  were  remarkable  for  longevity.  But 
all  wonder  will  disappear  when  I  have  placed  before  you  a  few  facts.  Easton's 
work  on  "  Human  Longevity,"  (Salisbury,  1799),  says  that  the  Countess  of 
Desmond,  a  native  of  Ireland,  lived  to  the  age  of  145,  and,  up  to  her  death, 
was  in  all  her  usual  vigor.  She  saw  nine  successive  kings  of  England  from 
Edward  IV.  to  James  I.  Thomas  Parr.  Wimington,  Yorkshire,  died  A.D. 
1635,  aged  152;  and  medical  men  say,  if  he  had  not  gone  to  London  he  would 
have  lived  to  the  age  of  200.  Henry  Jenkins,  Yorkshire,  died  A.D.  1070, 
aged  169  years.  St.  Monagh,  1781,  aged  185.  The  same  author  tells  us 
that  Maffeus  and  the  royal  historiographer,  Fernandez  Lopez,  Portuguese 
authors  (whom  Easton  calls  models  of  veracity),  state  that  one  Numas  de 
Cugna,  a  native  of  Bengal,  lived  to  the  age  of  370.  Tegg's  Chronology 
mentions  one  Lynch,  a  negro  of  Jamaica,  who  lived  to  150.  I  bave  been 
myself  speaking  this  year  to  a  person  named  John  Smith,  in  presence  of 
many  witnesses,  as  he  told  me  that  he  saw  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  New  York,  a  tombstone  of  an  Italian  who  died  at  the  age  of  175. 
The  Freeman's  Journal  gives  an  instance  of  a  man  having  died  at  the  age  of 
150,  in  Kingstown,  near  Dublin,  A.D.  1857.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  there 
is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  Bards  having  said  that  Moses  and  Niul  met* 
On  the  contrary  it  is  to  their  credit  that  their  narration  of  facts  can  be  made 
to  agree  with  that  of  Holy  Writ. 

ANCIENT  NATIONAL  MILITIA. 
As  to  our  National  Militia,  I  have  not  time  to  speak  of  them  as  the  mat- 
ter demands.  There  was  never  better  disciplined,  nor  braver  men  than  they. 
Their  syst°m  of  strategy  was  most  perfect.  The  standing  army  was  only 
three  legions,  of  3000  men  to  each,  unless  in  case  of  necessity,  when  the 
number  was  nine  legions,  of  2,000  men  each.  There  was  a  Cath-mhileadh 
(Caveelee),  or  Colonel,  over  each  legion,  and  a  man,  known,  loved,  and 
trusted,  by  the  men  in  his  command  ;  every  hundred  men  had  a  captain  of 
the  same  character ;  a  lieutenant  had  fifty  men;  a  serjeant,  who  was  like 
the  Roman  Decurio,  had  the  command  of  twenty-five  men.  But  when  the 
army  was  drawn  out  in  battle  array,  there  was  an  officer  to  every  ten  men 
in  a  rank,  and  that  was  the  usual  order.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  erro- 
neous impression  exists,  that  one  man  was  equal  to  ten  men  of  any  other 
nalion  ;  whereas  its  meaning  is,  that  the  officer,  with  his  ten  men,  would 
encounter  any  ten  enemies.  It  was  death  by  the  military  law  to  recede  an 
inch — but  to  advance  fearlessly.  The  Irish  militia  laws  were  most  honorable. 
By  them  no  candidate  could  be  taken  into  the  ranks  until  he  had  first  sub- 
scribed to  these  articles : — first,  that  in  selecting  a  wife,  he  should  do  so 
for  her  virtues,  her  courtesy,  and  good  manners — not  for  her  fortune  ; 
second,  that  he  would  never  offer  violence  to  a  woman's  honor;  third,  that 
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he  would  be  charitable  to  the  poor  ;  fourth,  that  he  would  not  refuse  to  fight 
with  any  nine  men  of  any  other  country  From  this  it  appears  how  par- 
ticular Finn  Mac  Chumhuill  ( Chooil)  was  in  selecting  men  for  his  army, 
Never  was  an  army  superior  to  these  Pagan  soldiers  in  bravery,  discipline, 
and  morality.  They  geuerally  subsisted  during  six  months  of  the  year  by 
fishing  and  hunting,  and  wherever  night  came  on  them,  they  fitted  up  tem- 
porary sheds  of  and  with  the  boughs  of  trees  ;  their  beds  consisted  of  the 
same  materials,  strewed  over  with  rushes  and  moss.  In  the  winter  months 
they  were  maintained  at  the  King's  expense,  and  billeted  amongst  the  peo- 
ple. They  took  only  one  meil,  and  that  in  the  evening.  To  prepare  for 
it  they  dug  large  pits,  and  into  them  they  put  alternate  layers  of  stones, 
dried  wood,  and  meat  tied  up  in  rushes,  and  then  applied  fire  to  the  bottom, 
as  we  now  dry  corn  in  our  rnral  kilns.  This  being  done,  they  went  to  wash 
off  the  day's  perspiration  in  some  water,  near  which  they  were  always  sure 
to  rest  for  this  purpose  And  such  was  their  modesty,  Miss  Brookes  and 
Rev  Wm.  Walker  say,  that  they  first  washed  the  lower  part  of  themselves, 
and  then  having  tied  their  shirts  round  their  waists,  they  washed  the  upper 
part.  What  morality  iu  Pagans  !  but  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  Pagan 
or  Christian  Ireland  at  all  times  was  pre-eminent  in  this  respect  ;  the  few 
exceptions  do  but  prove  the  rule  of  Irish  morality.  Some  lying  historians, 
who  wish  to  make  money  by  ministering  to  the  morbid  appetite  of  the  lovers 
of  romance  and  vulgar  nonsense,  have  sought  to  bring  discredit  on  our  Irish 
militia  and  their  generals,  by  telling  myths,  relative  to  them.  Amongst 
this  vile  hireling  class,  is  Hector  Boetius  of  Scotland,  who  represents  Finn 
Mac  Cumhuill  as  a  man  of  enormous  stature,  fifteen  cubits  high.  But  the 
ancient  native  records  tell  us,  that  he  was  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  that  he 
had  under  him  men  of  larger  size,  and  of  a  more  robust  body.  Never  was 
there  a  better  authenticated  fact,  nor  more  certain,  than  that  Finn  was  in 
existence,  and  of  great  renown  in  Ireland  as  a  veritable  man,  and  a  polished 
courtier.  His  parentage,  pedigree,  the  time  of  his  birth  and  death,  can  be 
ascertained  by  reference  to  Keating,  O' Flaherty,  O'Hallaron,  and  others. 
The  history  of  Magh  Lena,  which  I  understaud  has  been  lately  edited  by 
Professor  Curry,  will  convince  any  rational  man  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
illustrious  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Fianna  Erin.  To  this  day,  when 
the  peasantry  turn  up  hard  black  earth,  they  call  it  "  Finn's  earth,"  thus 
meaning,  that  it  is  some  of  the  remains  of  the  burnt  clay  which  remained x>f 
the  pits  in  which  the  Fianna  cooked  their  meat.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  it  was  not  native  writers  forged  the  fables,  but  men  of  other  countries, 
for  the  purpose  of  traducing  the  Trish  character,  and  to  throw  discredit 
on  our  history.  Throughout  the  history  will  be  inserted  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  Ireland's  pristine  glory. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  historian,  who  would  make  his  narrative  interesting, 
ought  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  aborigines  of  the 
country  about  which  he  means  to  write.  In  accordance  with 
this  principle  a  School  History  of  Ireland  cannot  have  a  more 
suitable  opening  than  the  following. 

TRACING  THE  SCOTTIC  RACE  TO  THEIR  SOURCE— JAPHET, 
SON  OF  NOAH. 

The  thread  of  this  chapter  is  taken  from  the  "  Book  of  In- 
vasions," which  is  called  the  "Becord  of  Dromsneachta." 
This  was  a  book  of  authority,  when  St.  Patrick  came  to  Ire- 
land. Magog,  the  son  of  Japhet,  had  three  sons — Baath, 
Ibhaath,  and  Fathaechta.*  From  Baath  came  Penius  Parsa, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Gael.  Niul  was  the  son  of  Penius,  and 
Gaodhalf  was  the  son  of  Niul.  The  reason  of  their  being 
called  "  China  Scuit"  Scythic,  or  Scottish  race,  is  this : — The 
sovereignty  of  Scythia  having  been  left  to  Nenual,  the  elder 
son  of  Penius,  whilst  Niul  the  youngerj  having  got  for  his 
inheritance  only  the  profits  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  ordered 
his  posterity  to  be  called  Scidts  or  Scots.  Penius  went  to 
Shenair§  to  learn  the  language  of  his  ancestors.  This  was 
after  the  return  to  Scythia  of  the  seventy-two  of  his  scholars 

*  Baw,  Ivaw,  Fawawghtha.  f  Gayul. 

\  It  is  from  this  Niul  the  illustrious  O'Neills  of  Ulster  derive  their  name . 
§  Old  land. 
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whom  he  sent  out  as  deputations  to  collect  the  several  dialects. 
With  these  he  formed  the  University  of  Shenair.  The  heads 
of  this  School  were  Fenius,  Gael,  the  son  of  Eahor  of  the 
race  of  Gotner  from  Greece,  and  Khee,  of  the  race  of  Shem. 
Kinfiola,  the  learned,  tells  us  that  it  was  at  this  time  was  born 
Ninus,*  son  of  Belus,  who  was  son  of  Nimrod.  At  the  end 
of  twenty  years  Fenius  returned  with  some  of  the  learned 
men  to  Scythia,  where  he  established  Schools.  He  made 
Gael,  son  of  Eahor,  his  relative,  President  of  these  schools  j 
and,  amongst  other  things,  he  got  him  to  reduce  the  Irish 
tongue  into  school  form,  and  to  divide  it  into  five  dialects, 
viz. : — the  Fenian,  the  poetic,  historic,  medical,  and  the  ver- 
nacular dialects.  It  was  after  this  Gael,  and  not  after  the 
grandson,  our  language  was  called  Gaodhalig.t  Fenius  lived 
and  ruled  twenty-two  years  after  his  reassumption  of  the  scep- 
tre. NiuPs  fame,  having  reached  Pharaoh,  he  was  invited  into 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  founding  schools  therein.  He  got 
Scota,  Pharaoh's  daughter,  in  marriage  ;  and,  as  a  marriage 
portion,  he  received  territories  J  along  the  Red  Sea.  On  his 
death  his  widow  and  Gael  ruled  the  territory ;  of  Gael  came 
Easru,  and  of  the  latter  was  descended  Sru.  These  succes- 
sively ruled  Wild's  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Pharaoh  an  tur\  banished  the  Gael;||  and  in  this  part  of  the 
narration  Walsingham  in  his  Hypodigma  concurs  :  but  he 
certainly  errs  when  he  says,  that  it  was  Sru  who  came  to  Spain, 
the  fact  being  that  it  was  Braha,  the  thirteenth  from  Niul, 
that  settled  in  Spain.  It  was  to  Crete  Sru  migrated,  and  in 
which  he  died.    His  son,  Heber  Scot,  went  thence  to  Scythia, 

*  Anno  mundi  1945.  f  Gayul. 

|  Improperly  called  "  Caperchirath,"  as  there  was  no  city  there  at  the 

time. 

§  '  ham oh  of  the  Tower — so  called,  as  probably  he  was  the  first  Egyptian 
kir.g  that  get  a  large  one  erected  for  worship  and  as  a  light-house. 
||  The  Gael  banished  from  Egpyt  A.D.  2265. 
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with  a  crew  of  four  ships  and  thirty  persons  in  each  ship.  In 
Crete  he  left  some  of  his  people.  On  Heber' s  arrival  a  war 
broke  out  between  hirn  and  the  offspring  of  Nenual  for  the 
crown.  After  Heber*  s  death,  Eagnon,  son  of  Taith,  killed 
Eiflore  the  king,  of  the  race  of  Nenual.  The  two  sons  of 
the  latter,  Eiffill  and  Nenual,  drove  out  the  Gael  under  the 
leadership  of  Eagnon  and  Heber,  the  sons  of  Taith.  They 
sailed  to  an  island  in  the  Caspian.  In  this  island  died  Agnon, 
whose  sons  were  Ealladh,  Lavfinn/*  and  Lavglass.f  The  sons 
of  Heber  were  Cahear  and  King.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months 
the  Gael  sailed  from  the  island  in  three  ships,  there  being  sixty 
in  each,  and  every  third  man  having  a  wife ;  there  were  six 
captains.  They  sailed  along  the  river  Cyrus  until  they  reached 
the  Moschech  mountains  where  the  Phasis  met  the  river  Cyrus. 
On  the  majestic  Phasis  they  navigated  into  the  Pontic  or  Eux- 
ine  Sea ;  along  the  eastern  coast  they  sailed  until  they  arrived 
at  the  country  of  Gothia  or  Gothland,  lying  east  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube  but  west  of  the  present  Crimea.  It  was  here 
Lavfinn  had  an  eminent  son,  Gkinfinn.  J  Here  it  is  said  they 
remained  150  years.  It  was  in  this  country  was  born  Bratha, 
the  eighth  in  descent  from  Heber  of  the  White  Knee.  The 
Book  of  Invasions  states  that  Gothia  was  an  island  near  Crete 
and  Sicily,  but  that  cannot  be,  as  the  same  authority  told  us 
already,  that  the  Gael,  upon  having  left  the  island,  sailed  by 
a  narrow  sea,  which  was  no  other  than  the  river  Cyrus  (there 
being  no  other  possible  passage  for  them,  considering  circum- 
stances), until  they  came  to  the  Moschech  mountains  (not  the 
"  Bip/tean  Hills"  as  there  were  no  such),  whence  they  navi- 
gated to  a  country,  called  "  Gothiana  "§   There  was  no  coun- 

*  White  hand.  f  Green  hand.  $  White  knee. 

§  W7e  incline  to  the  opinion  that  "  Samothrace,"  an  island  in  the  JEgean 
Sea,  north-west  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  is  "  Gothiana,"  as  it  is  called 
by  some  Writers  "  Ircenia,"  in  which  Ir,  the  noblest  son  of  Milesius,  was 
born. 
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try  within  reach  of  them  by  sea  but  that  pointed  out  before. 
From  Gothland  they  sailed  along  the  west  of  the  Euxine,  out 
by  the  Bosphorus,  or  Straits  of  Constantinople,  the  Propontis 
or  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Hellespont  or  Dardanelles,  along  the 
coast  of  Phrygia,  westward  thence  to  Crete,  Lacedeemon, 
Sicily,  then  cruising  along  the  coast  of  Africa  until  they  arrived 
at  Gadeira  or  Cadiz.  Here,  beyond  all  doubt,  they,  for  a 
time,  settled  about  A.M.  2355,  and  formed  what  is  called  the 
Phoenician  colony  about  1565  years  before  Christ.  Bratha  sailed 
thence  northward,  and  put  into  Gallicia,  so  called  after  the 
Gael.  The  four  chiefs,  who  accompanied  Bratha  to  Spain, 
were,  Oige,  Uige,  Mantan,  and  Cahiear.  Under  these  ad- 
mirals were  four  ships,  in  each  of  which  were  fourteen  mar- 
ried couples,  besides  six  armed  men.  On  landing  they  were 
opposed  by  the  descendants  of  Tubal,  son  of  Japhet,  whom 
they  subdued.  The  offspring  of  Oige  and,  Uige  died  of  a 
plague,  whilst  Braha's  encreased.  Of  Braha  came  Brogan,  from 
whom  descended  Bile,  father  of  Mile  EaspaineV*  or  Milesius. 

Milesius,  whose  fame  was  become  great  in  Spain,  having 
conceived  a  desire  of  visiting  his  kindred  in  Scythia,  who  he 
heard  were  harrassed  by  neighbouring  tribes,  equips  a  fleet  of 
thirty  ships,  and  having  manned  them  with  the  due  number 
of  heroes,  takes  to  the  Atlantic,  sails  southwards,  goes  in  by 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibraltar).  He  thereupon 
pursues  the  route  that  his  ancestors  took  as  they  came  to  Spain. 
Upon  his  having  arrived  in  Scythia  he  sent  a  despatch  to  Eiflore, 
king  of  the  country,  to  apprise  him  of  his  arrival.  Milesius 
was  invited  to  the  court,  where,  after  the  usual  greetings  of 
welcome  had  been  gone  through,  the  king,  having  made  him 
commander-in  chief  of  his  forces,  gave  him  in  marriage  his 
daughter  Sheng,  who  bore  him  two  sons,  viz.  :  Don  and  Air- 
each  Feavrua.    When  Milesius  had  subdued  the  invaders  and 

*  Spanish  warrior. 
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marauders,  he  became  a  great  favorite  with  the  people.  The 
king,  having  observed  this,  grew  apprehensive  lest  Milesius 
might  become  so  powerful  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  sovereignty. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  dread,  he  plotted  for  his  death, 
though  he  was  his  son-in-law.  A  knowledge  of  the  plot  having 
been  intimated  to  Milesius,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  king 
and  him.  Thereupon  Milesius  in  single  combat  wounded  the 
king  in  the  knee,  and  he  died  of  the  wound.*  Milesius, 
therefore,  unwilling  to  remain  longer  in  Scythia,  assembled  his 
faithful  people,  embarked  them  on  board  sixty  ships,  and 
sailed  through  the  Caspian;  thence  having  entered  the  river 
Cyrus  west  of  it,  navigated  until  he  came  to  the  river  Phasis, 
which  joins  it,  at  a  defile  in  the  Moschech  mountains  ;  he  rode 
on  the  waters  of  that  majestic  river  until  he  reached  the  Pontic 
or  Euxine  Sea.  He  thence  cruised  along  its  eastern  coast,  pass- 
ing south  of  the  present  Crimea,  visits  the  invincible  Dahse 
a  tribe  of  the  Scythians,  and  having  learned  the  state  of  his 
kindred  in  that  country,  which  lay  east  of  the  Danube,  he 
once  more  put  to  sea,  going  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
Euxine.  He  then  continues  his  voyage  through  the  Bosphorus 
or  Straits  of  Constantinople,  enters  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of 
Marmora,  comes  out  by  the  Hellespont  or  Dardanelles,  pro- 
ceeds through  the  iEgean  Sea  along  the  coast  of  Troas,  Ionia, 
and  lands  at  Crete.  Here  he  leaves  such  of  his  crew  as  were 
sick,  aged,  or  weary  of  the  journey ;  and  having  done  so  he 
sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  whence  he  sends  a  message 
to  Pharaoh  Nictonebus,  informing  his  Majesty  of  his  having 
landed  in  his  dominions.  The  latter,  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
embassy,  dispatches  some  of  his  courtiers  to  invite  him  to  his 
palace.  When  he  had  arrived,  the  king  having  welcomed 
him,  gave  lands  to  himself  and  his  people.    At  this  time  there 


*  Book  of  Ballymote,  p.  31  and  32. 
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broke  out  a  mighty  war  between  Pharaoh  and  the  king  of 
Ethiopia.  Pharaoh,  having  heard  of  the  heroism  and  valor 
of  Milesius,  made  him  commander-in-chief  of  his  forces. 
Such  was  his  prowess  and  great  success  in  arms  against 
the  enemy,  that  his  fame  and  renown  spread  far  and  wide. 
In  consequence  of  his  brilliant  achievements,  Pharaoh  gave 
hitn  as  wife  his  daughter  whom  he  called  Scota,  after  the  name 
of  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  By  her  he  had  two  sons  in 
Egypt,  viz.  :  Heber  of  the  White  Knee,  and  Avergin  who 
was  afterwards  a  celebrated  poet.  We  should  have  previously 
stated,  that,  as  soon  as  Milesius  had  arrived  in  Egypt,  lie  sent 
twelve  young  men'35'  of  talent  to  learn  the  chief  arts  of  that 
country,  giving  direction  to  each  of  them  to  become  thorough 
master  of  some  one  art,  so  as  that  at  the  end  of  his  seven 
years'  residence  therein  he  might  return  to  Spain  carrying  with 
him  the  most  valuable  knowledge  of  Egypt.  In  this  very  fact 
we  have  an  evidence  of  the  great  devotion  of  the  Milesian 
race  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences.  After  a  stay  of  seven  years  in  Egypt  he 
gets  ready  his  three-score  ships,  and,  having  embarked  in  them 
his  people,  he  takes  leave  of  his  father-in-law.  He  sails  north- 
ward to  visit  the  colony  he  left  in  Crete.  Thence  he  goes 
through  the  iEgean  Sea  and  arrives  at  Samothrace,  a  small  is- 
land lying  west  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  His  object  in 
having  visited  this  island  was  to  learn  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  their  religious  worship,  it  being  the  great  mart  for  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  Pagan  theology,  as  almost  all  the  Gods  of  Asia 
and  Greece  were  worshipped  there.    It  was  in  this  island  was 

*  The  Book  of  Ballymote  supplies  us  with  the  names  of  the  twelve, 
who  learned  the  arts  and  sciences.  These  are  they  : — Segda,  Sabairce, 
and  Sairge,  learned  Mechanics;  Mantan,  Caithear,  and  Fulman,  Druidis  ; 
Goisdean,  Anairghin  (Avereen)  and  Don  studied  Law ;  Military  Tactics 
were  learned  by  Milidh,  Oige,  and  Uige. 
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born  Ir,  the  noblest  of  his  sons,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  most 
illustrious  champions  of  Ireland,  her  greatest  saints,  statesmen* 
orators  and  poets.  This  island  was,  from  the  fact  of  his  birth 
therein,  called  Ir-an  (land  of  Ir)  or  Iraena.  Having  here 
attained  his  object,  he  puts  to  sea,  voyaging  southward  through 
the  iEgean  and  Cyclades,  passing  by  Milos,  until  he  comes  to 
Lacedaemonia,  whence  he  goes  towards,  and  puts  in  at  the  island 
Ortygia,  contiguous  to  the  south-west  part  of  Sicily.  The 
most  of  this  route  has  been  suggested  by  the  beautiful  Irish 
poem  of  Bishop  O'Connell,  which  we  have  given  in  the  original 
with  a  translation  in  our  Eirst  Volume.  This  poem  is  now 
rendered  famous  under  the  name  of  "Ireland's  Dirge." 

Having  sailed  from  this  island,  he  proceeds  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  comes  out  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  cruises 
by  the  western  coast  of  Spain,  and  makes  land  at  Galieia,  or 
"The  land  of  the  Gael."  His  countrymen  were  overjoyed  at 
his  return,' as  they  were  overrun  by  the  Goths  and  other  stran- 
gers. Against  these,  having  collected  all  the  forces  he  could, 
he  triumphed  over  them  in  fifty-four  battles,  and  expelled  them 
the  country;  so  that  himself  and  the  descendants  of  Brogan, 
the  Spanish  ancestor  of  the  Gael  of  Ireland,  became  sole 
masters  of  the  country.  The  land  having  been  wasted  by  war, 
famine  and  disease,  the  usual  consequence  set  in.  The  chief- 
tains, therefore,  having  met  in  council,  to  deliberate  upon  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  people's  suffering,  re 
solved  upon  sending  the  most  prudent,  learned  and  accom- 
plished amongst  them  to  take  observations  of  Ireland,  as  their 
prophet  Caihear  had  predicted  that  such  was  their  final  desti- 
nation. The  personage  so  selected  was  Ith  (Ee)  son  of  Bro- 
gan, son  of  Braha  and  uncle  of  Milesius,  though  some  say 
(but  falsely)  that  he  was  his  brother.  He  could  not  be  that, 
whereas  he  was  brother  of  Bile  who  was  father  of  Milesius. 
The  council  chamber  was  in  Brogan's  tower  in  Galicia.  The 
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reader  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  terrible  days  of 
English  Elizabeth  the  glorious  O'Donnell,  the  0' Moore,  the 
renowned  O'Sullivan  Beare,  and  other  persecuted  Irish  princes, 
made  it  a  point,  upon  having  landed  in  Spain,  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  remains  of  their  ancestral  Tower.  In  addition 
to  the  prophecy  relative  to  Ireland,  there  existed  an  affinity 
between  the  two  countries  j  for  Eochy  Mae  Arc,  the  last  king 
of  the  Eirbolgs,  married  Tailte,  daughter  of  Maraore,  king  of 
Spain.*  The  Book  of  Invasions  tells  us  that  Ith,  upon  his 
having  made  land,  asked  the  name  of  the  country,  was  told 
that  it  was  Inis-ealga  (noble  island),  and  that  the  three  sons  of 
Carmocla  Milvul  (or  Carmada,  "the  honey-mouthed")  son  of 
Daga,  ruled  the  country  alternately  each  successive  year.  They 
were  at  this  time  in  Ulster,  and  had  a  dispute  with  regard  to 
the  division  of  the  treasures  of  their  ancestors.  Ith,  with 
two-thirds  of  his  crew,  or  one  hundred  men,  proceeded  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  princes.  They  bade  him  welcome,  and 
told  him  the  cause  of  their  dispute.  He  informed  them  that 
it  was  a  storm  drove  him  on  their  island,  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  reside  in  it  but  to  return  to  his  own  country.  His 
courtly  manners  and  learning  conciliated  for  him  the  good 
opinion  of  the  princes,  whose  names  were,  Mac  Coill,  Mac 
Ceacht,  and  Mac  Greine.f  Ith  having  advised  the  brothers 
to  make  an  equal  partition  of  the  treasure,  and  thus  reconciled 
them,  he  withdrew — after  having  first  spoken  in  high  terms 
of  the  richness  of  the  land  which  they  possessed.  The  princes > 

•  From  this  queen  the  celebrated  games,  known  as  the  Tailtean,  were  so 
calle  d 

f  Mac  Coill,  that  is,  "  the  son  of  wood"  as  he  liked  the  trade  of  a  car- 
penter. Mac  Ceacht,  the  "son  of  the  plough,]'  as  he  was  fond  of  agri- 
cvlture.  Mac  Greina,  as  he  studied  astronomy,  including  the  motion  of 
the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies.  For,  assuredly,  the  primitive  Da- 
naans  worshipped  the  true  God,  though  in  after  times  they  worshipped  the 
celestial  deities. 
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when  they  had  reflected  on  the  language  of  1th,  considering 
that  he  but  came  to  reconnoitre  the  island,  and  that  he  might 
return  with  his  countrymen  to  make  a  conquest  of  it,  followed 
and  slew  him.  His  followers  brought  the  dead  body  of  their 
admiral  to  their  shipping,  and  having  put  it  on  board  returned 
to  Spain,  related  to  their  friends  the  treacherous  treatment  of 
the  Tuatha  de  Danaans.  The  sons  of  Ith  and,  of  Milesius  re- 
solved to  sail  for  Ireland  and  avenge  the  death  of  the  former. 
Thirty  ships  composed  their  fleet,  and  in  each  ship  were  thirty 
chiefs  besides  common  soldiers  and  their  wives.  In  this  fleet 
were,  according  to  "The  Book  of  Invasions,"  forty  sons  of 
Milesius,  eight  only  of  whom  were  legitimate,  and  were  sons 
of  Sheng,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Scythia,  and  Scota,  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh.  By  the  former  he  had,  as  was  before  said, 
Bonn  and  Aireach  Feavroo ;  and  by  Scota  he  had  six,  viz. — 
Heber  and  Amhergin,  born  in  Egypt;  Ir,  born  in  Ir-an  or 
Samothrace  ;  Calpa,  born  in  Gothia  ;  Aranann  and  Hereinon, 
born  in  Gallicia. — See  page  125  Keating,  vol.  I.  for  the  names 
of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Milesius,  and  the  places  in  Ireland 
called  after  the  forty  commanders.  The  place  of  their  landing 
was,  first,  in  Wexford  harbour,  and  afterwards,  at  Inver  Sgeine, 
or  Kenmare  in  Kerry. — See  Poem  of  Cionnfaela  on  "  the  Mile- 
sian voyage."  Having,  it  is  hoped,  satisfactorily  traced  the  true 
Milesians  of  Ireland  to  their  source,  and  having  followed  them 
through  their  circumnavigations,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, 
resting  on  the  most  reliable  authorities,  we  now  come  to  treat 
of  their  territory  since  their  arrival. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  NAMES  OF  IRELAND. 
Ireland,  according  to  Orpheus  of  Crotona,  cotemporary  of 
Pisistratus,  and  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  in  his  poem  of  the 
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Argonauts,  543  years  before  Christ ;  and  Aristotle,  in  his  book 
of  the  world,  to  Alexander,  call  it  "  Ierna."*  Juvenal  and 
Pomponius  Mela,  call  it  "  Iuverna."t  Ptolemy,  "Iuernia." 
Diodorus  Siculus,  "  Iris"  In  the  life  of  Gilclas  Badonicus 
it  is  called  "  Iren."{  Claudianus  and  Strabo  call  it  "  Ierne." 
Bufus  Eestus  Avienus  in  his  book  calls  it  "  Insula  Sacra."§ 
Plutarch,  in  his  book  De  facie  in  orbe  lunae,  calls  it  "  Ogy- 
gia."||  Caesar,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus  call  it  "  Hibernia,"  which 
is  the  same  as  the  previous  names;  "h"  is  no  letter  and  is 
only  an  euphonic  insertion — a  thing  very  much  used  with 
Greek  and  Latin  writers — removing  h  and  b  —  we  have 
"  lernia."  The  Irish  derivation  of  which  is  sacred, 
"  in,"  island.  Greek,  Hiere,  sacred,  nesos,  island,  "  sacred 
isle."  Pliny  tells  us,  we  should  seek  the  proper  name  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  the  one  adopted  by  the  inhabi-  > 
tants,  and  not  the  one  given  by  the  caprice  of  strangers.^f 
Keating**  says  it  was  called  "Inis  Alga,"tt  or  "  noble  island" 
"  Xnisfail,"tJ  from  "Lia-fail,"  or  "stone  of  destiny  "  brought 
thither  by  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans  from  Norway  before  and 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Milesians ;  it  was  called  Eire,  Fodhla, 
(Feeola),  and  Banba,  after  three  sisters,  who  were  married  to 

*  Of  a  similar  antiquity,  neither  the  Romans  themselves  could  produce 
a  testimony. — Usher,  page  724. 

f  Peter  Lombard,  comment,  cap.  I. 

%  He  went  to  Iren  or  Ireland,  that  he  might  find  the  opinions  of  other 
Doctors  of  Philosophy  and  divine  learning — Life  of  Gildas,  c.  6. 

§  From  this  the  ancients  gave  it  the  name  of  Sacred  Island  ;  it  has  a 
deep  soil  in  the  waters,  the  Hibernians  are  its  possessors  ;  an  island  of  the 
Albions  lies  near  and  open. — Festus  Avienus  in  Camden. 

||  The  Poecs  call  that  "  Ogygia"  which  means  "  most  ancient.'' — Rhodog. 
b.  15,  c.  33. 

U  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  I. 

**  Book  of  Emigrations. 

ft  Psalter  of  Cashel. 

XX  Lecan  and  others. 
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three  brothers,  who  reigned  alternately,  as  we,  in  our  first 
chapter,  mentioned.  Camden  says,  that  "  Erin,"  or  Eire,  is  the 
real  name  of  the  island,  but  he  is  wrong  in  its  derivation  from 
the  Irish  word  "  Hiar." — SeeOgygia.#  The  Milesians  called  it 
"  Scotia/'  and  the  inhabitants,  Clanna-Scuitte,  from  Scota, 
alluded  to  before.  It  is  certain  that  from  the  third  to  the 
eleventh  century,  Ireland  was  called  by  foreigners  "  Scotia" 
and  its  inhabitants  Scoti,  or  Scots,  t  Ainmian  and  Claudian, 
in  the  fourth  century,  call  the  Irish,  Scots.J  St.  Prosper, 
speaking  of  the  Pelagian  heresy  in  Britain,  calls  Ireland  "  the 
Island  of  Scots. "§  Gildas,  in  the  sixth  century,  speaks  of 
the  Irish  and  Scots  as  the  same  people.  ||  Isidore,  in  the  se- 
venth century,  says  "  that  Scotia  is  the  same  as  Ireland" 
("  Scotia  eadem  et  Hibernia."T  The  Abbot  Jonas  says,  "  that 
Columbanus  was  born  in  Ireland,  which  was  inhabited  by  Scots, 
and  that  it  surpassed  all  the  neighbouring  countries  in  the 
fervor  of  Christianity,  and  in  faith."**  The  holy  men  Aid- 
helm,  Abbot  of  Malmesbury,  and  Adamnan,  Abbot  of  Hy, 
use  "Irish  and  Scots,"  "Ireland  and  Scotia"  as  synonimous  * 
terms.tt  The  venerable  Bede,  a  respectable  authority  of  the 
eighth  century,  confirms  the  truth  of  this  statement,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  in  the  first  chapter,  where  he  speaks  of 

*  As  much  as  the  east  is  distant  from  the  west,  so  much  does  Eire  (Hiar, 
in  the  Irish,  which  means  westerly)  differ  in  its  meaning — Ogy,  p.  20,  pt.  I. 

f  Peter  Lombard,  comment,  cap.  I.,  page  5  ;  cap.  II.  page  15. 

X  The  following  lines  from  Claudianus  prove  Ireland  to  be  the  country  of 
the  ancient  Scots.  "  The  icy  Ierne  bewailed  the  heaps  of  the  Scots  ;  when 
Scotia,  and  all  Ierne  were  moved,  and  the  sea  moved  from  the  hostile 
oar." — Usher. 

§  St.  Prosper  in  Usher,  c.  16,  page  797,  and  Usher's  Church  History, 
c.  16,  p.  798. 

||  He  takes  the  Scots  and  Irish  for  the  same  people,  so  Cogitosus  also 
observes  in  his  prologue  of  the  Life  of  St.  Bridget. — Usher,  c.  16,  p.  "29. 
11  Origen,  liber  14,  cap.  6. 
**  Usher,  c.  16,  p.  7.  729.  ft  Do. 
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the  Scots  as  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland ;  in  the  sequel  of  his 
History  he  distinguishes  the  Scots  of  Ireland  from  those  of 
Albania ;  he  says,  '*  that  Pope  Honorius  sent  letters  to  the 
Scots  of  Ireland  to  correct  the  error  about  the  celebration  of 
Easter,  and  that  they  conformed  to  the  cauonical  rite."*  In 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  says,  "that  the  Picts  gave  the  Scots 
the  island  of  Hy,  in  gratitude  for  preaching  the  Gospel  among 
them."f  Columbanus,  the  abbot,  built  a  monastery  in  Hy. 
(Bede  continues)  there  came  from  Ireland  a  holy  man,  named 
Eursey,  who  preached  the  word  of  God  for  many  years  in 
Scotia,  and  then  left  his  native  land.J 

From  all  these  proofs  from  Bede's  history,  it  is  evident  he 
allows  but  one  Scotia,  which  is  Ireland. §  Alcuin,  the  disciple 
of  Bede,  in  his  life  of  St.  Willibiord,  uses  indiscriminately 
Scotia  and  Ireland.  Eginhard,  secretary  to  Charlemagne,  and 
Anguoleme  the  monk,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Charlemagne, 
affirm  the  same  thing.  ||  Rabanus,  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
Ninius;  a  British  author,  Fabius  Ethelwerdus,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  annals  Notker  Le  Begue,  in  his  life  of  Charle- 
magne,##  and  Usher,  quoting  an  ancient  author  of  the  life 
of  St.  Killian,tt  all  unanimously  affirm  that  Scotia  is  Ireland. 

*  "  The  Scots,  who  inhabited  the  south  of  Ireland,  listened  to  the  ad- 
monition of  the  Holy  See,  and  conformed  to  the  canonical  observance  of 
Easter."— Bede,  book  3,  c.  3. 

f  Bede,  book  3,  c.  3  and  4.  J  Bede,  book  3,  c.  19 

§  "  Though  Bede  distinguishes  the  Scots  of  Ireland  from  those  of  Bri- 
tain, still  Scotia  to  him  is  one  and  the  same." — Usher,  Hist.  b.  4,  p.  623- 

||  "  A  Norman  fleet  attacked  Ireland,  the  country  of  the  Scots  ;  a  battle 
was  fought  and  the  Normans  defeated.'' — Annals  of  Eginhard  on  the  year 
812. 

^  Ethelwerd  chron.,  lib.  4,  cap.  3. 

** "  It  happened  that  two  Scots  came  from  Hibernia  to  Gaul,  most 
learned  in  sacred  and  profane  writing." — Notker  le  Begue  in  Usher. 

ft "  Scotia,  called  also  Hibernia,  is  renowned  for  the  sanctity  of  its 
people,  from  among  them  Columbanus  gave  lustre  to  Italy,  St.  Gal  to 
Germany,  and  Killianus  to  Teutonic  France." — Usher,  c.  16,  p.  733. 
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From  this  long  chain  of  evidence,  and  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  so  many  respectable  authorities,  in  favour  of  Ire- 
land being  called,  Scotia,  and  Scotia  Ireland,  I  presume  the 
impartial  reader  will  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  give  his  un- 
qualified assent  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
Ireland,  the  most  western  island  of  Europe,  is  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  lying  west  of  England,  between  51  and  55  N. 
Latitude,  and  5th  and  10th  degree  W.  Longitude.  It  is  about 
306  miles  long,  from  Fairhead  in  Antrim  to  Mizzenhead  in 
Cork.  Its  breadth  is  about  210  miles  from  Carnsore  point  in 
Wexford  to  Urris  in  Mayo.  Its  circumference  is  J 400  miles; 
it  contains  20,765,342  acres,  of  which  13,464,300  are  arable, 
5,340,700  are  reclaimable  mountain  and  bog,  and  455,720 
acres  are  under  lakes.  According  to  the  census  of  1841  the 
population  was  about  9,000,000,  but  according  to  1851  it 
was  6,500,000  ;  the  decrease  isthe  result  of  famine,  disease,  and 
emigration,  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the  occupiers  of  the 
soil.  Its  general  distance  from  Great  Britain  is  45  miles. 
Ireland  is  220  miles  from  France,  440  from  Spain.  The  long- 
est day  in  Ireland  is  about  17  hours.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
agreeable.  Isidore  says  it  is  more  fertile  than  Britain.  The 
venerable  Bede  confirms  the  opinion  of  these  writers.*  Cam- 

*"  Nature  has  bestowed  on.  Ireland  mildness  of  look  and  climate.  It 
has  a  great  many  majestic  lakes,  abounding  in  fish,  larger  than  there  is 
in  any  other  country  we  have  seen  ;  this  land  is  specially  favored." — Camb. 
Diet,  Cap.  1,  Sept.  Top.  "  Hibernia  is  distinguished  by  some  things  un- 
known to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  as,  though  the  treasury  of  this 
land  seems  to  be  of  a  peculiar  nature,  wherein  she  has  yielded  up  her  rare 
and  more  valuable  secrets." — lb.,  Cap.  2.  «•  Of  all  lands  she  is  the  most 
temperate,  neither  the  burning  heat  of  Cancer  forces  you  to  the  shade, 
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brensis  says,  that  of  all  climates  Irehnd  is  the  most  temperate. 
Though  he  extols  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  he  and  Camden  say 
that  the  inhabitants  are  without  morals  and  undisciplined  sa- 

nor  the  piercing  cold  of  Capricorn  forcibly  invites  you  to  the  fire.'' — lb., 
Cap.  25.  "  The  temperature  of  its  air  is  such  that  neither  the  obstructing 
cloud,  nor  the  pestilential  breeze,  nor  the  emaciating  atmosphere  is  there. 
The  island  needs  not  the  doctor.  No  native  who  never  left  the  land  and 
its  salubrious  air,  has  ever  suffered  from  either  of  the  three  species  of 
fever ;  they  suffer  from  one  sharp  species  of  it,  and  that  but  seldom." — lb. 
"She  has  deer  so  remarkably  fat  that  they  are  unable  to  run;  and  the 
smaller  they  are  the  statelier  their  head  and  horns.  It  abounds  in  hawks 
and  falcons  ;  you  can  see  eagles  and  birds  of  prey  in  abundance." — lb. 

tl  It  is  an  island  most  rich  in  plains  of  undulating  corn,  well  irrigated 
with  fountains  and  rivers,  its  woods  and  meadows  are  enchanting,  in  metals 
abounding,  of  gems  productive." — Bart.  Angl.  c.  15,  p.  80. 

The  previous  as  well  as  the  annexed  passages  shew  two  things — the  an- 
tiquity and  the  superiority  of  our  nation. 

Of  Ireland  early  authors  write:  —  "  Scotia  and  Hibernia  are  the  same  ; 
next  to  Britain  it  is  the  greatest  island,  less  in  extent,  but  more  fertile  in 
soil.'* — Isodore,  c  6,  b.  14,  de  insulis.  "  Of  all  islands  (Ireland)  has  the 
most  productive  glebe." — Suirus  on  the  Life  of  S.  Rumold.  "  Of  very 
rich  soil,  of  a  yield  of  crops,  a  genial  land,  the  fields  abounding  in  every 
sort  of  produce,  its  mountains  covered  with  cattle." —Gerald  Barn/ s  To- 
pography of  Ireland.  In  another  place  Cambrensis  says — 11  Ireland  abound- 
ed in  gold  and  silver." 

"  An  island  rich  in  wealth,  gems,  riches,  and  gold, 
In  air,  sun,  and  soil,  salubrious  for  mankind, 
Scotia  teems  with  milk  and  honey  throughout  its  lovely  plains, 
Abounds  in  fine  robes,  armies,  crops,  men,  and  science." 

From  a  Life  of  St.  Bridget  in  the  Vatican. 

"  Better  known  than  Britain  by  reason  of  its  ports  and  harbours,  which 
were  more  suitable  for  trade  and  commerce." — Tacitus.  "  In  this  respect 
(ports  and  harbours)  better  provided  than  Britain." — Lombard.  "  In  Hi- 
bernia, which  is  called  *  Scotia  Major,'  there  flourished  holy  men,  who 
dispersed  themselves  over  all  parts  of  France,  Gaul,  &c."  —  Conrade. 
**  Scotia,  called  also  Hibernia,  is  happy  in  its  soil,  but  still  more  in  its  emi- 
nent saints,  of  whom  Columbanus  resides  in  Italia,  Gall  in  Germania 
(rather  Switzerland),  Kilian  (Bishop)  in  Teutonic  France." — Breviariuth 
Aberdonense.   "  St.  Kilian  of  Hibernia,  or  Scotia,  most  productive  of  most 
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vages,  not  to  be  governed  by  laws.  If  such  be  their  character, 
we  will  leave  the  reader  to  infer  from  what  will  be  said  in  the 
course  of  this  History,  as  well  as  from  the  language  of  our 
Introduction.    In  Ireland  there  are  four  provinces — Leinster, 

distinguished  men."1 — Chronicon  Mundi,  fol.  132.  "Hibernia,  anciently 
called  Scotia,  of  which  is  the  nation  of  the  Scots  of  Albania."  —Author  of 
St.  Columba's  Life,  Capgrave.  "  St.  Kilian,  a  saint  of  the  island  Hibernia." 
— Marianus.  "  Hibernia  is  inhabited  by  Scottish  tribes." — Orosius.  "Hi- 
bernia is  the  country  of  the  Scots." — Bede,  L.  1,  part  20.  "  Let  them  go 
to  Scotia,  that  they  may  enter  St,  Patrick's  Purgatory." — Ccesarius,  L.  12, 
cap.  38.  "  Scotia,  lying  to  the  west,  is  called  Hibernia." — Petrus  Cani- 
sius.  "The  old  Scotia  is  denominated  Hibernia." — Gretserius.  "This 
island  has  something  specially  good  in  its  productions." — Cambrcnsis  Dis. 
c.  2.  "  It  has  enchanting  plains,  richest  soil,  a  most  abundant  yield  of 
all  fruits ;  it  is  a  charming  country  ;  its  fields  teem  with  all  productions  ; 
its  mountains  with  herds." — Berti  Ang.  Solinus,  in  his  third  book,  speaks 
$  in  high  terms  of  "its  fertile  fields,  rich  pastures,  and  numerous  flocks." 

The  Editor  of  "  Wright's  Ireland,"  has,  in  reference  to  Hume,  these 
words  : — "  From  the  language  of  the  countries  he  (Hume)  holds  it  clear 
that  '  the  Highlanders  and  the  Irish  are  the  same  people,'  and  that  there 
is  positive  evidence  that  '  the  former,  in  the  third  or  fourth  century,  sprang 
from  the  latter.'  "—At  A.D.  411,  in  a  note. 

Camden  writes — "  The  genuine  Scots  were  descended  from  the  Irish.' 
He  adds,  that  "  the  communion  of  languages  alone  would  clearly  evince  it, 
nay,  more  clearly  than  the  authorities  of  the  most  profound  historians." 

"  In  musical  instruments,  of  all  nations  to  my  knowledge,  she  is  incom- 
parably educated.  Ireland  uses  and  delights  in  only  two  instruments, 
namely,  the  harp  and  the  tambourine." — Ibid.  In  the  last  part  of  this 
passage  Barry  is  wrong,  as  can  be  seen  on  reference  to  Walker's  "  Bards" 
and  Miss  Brooke's  "  Collections,"  wherein  other  instruments  are  men- 
tioned. "  Here  (meaning  Ireland)  are  also,  in  abundance,  numerous  mine- 
rals, such  as  native  silver,  alumen,  vitriol,  (flint),  sulphur,  antimony, 
nay,  even  some  metals  of  surpassing  character.  There  is  here  also  a  quan- 
tity of  marbles  of  a  three-fold  genus,  namely,  white,  black,  and  green  (in 
this  he  is  wrong,  for  there  are  more.)  There  is  also  alabaster  in  the  north- 
ern part.  And  in  shells  as  well  as  on  the  strands  are  found  many  marque- 
rites,  of  which  there  are  many  of  very  great  value,  though  not  as  brilliant 
as  those  which  are  brought  from  the  east.  Nay,  the  Lapis  Lydius  is  here 
in  abundance  and  not  far  from  Dublin." — Cambrensis,  cap.  9. 
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Ulster,  Minister,  and  Connaught ;  32  Counties — 12  in  Lein- 
ster, 9  in  Ulster,  6  in  Munster,  and  5  in  Connaught. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Ireland  are,  1st,  in  Leinster — the 
Barrow,  which  rises  in  Slieve-Bloom  in  the  Queen's  County, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Waterford.  The  Nore  rises  in  the 
Queen's  County,  and  joins  the  Barrow  above  Ross.  The  Boyne 
rises  in  Kildare,  waters  East  Meath,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Drogheda.  The  Liffey  rises  in  the  County  of  Wicklow,  runs 
by  Leixlip,  where  it  tumbles  from  a  rock,  called  the  Salmon- 
leap,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Dublin.  The  Slaney  rises  ill 
Wicklow,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Wexford.  The  Bonnagh 
rises  in  the  King's  County,  and  falls  into  the  Shannon. 

The  rivers  of  Ulster  are — the  Baun,  which  rises  in  the 
County  of  Down,  runs  through  Lough  Neagh,  and  falls  into 
the  ocean  ;  the  best  river  in  Europe  for  fish.*  The  Mourne 
or  Eoyle  is  a  river,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Binn- 
dale,  the  Ein,  and  Derg,  rising  in  Donegal,  and  of  the  Ca- 
meron and  Foyle  in  Tyrone.  This  united  sheet  of  water,  after 
forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Donegal  and  Tyrone, 
passes  by  Londonderry  and  disembogues  itself  into  Lough 
Eoyle.  The  Erne  has  its  source  in  Lough  Gann,  passing 
Lough  Oughter  in  Cavan,  through  Lough  Erne,  and  falls  into 
Donegal  Bay.  The  Laggan  rises  in  the  County  Down  and 
falls  into  Carrickfergus  Bav. 

The  rivers  of  Connaught  are — the  Shannon,  the  largest  in 
Ireland,  rises  in  Slieve-an-iaran  in  Leitrim,  waters  Lanes- 
borough,  Athlone,  and  Banagher;  divides  Leinster  from  Con- 
naught, flows  through  Limerick  into  Kilrush,  and  bears  ships 
of  the  greatest  burden  into  the  ocean,  the  distance  of  50  miles. 
Its  entire  course  is  140  miles.  The  Moy  in  Mayo  falls  into 
the  ocean  at  Killala.  The  Suck  lias  its  source  in  a  well  in  the 
village  of  Cloonsuck,  about  two  miles  below  the  small  village  of 

*  Ogygia,  Part  3,  Cap.  3. 
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Ballinlough,  running  between  Roscommon  and  Galway,  falls 
into  the  Shannon  near  Clonfert. 

The  rivers  of  Munster  are— the  Suir,  which  rises  in  Tippe- 
rary,  and  joins  the  Barrow  at  Waterford,  and  flows  with  it  to 
the  sea.  Avon  Duff',  or  "  Blackwater,"  rises  in  Kerry,  passes 
through  Cork,  and  falls  into  Youghal  Harbour.  The  Lee  and 
Bandon  rise  in  Cork,  arid  disembogue  themselves  into  the  sea 
at  Cork  and  Kinsale.  The  Lane  rises  in  Kerry,  falls  into 
Dingle  Bay. 

The  principal  Lakes  of  Ireland  are — Lough  Neagh,  30 
miles  long,  15  broad  ;  its  waters  change  wood  into  iron  and 
stone it  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Antrim,  on 
the  west  by  Tyrone  and  Londonderry,  and  on  the  south  by 
Armagh.  Nennius  an  English  author,**-  Tolius,t  the  Author 
of  Ogygia,§  and  M.  de  Buffon  make  mention  of  it.||  Some 
say  holly  is  the  wood  it  petrifies,  others  say  oak,  broom,  and 
yew-tree.  Lough  Foyle,  Lough  Erne,  Lough  Swilly,  Lough 
Cone  (now  Strangford),  Lough  Dearg.  All  in  Ulster.  The 
Lakes  of  Connaught  are — Lough  Corrib,  Lough  Mask,  Lough 
Conn,  Lough  Ciaran  and  Lough  Dearg  on  the  Shannon, 
Lough  Boffin,  Lough  Allen,  and  Loughrca.  The  Lakes  of 
Munster  are — Lough  Ogram,  Lough  Oulan,  and  Lough  Derg. 
Lough  Lene,  in  Kerry,  contains  about  6000  square  acres  (ac- 
cording to  Hansbrow)  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the 
mountains  Mangerton  and  Turk,  west  by  Glena,  and  north- 
east by  the  town  of  Killarney.  It  contains  several  islands, 
like  gardens.    Nennius  says,  that  four  mines,  tin,  lead,  iron, 

*  Wares'  Antiq.  Hiber.  cap.  7.  t  Ogygia  (Wonders  of  Ireland.) 

\  11  There  is  a  lake  in  Ireland,  every  thing  thrown  into  it,  is  changed 
into  iron  or  stone." — Tollius  Hist,  on  gems  and  stones. 

§  "There  is  in  Ulster  a  lake,  Lough  Neagh,  if  wood  be  put  into  it  after 
7  years,  that  which  is  at  bottom  becomes  iron,  what's  in  the  water  a  whet' 
stone,  and  at  the  surface  a  tree." — Ogygia,  part  3,  c.  50. 

||  Barton  (Philosoph.  Lectures),  page  85, 
4 
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and  copper,  form  four  circles  around  it,  and  that  pearls  are 
found  in  it,  which  kings  wear  for  ear-rings.#  The  Giants 
Causeway,  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  is  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  curious ;  it  is  the  form  of  a  triangle,  extending 
about  GOO  feet  into  the  sea,  consisting  of  many  thousand 
pillars,  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  and  heptagonal,  varying  from 
15  to  26  inches  in  diameter,  touching  one  another  with  equal 
sides,  which  are  so  close,  that  the  joints  can  scarcely  be  per- 
ceived, these  pieces,  which  form  them,  are  set  one  into  the 
other,  by  concave  and  convex  outsides ;  these  pillars  are,  in 
some  places,  36  feet  high,  but  their  depth  under  the  earth  is 
not  known.  Whether  they  are  a  work  of  art,  or  of  nature, 
is  a  question  among  the  learned.  They  seem  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  art. 

The  mountains  of  Ireland  are,  principally,  the  Curlew  hills, 
in  Wicklow  ;  the  Ard-na-Erin  in  Queen's  County ;  the  Man- 
gerton  in  Kerry ;  Mourne  in  Downe ;  Mielre,  Croagh-Patrick 
and  Nephin  in  Mayo ,  besides  many  other  not  much  inferior 
in  size.  There  are  many  bogs,  some  20  feet  deep,  which 
supply  turf  for  fuel,  which  would  be  fouud  highly  valuable 
for  yielding  steam  for  railroad  and  Boat-engines,  for  a  most 
brilliant  gas  and  candles.  These  bogs,  by  a  proper  treatment, 
could  be  brought  to  a  state  of  being  suitable  for  agriculture. 

PRODUCE  AND  WEALTH. 

Ireland  abounds  in  all  sorts  of  grain,  viz. :  wheat,  barley, 
rve,  oats,  peas,  &c.  ;t  its  pastures  are  the  best  in  Europe. 
Bede  says,  it  is  "  an  island  rich  in  milk  and  honey  ."J  There 

*  "  There  is  a  lake  in  Ireland,  Lough  Lene,  in  which  are  found  many 
gems,  which  kings  wear  for  ear-rings." — Nennius  wonders  in  Ireland,  Ogy- 
gia,  chap.  5. 

■f-  Petrus  Lombardus  (de  regno  Hiber.  Comment.,  cap.  8,) 
\  "  Dives  lactis  et  mellis  insula." — L.  I,  c.  1. 
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is  also  a  plentiful  supply  of  timber-trees,  fruit-trees,  peach, 
apple,  pear,  apricot,  cherry,  plum,  &c.  Ireland  has  ever  had 
rich  herds  of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  which  mainly 
supply  the  English  market ;  her  horses  are  excellent,  for  the 
saddle,  draft,  and  for  l(  the  turf.*  Her  Connemara  ponies  are 
offspring  of  the  Arabian  horses  imported  here  by  ft  the  Tribes  of 
Galway."  There  are  eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey ;  also  grey- 
hounds, fox-hounds,  and  other  hunting  dogs ;  there  are  stags, 
boars,  foxes,  badgers,  and  otters ;  all  kinds  of  game,  such  as 
hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  grouse,  woodcock,  partridge,  black 
and  grey  heron,  snipe,  plover,  quail,  wild  geese,  and  wild  duck, 
&c.  The  rivers  teem  with  all  kinds  of  fish,  such  as  salmon, 
trout,  pike,  eel,  perch,  and  carp.f  As  to  its  sea  fisheries,  no 
nation  in  the  world  can  surpass  them,  but  a  novicial  govern- 
ment, and  the  nepotism  of  rulers,  allow  these  immense  treasures 
to  remain  undeveloped.  Mines  of  goldj  and  silver, §  tin,  lead, 
copper,  alum,  sulphur,  vitriol,  and  iron,  are  found  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  coals  in  abundance.  There  was  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  river  Barrow  ||  a  foundry  for  manufacturing  bucklers 
and  coats  of  mail,  to  be  given  by  kings,  to  those  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  battle.  There  was  also  a  mint  for 
making  gold  chains,  and  rings  for  kings  and  other  nobles. 
The  mines  of  Ireland,  if  fully  developed,  would  be  a  vast 
source  of  wealth,  and  would  keep  our  laborers  at  home  in  full 
employment.  Our  Connemara  marble  quarries  afford  a  good 
field  for  the  investment  of  capital  by  an  enterprising  company. 
The  bowels  of  the  earth  are  heaving  with  rich  burdens  of 
copper  and  iron  ore.    Cambrensis  himself  bears  testimony  to 

*  Racing  Calendar  (1845).       +  Pet.  Lombardus  (Comment,  cap.  7.) 
\  "  A  mine  of  gold  near  Liffey." — Keating,  pp.  64,  66,  74,  A.M.  3085. 
Ante  Ch.  915. 

§  "  A  silver  mine  at  Argiodross." — Ogygia,  part  3,  cap.  21. 
I  Gratianus  Lucius,  cap.  8,  pages  59,  62. 
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the  wealth  of  the  island,  after  the  devastation  of  the  Normans.* 
There  are  many  extensive  deposits  of  freestone,  alabaster.  Its 
produce  and  export  are  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  leather,  tallow, 
butter,  cheese,  salt,  honey,  wax,  furs,  hemp,  wool,  linen,  stuffsj 
tish,  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  iron,  to  a  small  extent  t  Its  har- 
bours are  the  best  in  the  world  for  trade,  J  formerly  frequented 
by  the  Phoenicians,^  Greeks,  and  Gauls,  and  yet  it  is  the  fate 
of  poor  Ireland  to  be  kept  in  subjection  to,  and  dependance  on 
Britain.  The  imports  are  numerous,  the  exports  trifling. 
Hence  the  condition  of  the  people  can  never  be  steadily  im- 
proved, until  at  least  the  latter  be  equal  to  the  former.  This 
is  the  great  question  for  Irish  men. 

Ireland  has  another  peculiar  blessing;  its  land  is  entirely 
free  from  venomous  serpents.  ||  This  property  is  peculiar  also 
to  the  island  of  Crete,  in  which  Milesius  left  a  colony  as  he 
visited  Egypt.  When  they  are  brought  from  other  places  (says 
Bede)  they  die  upon  approaching  the  land.*f  Camden  says, 
neither  serpents,  nor  other  venomous  things,  are  to  be  met 
with  here.  Campion  writes  the  same.  The  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  are  tall  and  well  made.**  Their  exercises  are,  hunting, 
horse-racing,  foot-racing,  wrestling.  Their  ancient  military 
exercises  were  at  Telton  in  Meath,  instituted  by  Lugha-Lam- 
Eada,tt  one  of  their  ancient  kings.  These  games  continued 
30  days,  15  before  and  15  after  the  first  of  Augnst,  in  honor 
of  their  king  Lugha,  hence  called  Lugha  Nasa.  The  Irish, 
as  a  distinct  nation,  have  no  military  exercises  in  these  days  ; 
but  numbers  of  the  people  are  hired  as  soldiers  by  England — 
and  on  every  battle  field  have  ever  proved  themselves  worthy 

*  "  Aurum  quoque  abundat  insula." — Pet.  Lona.,  c.  9. 
f  Ware's  Antiq.  Hiber  ,  cap.  7. 

X  Petrus  Loni.  c  2),  and  Tacitus,  in  his  Life  of  Agricola,  says,  the 
harbours  are  better  known  than  those  of  Britain. 

§  Ware's  Antiq.,  c  1.  ||  Do.  c.  7.  ^  Bede,  liber  1,  c.  7. 

**  Petrus  Lorn.  cap.  12.  ft  Keating  on  the  reign  of  Lugha. 
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of  the  great  fame  of  their  chivalrous  ancestors.  As  in  litera- 
ture and  in  piety  the  old  inhabitants  were  the  foremost  of  all 
nations,  so  in  arms  their  posterity  have  been  always  distin- 
guished. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  ISLAND. 

Camden  says,  the  Irish  are  "warlike  and  witty;"*  and  Sta- 
nihurst, that  they  are  of  all  men,  "  the  most  warlike,  and 
most  pat;ent  in  fatigue,  rarely  suffering  themselves  to  be  cast 
down  in  the  heaviest  affliction."+  "They  are  of  a  kind  and 
generous  disposition — seldom  down  trodden  in  adversity.  They 
have  a  great  respect  for  religion.  The  knowledge  of  the 
liberal  arts  are  held,  also,  in  the  highest  estimation.  But  as 
to  the  reports  propagated  by  some,  that  they  spend  their  lives 
up  and  down  in  forests,  amongst  the  wild  beasts,  and  feed  on 
grass  like  the  brute ;  these  assertions  are  so  far  from  being 
true,  that  nothing  can,  possibly,  be  truer  than  the  contrary." 
Such  is  the  language  of  Stanihurst  in  1580  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  a  reign  of  terror,-  misery  and  barbarism  as  it  re- 
garded Ireland.  The  people  were  left  without  their  priesthood, 
who  were  murdered  or  forced  into  exile.  The  Catholic  inha- 
bitants were  uncontrolled  by  any  law  except  what  was  derived 
from  the  force  of  their  ancient  manners.  They  were  deprived 
of  their  lawful  pastors,  and  they  would  not  yield  to  Protestant 
ones.  The}-  preferred  to  suffer  earthly  privations  in  the  hopes 
of  everlasting  happiness,  liev.  Peter  Lombard,  D.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Irish  writer  living  in  Louvain,  and  a  cotemporary  of 
Stanihurst  and  Camden,  thus  writes  :— "They  (the  Irish)  are 
delighted  with  music  and  poetry  (arts  apt  to  polish  and  refine 
manners);  they  are  fond  of  the  sciences  and  liberal  arts;  they 
bold  the  learned  in  the  greatest  estimation  (a  great  sign  of 
civilization.)    Th'ey  are  more  inclined  to  those  studies,  which 


*  Camden  Brit.  p.  689.  f  Sun.  L,  I,  p.  48. 
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demand  versatility  of  genius,  than  to  those  which  require  no 
exertion  of  the  mind."  After  the  evidence  of  so  many  re- 
spectable and  unprejudiced  authors,  attesting  the  noble  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  superiority  of  the  country, 
no  writer,  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  imputation  of  a 
sinister,  or  malicious  nature,  can  presume  to  assert  that  "Ireland 
was  a  nation  of  barbarians,  and  undisciplined  savages — not 
to  be  governed  by  laws  f  / !"  Such  is  the  language  of  the  lying 
Cambrensis  or  Eev.  Gerald  Barry.  As  the  Irish  escaped  the 
danger  of  being  rendered  barbarous  and  irreligious  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  it  is  clear  that  they  could  not  have  been  so  in  the 
days  of  Barry,  when  England  and  Ireland  were  Catholic,  and 
each  country  was  alike  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  though  the  invader  sacrificed  many  of  its  interests  to 
subserve  their  own  purposes. 

"  Scotia,  called  also  Hibernia,  is  an  island  of  the  great 
ocean,  famous  lor  the  richness  of  its  soil,  but  more  so  for  its 
saints/''*  "  St.  Killian,  a  bishop  of  western5  Erance,  was  by 
birth  a  Scot  of  Hibernia,  or  Scotia,  which  has  produced  most 
distinguished  men/'f  "The  Anglo-Saxons,  from  all  parts, 
flocked  to  Ireland,  as  to  the  mart  of  good  learning."  J  "  Hi- 
bernia is  most  tenacious  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  excels 
that  of  all  neighbouring  nations. "  Ireland  surpasses  all 
the  neighbouring  nations  in  her  faith. |j"  "In  Ireland  not 
alone  has  the  faith  always  existed,  but  thence  issued  most  emi- 
nent saints.1^  "  In  the  south  of  Minister  is  an  island  on  which 
is  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  of  very  old  and  authentic 
religion. *#  The  island  alluded  to  by  Cambrensis  (Barry)  is 
"  Seelig  Michel,"  or  S/celligs,  off  the  coast  of  Kerry.  The 
four  principal  places  for  pilgrims  in  Ireland  are  "  St.  Patrick's 
Reek,"  in  Connaught  (Mayo),  "  His  Purgatory  in  Ulster," 


•  Breviarum  Aberdenonse.  t  Chronicon  Mund.,  fol.  132. 

X  Camden.    §  Baronius.     li  Flodoarus.     %  Bosius.    **  Cambrensis. 
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(on  Lough  Derg  in  Donegal,)  "  The  Rock  of  St.  Michael"  in 
Munster  (alluded  to  above),  and  "  St.  Kevin's  bed"  in  Lein- 
ster  (Glendalough,  Wicklow.)  "  The  Irish  are  most  expert 
in  war,  of  a  beautiful,  and  straight  figure,  of  most  robust 
members,  and  fair  complexion.  It's  horses  are  naturally  sa- 
gacious in  their  gait,  and  seem  to  walk  as  if  to  tune,  and  in 
royal  style.  Their  draught  horses  are  swifter  than  the  ordinary 
saddle  horses  of  England."*  Of  all  nations  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  Hibernia  is  incomparably  the  most  learned  in 
music.f  "  Hibernia  is  the  school  of  saints  and  learned  men/'J 
"  Hibernia  abounds  in  most  saints  and  largest  population. "§ 
"  Hibernia  has  almost  as  many  saints  as  there  arc  stars. "|| 
"  Moved  by  the  example  of  his  ancestor,  he,  (St.  Fulgentius) 
through  a  love  of  learning,  went  to  Hibernia,  famous  for  great 
philosophy."^  "There  were  there  (Hibernia)  at  the  same  time, 
many  of  the  English  nobles,  and  of  an  inferior  rank,  who, 
having  left  their  own  country,  either  from  a  desire  of  divine 
study,  or  a  more  secluded  life,  had  gone  thither,  and  some, 
indeed,  shortly  after,  faithfully  devoted  themselves  to  a  monas- 
tic life.  Others  felt  a  pleasure  in  visiting  the  cells  (of  the 
monks),  to  receive  lessons  of  masters.  All  these  the  Scots 
cheerfully  receiving,  supplied  them  with  daily  food,  books, 
and  instruction  gratuitously."**  66  In  Hibernia  there  is  nei- 
ther serpent,  snake,  nor  any  venomous  spiders ;  so  destruc- 
tive, therefore,  is  the  whole  land  of  poisonous  animals, 
that  earth  being  brought  thence,  and  scattered,  kills  serpents 
and  toads.  For,  after  serpents,  being  brought  to  it  from 
England,  as  the  ship  was  near  the  shore,  having  felt  the  smell 
of  that  clay,  died;  furthermore,  nearly  every  thing  brought 
from  this  land  is  an  antidote  against  poison."  "  Of  whom 
(Irish  monks)  St.  Columbanus,  having  arrived  at  our  part  of 

*  Charsan.  "t  Cambr.  \  Guliman.  §  Marianus. 

||  Surius  &  Marianus.   %  Author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Fulgentius.    **  Bede. 
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Gaul  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine),  built  at  Lexoviune  a  monas- 
tery whose  inmates  became  very  numerous."*  Proofs  of  this 
kind  to  a  great  length  could  be  adduced.  "  They  (the  Irish) 
are  gentle,  spirited,  brave,  ready,  patient  of  toil  and  hunger, 
fond  of  glory,  and  most  capable  of  all  military  discipline, 
practice,  and  the  exercise  of  arms  of  every  kind.f  They  are 
a  nation  of  strong  and  robust  bodies,  of  a  penetrating  and 
warlike  genus,  quick  conception,  a  strong  and  soaring  mind, 
prodigal  of  life,  covetous  of  fame,  very  hospitable  to  stran- 
gers, constant  in  love,  credulous,  impatient  of  insult  and 
wrong.  Its  hunting  days  are  the  best."  "  Such  is  the  cle- 
mency of  its  climate,  that  there  is  neither  impeding  cloud,  pes- 
lential  breeze,  nor  corrupting  air.  In  it  there  is  little  need  of 
physicians.  lNTo  native,  remaining  in  the  country  and  the  sa- 
lubrious air,  has  ever  suffered  from  any  of  three  classes  of 
fever ;  one  sort  of  fever  alone,  and  that  very  seldom,  affects 
them."J  "  It  has  deer  so  fat,  that  they  are  not  good  for 
flight ;  as  they  are  small  of  body  so  they  are  remarkable 
for  erect  heads  and  antlers.  There  are  kites,  falcons,  and 
sparrow-hawks.  Eagles  are  here  as  numerous  as  hawks  in  other 
countries."  For  Ireland's  mineral  wealth  and  other  resources, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  Ilobert  Cane's  Work.  In  the 
time  of  the  Peninsular  wars  the  rearing,  spinning,  and  after- 
mauufacture  of  flax  constituted  a  great  staple,  and  since  that 
article  declined,  with  it  declined  one  of  the  surest  means  of 
generating  industrious  habits,  and  spreading  contentment 
amongst  the  peasantry.  The  nobility  and  gentry  would  ma- 
terially serve  themselves  and  their  tenants  by  encouraging  these 
branches;  and  this  they  can  best  do  by  offering  prizes,  and 
erecting  rippling  and  scutching  machines  on  their  estates  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  fanners. 


St.  Bernard. 


j-  Lombard. 


J  Cainbrensis. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  SCOTO-MILESIANS. 

Historians  are  so  much  engaged  about  the  researches,  v.v.d 
origin  of  ancient  countries,  which  are  so  marvellously  described 
by  ancient  writers,  that  it  is,  with  difficulty,  you  can  distin- 
guish the  small  portion  of  truth  they  contain,' from  the  fables 
they  are  vain  enough  to  insert.  Sacred  History,  therefore* 
must  be  the  infallible  guide  in  discovering  the  truth  with  re- 
gard to  antiquity.  Tne  Chaldeans  pretend  to  have  made 
astronomical  observations  for  400,000  years.  The  Egyptians 
reckon  48,000  years  and  say,  they  have  seen  1200  eclipses 
before  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  learned  reject 
the  chronologies  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  as  fabulous, 
and  unknown  to  ancient  astronomers.  The  Chinese  acknow- 
ledge their  books  were  all  burned  2000  years  ago  by  order  of 
their  Emperor  Zeo ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  have  more  an- 
cient monuments  than  since  that  time.  Have  not  we,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  a  certain  English  monk,  in  his  forgery,  called 
"  the  History  of  Brutus,"  great-grandson  of  JEneas,  giving 
Britain  this  Brutus  as  the  origin  of  its  name,  but  this  has 
been  contradicted  by  Camden  and  Baker-.  The  antiquity  of 
the  Gadelians,  too,  has  perhaps  something  of  the  marvellous 
in  it,  but  we  cannot  on  that  account  say  it  is  entirely  devoid 
of  truth.  The  reader  is  referred  back  to  our  Introduction  on 
this  point.  The  House  of  Austria,  and  Dukes  of  Ascot, 
trace  their  origin  so  far  back  as  the  deluge.  The  Milesians 
have  done  the  same,  by  carefully  transmitting  to  posterity, 
from  a  certain  epoch,  some  features  of  their  history  ;  if  they 
have  done  so,  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  or  not,  will  be 
seen  from  the  sequel,  as  well  as  from  a  previous  chapter. 

Varro  marks  out  three  eras  : — the  1st,  from  the  creation  to 
the  deluge,  as  obscure  and  uncertain;  but  assuredly  it  is  so 
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only  in  part.  The  close  student  can  easily  distinguish  what 
is  genuine  from  what  is  fabulous.  The  2nd,  from  the  deluge 
to  the  first  Olympiad  (775  years  B.C.)  is  mixed  with  fable.  The 
3rd,  from  the  first  Olympiad  to  the  present  time  as  historical. 

Although  Yarro  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  contradicted 
by  Josephus,  in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  many  things  in 
the  histories  of  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and  Chaldeans, 
still  this  distinction  of  time,  marked  out  by  that  learned  man, 
ought  generally  to  be  adopted  in  the  histories  of  nations. 
The  bards  have  transmitted  to  posterity  an  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent colonies,  who  visited  Hibernia  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and,  from  their  character  we  can  judge,  if  they  are  worthy  of 
credit.  The  ancient  bards  were  "  Fileas,"  or  philosophers, 
who  sat,  by  right  of  suffrage,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  State. 
Strabb,  Lucan,  and  O'Flaherty*  say,  they  were  poets  and 
philosophers,  masters  of  the  arts  and  sciences  according  to 
Newton.t  They  wrote  the  annals,  genealogies,  wars,  voyages, 
transmigrations,  of  the  Milesians,  who,  according  to  them,  are 
descended  from  Japhet  and  Magog,  which  made  CamdenJ  say, 
"that  all  other  nations  were  new,  when  compared  to  theirs." 
It  is  certain  also  that,  as  persons  lived  in  those  days  to  a  very 
great  age,  fathers  instructed  their  children  in  the  genealogies 
of  their  families — then  the  chief  objects  of  their  studies, — 
but,  in  order  to  be  consistent  in  our  history,  and  to  distin- 
guish, as  much  as  possible,  the  truth  from  what  may  be  mixed 
with  falsehood,  let  us  with  Varro  follow  the  three  distinctions 
of  time. 

The  Anti-Milesian  history,  therefore,  we  look  upon  as  ob- 
scure and  partially  fabulous,  but,  as  Lord  Ross  says,  we  must 
not  reject  it  altogether.  The  origin  of  the  Scoto- Milesians, 
and  the  voyages  of  their  ancestors,  the  Gadelians,  and  the 

*  Ogygia>  liber  5,  part  3,  cap.  27.    f  Newton  Chron.  chap.  1,  page  44. 
f  Camden,  page  728. 
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circumstances  attending  their  voyage  from  Spain,  until  their 
final  establishment  in  Ireland,  we  look  upon  as  the  tradition  of 
bards,  and  consequently  with  it  may  be  incorporated  some 
fable,  as  with  the  origin  of  every  primitive  people  ;  but,  never- 
theless, we  must  take  such  to  our  aid  in  tracing  aborigines. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  contradicting  their  accounts, 
until  the  contrary  is  established,  we  will  with  Camden*  give 
them  credit  for  their  antiquity.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  follow 
Varro  the  historian,  and  treat  the  Milesian  history  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter.  As  to  that  part  of  the  Milesian  history, 
which  we  call  historical,  according  to  Varro,  we  date  from  the 
reign  of  Ollam-Todla,  about  800  years  before  Christ  (more 
900  according  to  others).  Since  then  their  annals  are  worthy, 
at  least,  of  as  much  credit  as  any  other  ancient  history  of 
which  you  read,  if  you  pay  attention  to  their  language,  which, 
being  primitive,  is  derived  from  no  other  in  Europe.  Boss 
and  Camden  say  that  our  annals  are  before  those  of  any  other 
nation.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  Milesians  are  from  Gaul, 
say,  that  the  Irish  language  is  derived  from  the  Gallic ;  but  if 
you  consult  Irish  monuments,  you  will  find  that  they  are  a 
colony  of  Scythians,f  and  that  their  language  is  "  Gcelic"  from 
Gaodhal,J  their  chief,  and  that  it  was  their  peculiar  language 
even  when  they  left  Egypt ;  and  when  they  changed  their 
country  they  never  changed  their  language.  Camden  seems 
to  argue  from  the  analogy  of  many  Irish  words  with  the 
Bretonic  or  Gallic.  Nothing  was  more  apt  to  cause  this  mix- 
ture of  languages,  than  the  commerce  an<jl  trade  of  one  nation 
with  the  other,  which  was  evidently  the  case.  Besides,  the 
Britains,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards  were  often  obliged  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Ireland,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Eomans.§  Ni- 

*  "That  which  I  cannot  refute,  or  maintain,  merits  the  character  of 
antiquity." — Britan,  page  728. 

f  Ogygia,  part  2,  page  63.     \  Gayul.     §  Camden,  Britanica,  page  728. 
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cholas  Sanson,*  speaking  of  the  mother  languages  of  Europe, 
says,  "  they  are  six,  viz.  :  Irish,  Finlandish,  Breton ic,  or 
Welsh,  Biscayan,  Hungarian,  and  Albanian he  also  says, 
"  the  Irish  is  spoken,  not  alone  in  Ireland,  but  in  the  north 
of  Scotland."  The  Bretonic  is  the  language  of  Lower  Britany 
in  France ;  it  is  also  called  "  Welsh"  as  being  the  native  lan- 
guage of  the  inhabitants  of  Wales.  Here  is  a  fact  to  shew 
that  Brittany  in  France  is  the  parent  of  Great  Britain.  Bol- 
landus  was  the  first  who  denied  the  Milesians  the  use  of  letters, 
and  says  that  St.  Patrick  was  the  first  that  introduced  the  use 
of  characters  among  them ;  his  error  must  have  arisen  from 
his  false  deduction  taken  from  Colgan  and  Ward,  who  say, 
that  St.  Patrick  gave  the  "Alphabet"  to  those  he  converted. 
True,  he  gave  them  the  "  Roman  Alphabet."  Colgan  him- 
self says,  that  Fiech,  a  disciple  of  Dubhtach,  composed  a 
hymn  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  Scotic  language.  Wardf 
says,  that  Benignus,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  wrote  a  book 
in  Latin  and  Irish.  Now  if,  according  to  Bollandus,  the  use 
of  letters  were  unknown  to  the  Scoto- Milesians,  how  could 
Fiech  and  Benignus  write  so  well  in  Irish. 

Pliny  and  Caesar  say,  that  the  druids  of  Britain,  as  well 
those  of  Liibernia  (according  to  Waret),  were  skilled  in  the- 
ology,  philosophy,  and  the  sciences ;  that  they  never  com- 
mitted their  mysteries  to  writing,  but  in  every  other  affair  they 
used  the  Greek  characters. §  To  contradict  these  two  last 
assertions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the  characters  used 
by  the  Milesians,  and  their  mysterious  manner  of  writing 
(called  the  Ogham.)  First,  in  the  order  of  the  Greek  and 
Milesian  alphabet  there  is  no  analogy.   The  Greek  commences 

*  Intro.  Geo.  part  2,  book  3,  ch.  5  (of  Languages.) 

f  Ward,  Vita  Rumoldi,  page  317.  \  Antiq.  Bib.,  cap.  5. 

§  Csesar,  Gallic  Wars 
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with  A,  B,  the  Milesian  with  B,  L,  N.*  In  the  next  place, 
all  the  Irish  letters  are  named  from  trees,  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  wrote  on  boards,  called  "  Taibhle-Eidleah,"  or  philo- 
sophical tablets.f  As  for  their  mysterious  maimer  of  writing, 
called  the  "Ogham,"  it  has  a  greater  reference  to  the  cere- 
monies, and  hieroglyphics  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  priests,  than 
to  those  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  a  very  strong  proof  that  the 
ancient  druids  came  frem  Egypt  to  Spain,  and  thence  to  Ire- 
land, as  may  be  seen  in  the  Introduction  to  this  history. 
How  can  Bollandus  contradict  the  works  of  many  authors 
written  in  the  Scotic  language  long  before  Christianity  j  Gra- 
tianus  Lucius,  in  his  "  Cambrensis  Eversus,''  quotes  some  of 
them  from  Amergin,  who  was  poet  and  judge.  Keating;),  says 
Ethrial  Mac  Irial  Faidh  wrote  the  history  of  the  Voyages  of 
the  Milesians,  and  histories  of  families,  medicine,  pMlbdqpny, 
and  laws.  This  subject  is  amply  discussed  in  our  Introduction, 
in  "O'Brennan's  Antiquities,"  and  "  Essay  on  Ireland/' 

O'Elaherty  says,  three  celebrated  poets,  Mac  Deagh,  Mac 
Aidhna,  and  Mac  Amnos  lived  under  Conchovar,  king  of 
Ulster.  Jocelyn  mentions  a  celebrated  poet,  Dubthach,  con- 
verted by  St.  Patrick. §  Besides  we  can  with  truth  say  that  in 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick'  180  volumes,  concerning  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Druids,  were  condemned.  ||  The  analogy 
that  Caesar  discovers  between  both  languages  may  be  probably 
owing  to  both  being  taken  from  the  Phoenicians,  who  were 
masters  of  all  Europe  in  the  time  of  David,  and  Solomon,^ 
and  of  Ireland**  too. 

Now  that  we  have  proven  that  they  had  the  use  of  letters, 
no  person  will  dare  affirm,  that  they  had  not  a  taste  for  history. 

*  "  N,  was  the  third  letter  in  ancient  times." — Ogygia,  part  3,  cap  30. 
f  Kennedy's  Preface,  page  28.  \  Anno  Mundi,  3025. 

§  Harris,  vol.  2,  cap.  30.  ||  Ogygia,  part  3,  cap.  30,  page  219. 

%  Chron.,  page  12.  **  Antique  Hiber.,  cap.  1. 
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Ollam  Fodla,  about  300  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
colony  in  Ireland,  founded  the  assembly  at  Tara,  created  the 
office  of  Antiquaries  in  the  different  provinces,  ordained  that 
their  records  should  be  examined  in  the  triennial  assembly, 
and  enacted  that  these  examined  registers  should  be  inserted 
in  the  parliamentary  record  called  the  "Psalter  of  Tara."" 
There  are  more  registries,  too,  since  the  time  of  Paganism. 
The  "  Psalter  of  Cashel,"  which  contains  the  "  Black  Book," 
and  "  Book  of  Conquests ;"  also  the  "  History  of  Kings,"  by 
Cairbre  Liffeachair,  king  in  the  third  century,  kept  till  the  last 
century  in  the  Abbey  of  Icolm-kill,  seen  there  by  Sir  George 
M'Kenzie.#  The  Registries  we  have  since  the  time  of  Chris- 
tianity are,  "Leabhar-na  g-Ceart,"  by  St.  Benignus ;  "Psalter 
narann;"  "Psalters  of  Cashel,  Armagh,  Cluain  Macnoirk, 
Cluain  Aigneach,  the  Book  of  Glendaloch,  the  "  Martyrology" 
of  Marianus  Scotus,  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  in  Latin  and  Irish, 
finished  in  the  16th  century  by  Cassidy,  Archdeacon  of  Clogher.f 
The  Annals  of  Tigernach,  in  Irish,  in  the  11th  century,  the 
Annals  of  Innisfail  in  the  13th  century,  besides  others  in  the 
writings  of  O'Donegan,  Mac  Egan,  O'Doran,  Mholing,  and, 
above  all,  "  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  (lately  published 
by  Hodges  and  Smith),  and  some  that  are  missing.  These 
historians  have  transmitted,  age  after  age,  a  full  account  of 
the  history  of  the  Milesians,  so  that  if  some  were  lost,  burned, 
taken  out  of  the  country,  or  consumed  by  time,  a  good  part 
of  the  substance  is  preserved  in  modern  works.  Authors  of 
undoubted  veracity  make  frequent  references  to  the  Milesian 
monuments,  Gratianus  Lucius  (Archdeacon  Lynch  of  Tuam), 
Oolgan,  Keating,  Walsh,  OTlaherty ;  Ware  quotes  "  Psalter 
na  rann,"  and  praises  the  "Psalter  of  Cashel,"  and  its  author, 
Cormac  Mac  Cullinan,  who  was  (he  says)  learned,  and  well 
versed  in  the  antiquities  of  his  country. J    These  monuments 

•  Defence  of  the  Royal  line  of  Scotland,  AD.  1685. 

f  Ware  de  Scriptovibus  Hib.  $  Antiquities,  cap.  2. 
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are  still  preserved  in  the  country-,  and  from  these  sources,  au- 
thors, who  wrote  on  Ireland  for  the  last  two  centuries,  are 
supplied  with  information.  The  certainty  of  a  history  cannot 
be  more  than  a  moral  one,  founded  on  the  tradition  of  a  people, 
their  ancient  monuments,  and  the  testimony  of  men,  worthy 
of  belief ;  these  are  the  characters  of  the  Scoio-Milesian  his- 
tory, as  we  have  already  shewn,  and,  therefore,  they  are 
entitled  to  credit  for  their  history.  Gildas  Brittannicus,  an 
English  historian  of  the  sixth  century,  could  not  shew,  that 
the  ancient  Brittons  left  any  monuments  to  prove  their  origin, 
and  therefore  (said  the  critics)  the  Scoto-Milesians  had  no 
monuments  ;  what  a  logical  inference  !  If  you  attend  to  the 
situation  of  both  countries  you  will  see  the  folly  of  the  com- 
parison. Ireland  was  a  free,  independent  country,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  its  insular  situation,  and  often 
waged  war,  and  carried  away  prisoners,  from  Briton,  which 
was  always  enslaved  and  trampled  on  by  other  countries. 

What  knowledge  can  Englishmen  have  of  the  language  of 
the  country,  who,  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  months,  return 
with  ample  materials  (as  they  say)  for  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. See,  for  instance,  Camden's  imperfect  Sketch  of  Ireland, 
in  his  "Brittannia;"  Spellman,  Stillingfleet,  Nicholson,  &c. 
follow  in  the  same  train.  Ware,  more  judicious  than  these 
historians,  dates  his  Antiqnities  from  king  Laogaire ;  and  the 
apostleship  of  St.  Patrick,  assigning  as  a  reason,  for  his  not 
taking  an  earlier  epoch,  that,  what  was  said  of  the  predeces- 
sors of  that  monarch  were  mixed  up  with  fable  and  anachro- 
nisms ;  as  if,  indeed,  any  history  that  contained  fable,  should 
be  rejected  altogether.  What  will  be  said  then  to  Herodotus, 
the  Father  of  history,  and  Father  of  falsehood  !  what  to  Livy, 
Quintus  Curtius,  Camden,  Buchanan,  Voltaire,  &c.  Ware, 
all  will  admit,  was  not  a  competent  judge;  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting,  and  was  not  qualified  to  consult,  the 
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Psalter  of  Tira;  and  other  monuments  necessary  for  his  under- 
taking; he  consequently  acted  unwisely  in  prematurely  judging 
of  matters  far  beyond  the  power  of  his  research.  He  was  not 
an  Irish  scholar,  yet  he  was  a  very  learned  and  respectable 
writer.  These  few  incontrovertible  facts,  from  very  many  others 
equally  strong,  which  could  be  advanced,  will,  we  trust,  be 
considered  sufficiently  satisfactory,  to  stamp  the  Scoto-Mile- 
sian  history  with  the  character  of  antiquity.  Meanwhile  it  will 
not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  first  colonists  that  came  to  Ireland  though  some 
fable  may  be  found  in  it,  as  will,  indeed,  in  the  early  accounts 
of  every  country. 


CHAPTER  ¥. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GADELIANS. 
No  history  can  lead  us  to  suppose  that  men  discovered 
the  secret  of  passing  from  one  country  to  another  before  the 
deluge.  The  ark  of  Noah  is  the  first  vessel  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  Therefore  the  story  of  Ccesar,  daughter  of 
Bith,  or  (as  others  say)  niece  of  Noath,  who  saved  herself 
from  the  deluge,  by  coming  to  Ireland  in  a  vessel  built  in  the 
form  of  an  ark  (Ware,  c.  2)  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  fiction. 
According  to  some  ancient  monuments  found  in  Cluain-mac- 
nois  and  cited  by  O'Flaherty  (Og.  p.  10).  The  arrival  of 
Partholan  and  his  followers  is  dated  1969,  A.M.,  312  years 
after  the  deluge*  (Campion  and  Mac  Curtin  say  300  years). 
The  colonies,  who  followed  these  were  the  Nemedians,  For- 
morians,  Firbolgs,  and  Tuatha  de  Danais.  Partholan  divided 
the  island  between  his  four  sons  Er,  Orpha,  Eearon,  Ferghna. 
After  300  years  in  the  country  his  posterity  perished  bv  a 
plague  at  Binneaduir,  now  Howth,  near  Dublin. 

*  Ware,  c.  2. 
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Thirty  years  after  NEMEDIUS,  his  wife  Macha,a  and  four  A  M> 
sons  (2299,b  A.M.)  Feargus,  Annin,  Starn,  and  Ianbaneal,  2299. 
embarked  in  thirty-four  transport  vessels,  carrying  each  thirty 
persons.    Nemedius  fought  some  successful  battles  with  the 
Formorians,  his  successors :  the  first,  at  Slieve  Bloom ;  the 
second,  at  Kossfraochin,  in  Connaught,  where  Gar  and  Geauan 
were  slain ;  the  third,  at  Murbuilg  in  Dalraida,  where- Starn 
his  son  was  killed ;  in  the  fourth,  his  whole  army  was  cut  to 
pieces,  and  his  son  Arthur  and  grandson  Iobean  were  slain.c 
Nemedius  died  after  of  Grief  at  Oilean  Aid  Neevy  in  Cork. 
Iobath,  grandson  of  Nemedius,  led  a  part  of  the  colony  into 
Germany,  from  whom  are  descended  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans. 
Briotan  Maol,  son  of  Feargus,  grandson  of  Nemedius,  led 
his  tribe  into  Britain,  from  him  called  Britons  (according  to 
the  Psalter  of  Cashel).    This  opinion  is  supported  by  Henry 
of  Huntingtond— See  O'Brennan's  Ancient  Ireland,  page 
The  Formorians,  for  some  time  after,  were  sole  possessors  of 
the  island. 

The  FIRBOLGS,  to  the  number  of  5000  men,  with  Slain-  A  M> 
gey,  Rughruighe,  Gan,  Gannan,  and  Sengan,  brothers,  chil-  2503. 
dren  of  Dela,  and  race  of  the  Nemedians,  at  their  head  de- 
feated the  Fomorians,  and  took  possession  of  the  island.  They 
divided  the  island  into  five  provinces,  hence  called  the  pen- 
tarchy,  which  continued  "till  the  12th  century.  Slaingey, 
king  of  Leinster,  was  chief,  and  monarch  of  all  Ireland. 
Their  dominion  in  the  island,  lasted  about  80  years  under  nine 
kings,  Slaingey,  Rory,  Gann,  Geanan,  Sengan,  Fiocha,  Rio- 

a  Macha  was  buried  at  a  place  called  from  her  name  Ardmacha. — A. 
M'Geoghegan,  p.  46. 

b  As  to  these  dates  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  which,  however,  does 
not  weaken  the  narration  of  facts. 

c  Og-ygia,  Part  3,  c.  7. 

d  "  Britones  venerunt  in  Britaniam,  in  tertia  mundi  aatate." 
5 
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nail,  Fiobgin,  and  Eogha,  who  married  Tailta,  who  gave  the 
name  Tailton  in  Meatha  to  the  place  of  her  burial. 

The  TUATHA  DE  DANAANS,  from  Germany,  under 
the  conduct  of  TNuagha-Airgiodlamh,b  attached,  and  defeated 
in  battle  the  Firbolgs,  under  their  king  Eogha,  at  Moyturey, 
near  Lough  Mask,  in  Partry,  in  the  County  of  Mayo.c  The 
Tuatha  de  Danaaus,  in  passing  through  Norway  and  Denmark, 
took  with  them  the  "  Lia-Fail,"  or  stone  of  destiny,  whose 
property,  they  pretend,  was  to  issue  a  noise  at  the  coronation 
of  their  kings,  and  that,  wherever  the  stone  was  preserved,  a 
prince  of  the  race  of  the  Scots  should  reign  there. 

In  order  to  render  the  inauguration  of  Eeargus  the  Great 
king  of  Dalriada  in  Albania,  more  solemn,  Murtough,  the 
monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  13th  century,  sent  over  this  stone 
to  Eeargus,  which  was  preserved  in  the  Abbey  of  Scone,  till 
forcibly  carried  away  by  Edward  1.  king  of  England,  and 
placed  in  the  coronation  chair  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
(they  say)  it  is  still  preserved. 

The  Tuatha  de  Danaans,  descendants  of  Danan  of  the  race 
of  Nemedins  (according  to  the  "  Psalter  of  Cashel,")  governed 
Ireland  197  years  under  seven  kings,  viz.,  Nuagha  Airgiod- 
lamh,  Breas,  Lugha-Lam-Fadha,  Djgha,  Delvioth,  Fiagha, 
and  the  Eathur,  Teahur,  and  Keahur,  who  alternately  reigned 
a  year  each,  for  thirty  years,  and  took  surnames,  from  idols ; 
they  worshipped  Mac-cuill,d  Mac-Keacht,e  and  Mac-Greine.f 
Mac-cuill  married  Banba,  Mac-Keacht,  Fodla,  and  Mac-Greine, 
Eire ;  the  island  was  called  after  the  different  names  of  the 
queens,  hat  Eire5  was  its  name  when  conquered  by  the  Mile- 

a  Ogygia>  Part  3,  cap.  9. 

b  11  Silver-handed  ;  he  lost  one  hand  in  battle  and  substituted  a  silver 
one." — Abbe  M'Geoghegan,  page  47. 

c  Ogygia,  part  3,  cap.  10.       d  Cuill  Wood.       e  Keacht,  a  plough. 
f  Greine,  the  sun.  e  Ogygia,  part  3,  cap.  15. 
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sians.  The  first  of  the  human  race  in  Europe,  and  a  part  of 
Asia,  were  the  seven  sons  of  Japhet,  son  of  Noah.a  Gomer 
peopled  Gaul  and  Germany,  Magog  Scythia,  Madai  and  Javan 
Greece,  Thubal  Spain,  Mosoch  Italy,  and  Thyras  Thrace. 
Keating,  quoting  from  the  "Book  of  Conquests,"  and  the 
*  White  Book,"  or  "  Leavar-drom-Snachta"  '(written  in  the 
time  of  Paganism),  says,  that  Magog,  son  of  Japhet,  had  three 
sons — Baath,  Jobath,  and  Fathoctha ;  from  the  first  was  de- 
scended Fenius  Farsa,  king  of  Scythia,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Gadelians  and  Milesians ;  the  second,  chief  of  the  Bactrians 
aud  Parthians ;  the  third,  ancestor  to  Partholan,  and  therefore 
of  Nemedius,  Firbolgs,  and  Tuatha  de  Danaans.  Fenius 
Farsa,  king  of  Scythia,  had  two  sons — Nenual  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  Niul  learned  in  the  languages,  who  went  to  Egypt, 
married  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  Cineris,  had  by  her  a 
son  called  Gaodhal,  who  was  bit  by  a  serpent,  and  cured  by 
Moses,  by  the  touch  of  his  wand;  the  place  of  the  wound 
was  always  green,  hence  Gaodhal  Glas  or  Gadelas.  Moses 
foretold,  that,  whatever  land  would  be  inhabited  by  his  pos- 
terity, Clanna  Gaodhal  would  be  free  from  serpents,  which  is 
the  case  in  Ireland  and  Crete.  The  descendants  of  Niul,  on 
account  of  their  numbers,  were  suspected  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  consequently  obliged  to  leave  the  country  ;  they  embarked 
under  the  conduct  of  Sur,  third  in  descent  from  Gaodhal,  and 
landed  in  Crete  where  Sur  died,  succeeded  by  his  son  Heber- 
Scot.  The  Gadelians,  under  the  command  of  Heber-Scot, 
left  Crete,  and,  after  passing  the  Euxine  and  ^Egean  seas, 
arrived  in  Scythia,  where  they  sojourned  for  some  time.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  first  chapter  for  the  wanderings  of  our 
ancestors  until  their  final  arrival  in  Ireland.  Ith,  son  of  Bile, 
having  gone  thither  in  quest  of  a  more  genial  clime  than  Spain, 
was  killed  by  the  inhabitants. 

*  Genesis,  chapter  10, 
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The  GADELIANS  (rather  the  Milesians  and  lthians)  re- 
solved to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  Ith,  set  sail  in  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  with  forty  chiefs, 
(the  principal  were  the  sons  of  Milesius,  Donn,  Aireach, 
Heber- Fionn,  Amergin,  Ir,  Colpa,  Aranaan,  Heremon,  and 
their  mother  Scota).  After  coasting  along  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Britain,  they  at  last  arrived  on  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  while  preparing  to  disembark  they  were  scattered  by  a 
storm,  and  all  were  lost  except  Heremon  who  landed  at  Inver- 
Calpa,a  and  Heber-Fionn  and  Amergin  who  arrived  in  Invear 
Skeine,  Kenmare  Bay  in  Kerry.b  This  account  of  the  Gade- 
lians  is  found  in  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,c  also  Book  of  Invasions. 
Heber  Eionn,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  was  attacked  by  Eire, 
wife  of  M'Greine,  who  was  obliged  to  fly  after  losing  1000 
men.  The  Milesians  lost  800  men  on  the  occasion,  and  Scota, 
widow  of  Milesius,  and  Fais,  a  lady  of  quality,  who  were  both 
buried  in  two  valleys,  called  after  them  Glean-Scoithin  aud 
Glean- Fais.  After  this  victory  Heber  went  in  search  of  some 
more  of  his  colony ;  he  found  Heremon  at  Invear-Calpa,  who, 
together  with  him,  resolved  to  go  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  who 
was  not  far  off  ;d  they  met  them  in  the  plains  of  Tailton  ready 
to  meet  them  f  after  a  bloody  and  a  long  time  doubtful  victory 
between  the  three  princes  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans  and  the 
brothers  Heber  and  Heremon,  that  day  decided  the  empire  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  Heber  and  Heremon  divided  the  country 
between  them;  Heber  had  Deisiol-Eirionu  or  Minister,  he 
built  a  palace  there ;  Heremon  had  Leinster,  and  built  Rath- 
Beothaig  at  Argidross  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nore,  and  to 

a  Calpa  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boyne — hence  called 
Inver  Calpa. 

b  Ogygia,  part  3,  cap.  10.  c  Do.  part  20,  pages  82,  83. 

d  Gratianus  Lucius,  cap.  8,  page  58. 

e  Walsh,  Frosp.  of  Ireland,  part  1,  sect.  1. 
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please  liis  wife  Thea,  he  also  built  Teaolor.a  They  gave  Ulster 
to  Heber-Doom,  whose  descendants,  the  Clann-Rorys,  built 
the  palace  Eamhain-Macha,  at  Armagh,  which  lasted  for  700 
years,  until  destroyed  by  the  three  brothers  called  Collas.  To 
Lugadh,  son  of  Ith,  they  gave  Corcaluidh ;  and  to  the  Fir- 
bolgs,  who  assisted  them  in  the  conquest,  they  gave  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  which  their  descendants  retained  until  the 
third  age  of  Christianity.  Amergin,  their  brother,  who  was  a 
druid,  got  no  portion  of  the  allotments.  At  the  solicitations 
of  his  wife,  not  content  with  her  possessions,  Beber  declared 
war  against  his  brother,1*  which  proved  fatal  to  himself  and  his 
officers  who  fell  on  the  occasion.0  Heremon  became  sole  pos- 
sessor of  the  island,  which  he  governed  for  thirteen  years.d 

The  above  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Milesians, 
according  to  the  ancient  and  modern  historians.  However, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  way  regarding  the  chronology  of 
Moses  and  Gaodhal  being  cotemporaries,  the  one  in  the  four- 
teenth generation  from  Shem,  and  the  other  in  the  sixth  from 
Japhet,  both  sons  of  Noah.  The  difficulty  will  soon  disappear 
if  you  but  carefully  consider  the  following  circumstances :  1st. 
in  the  history  of  ancient  times,  there  are  many  things  difficult 
and  obscure  that  can  hardly  be  resolved,  and,  therefore,  the 
error  may  rest  with  the  copyists  of  the  manuscripts.  Next, 
there  are  many  events  recorded  about  the  precise  time  in  which 
they  happened.  Chronologists  disagree,  and  are  not  less  cer- 
tain on  that  account;  for  instance,  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and 
Latins  differ  about  the  number  of  years  from  the  Creation  to 
the  Deluge,  and  from  the  Deluge  to  the  Coming  of  Christ  ; 
but  all  agree  that  these  events  occurred ;  therefore,'  we  should 

&Tea-mor,  or  lesidence  of  Thea.       b  Ware,  Antiq,  cap.  2. 
•  Gratianus  Lucius,  cap.  8,  page  58. 

d  Gerald.  Camb.  Top.  of  Ireland,  c.  7,  and  Ware's*  Antiq.  and  Ogygia 
page  3,  cap.  7. 
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not  question  the  truth  of  the  history  of  the  Gadelians,  though 
some  errors  may  be  found  regarding  their  chronology.  Some 
more  say,  that  the  Gadelians  could  not  come  to  Ireland,  as 
navigation  was  not  known  then,  we  shall  see  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  assertion ;  navigation  was  known  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians,1 and  history  tells  us,  that  Nechao,  king  of  Egypt, 
sailed  from  the  Bed  Sea  into  the  ocean,  crossed  the  Torrid 
Zone,  touched  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  entered  the  straits  of 
Gibralter,  and  came  back  again  to  Egypt  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Now,  if  navigation  was  known  then,  and  that  Nechao 
did  this,  what  could  hinder  the  Gadelians  from  sailing  to 
Ireland.  All  authors  agree,  that  they  took  their  origin  from 
the  Scythians  ;  the  name  "  Clanna-Scuit"  denotes  it.b  Ware, 
Newton,0  0'F]aherty,d  Nennius,  Walsingham,  Harris,e  and 
Camdenf  admit  it.  But  they  differ  as  to  the  time  of  their 
coming ;  Keating  and  Cambrensis  say  about  1300  years  before 
Christy  0'Elahertyh  places  it  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  1000 
years  before  Christ,  which,  as  being  more  like  the  truth,  we 
take  as  a  standard. 


'    CHAPTER  YI. 

ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  MILESIANS. 
Some  historians  inform  us,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Mile- 
sians had  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God    but  it  is  more  probable 
that  they,  in  common  with  other  nations,  had  an  inclination 
to  idolatry — a  proof  of  which  we  have  in  their  king  Tigher- 

a  Herodotus,  liber  1.  b  Ware's  Antiq.  Hib.  page  3. 

c  Chron.  Dublin,  page  10.  d  Ogygia,  part  2,  pages  66 — 82. 

e  Irish  Writers,  v.  2,  cap.  5.        f  Do. 
s  Walsh,  Prosp.  Ireland,  page.  393. 

h  "  Irish  writers  agree  that  the  Scots  passed  into  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon." — Ogygia,  part  2,  page  83.    Gratianus  Lucius,  cap.  8,  page  59. 
l  Ogygia,  part  3,  cap.  21,  22. 
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mas,a  who  was  struck  dead  by  an  invisible  hand,  while  he 
adored  the  idol  Crom-Cruadh,  on  6(  All  Saints'  Day,"  to  the 
plains  of  Magh-Sleachta  in  the  county  of  Leitrim.  No  nation 
was  more  superstitious  than  the  Milesians  afterwards,  as  they 
were  influenced  in  all  matters  relating  to  religion  by  the  druids 
their  priests;  they  were  called  "Draou;"b  they  were  philoso- 
phers, legislators,  and  judges;  they  were  skilled  in  the  arts 
and  sciences ;  they  had  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  under 
their  guidance  the  Milesians  adored  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury, 
Apollo,  the  sun,  moon,  wind,  and  other  mountain,  river  and 
forest  gods.c  Ware,  quoting  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  says,  that 
Laogare  II.  king  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  swore 
by  the  sun  and  wind  ;  and  Jocelyn,  in  his  life  of  St.  Patrick, 
says,  that  he  adored  an  idol  called  Kean-broirhi,  or  Father 
of  all  Gods;"  The  Eegister  of  Clogher  makes  mention  of  a 
stone  covered  with  gold  that  gave  oracles,d  hence  the  town  is 
called  Clogher,  or  "  Golden-stone ;"  all  these  illusions  ceased 
to  exist  at  the  birth  of  Christ ;  the  druids,  among  the  Greeks 
were  called  Sophoi,  among  the  Persians  Magi,  among  the  In- 
dians Gymnosophiste,  and  among  the  Assyrians  Chaldeans. 
The  Germans  derive  the  word  from  "  dru,"  faithful,  the  Saxons 
from  "  dry,"  as  Magi.  The  Milesians  from  '*  dair,"  oak,  the 
Greeks  from  "  drus,"  oak,  a  tree  sacred  to  Jupiter;  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  derivation  of  the  Greeks  and  Mi- 
lesians is  the  true  one,  as  they  both  mean  the  same  thing,  and 
held  in  veneration  by  all.  Pliny  says,  the  druids  consider  the 
oak  and  misletoe  an  antidote  against  every  distemper.  God 
himself  appeared  to  men  in  woods  of  oak,  and  the  oak  was 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancients.  In  the  reign  of 
Tuathal-Teachtmar,  at  the  General  Assembly  of  Uisneach  in 
Westmeath,  animals  were  sacrificed  to  the  god  Beul  to  invoke 

*  Ware's  Autiq.  Hib.  cap.  5.       b  Do.  cap.  5.  c  Do.       d  Do. 
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his  protection  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  then  or- 
dained, that  two  fires  should  be  kindled  in  every  territory  in 
the  kingdom,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  "  Sha-Beul-tinne,,!* 
and  that  all  sort  of  beasts  should  pass  between  these  fires  to 
preserve  them  from  distemper  the  rest  of  the  year.  Another 
meeting  was  held  every  year  at  Hachta  in  the  barony  of  Clan- 
dish,  in  the  King's  County,  where  a  sacred  fire  was  kindled  in 
order  to  consume  on  the  1st  of  November  the  sacrifice  offered 
to  the  household  gods,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  light  a  fire  in 
any  other  place  on  that  night  unless  taken  from  the  sacred  fire. 

Another  deity  adored  by  the  Milesians  was  the  golden  calf ; 
when  Cormac-Ulfada  the  king  was  reproved  by  the  druid 
Maoilogann,  for  departing  from  his  worship,  he  said  he  adored 
the  one  and  true  God,  which  declaration  cost  him  bis  life,  for 
he  died  that  night  of  an  unnatural  death.  Some  writers,  con- 
versant with  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,b  assert  that  the  Bound 
Towers  are  vestiges  of  the  ancient  fire-worship;  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, as  they  bear  a  great  likeness  to  the  temples0  in  the  east, 
dedicated  to  the  God  of  fire. 

The  Milesians  took  their  origin  and  customs  from  the  Scy- 
thians and  Egyptians,  then  the  most  polished  nations  in  the 
world.  A  spirit  of  pre-eminence  caused  many  a  struggle  be- 
tween them,  in  which  the  Scythians  were  always  successful.* 
According  to  Justin  the  historian,  they  routed  Darius  king  of 
the  Persians,  destroyed  Cyrus  and  his  army,  and  heard  of  the 
Roman  arms  but  never  felt  them.6  Homer,  Plato,  Pythagoras? 
Solon,  Lycurgus,  and  great  men  of  Greece,  perfected  them- 
selves in  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Egypt.  God  himself  bears 
testimony  to  their  great  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  in  praising 
Moses  for  being  instructed  among  them.    The  Egyptians 

*  "  Day  of  Beul's  fire." — Ogygia,  part  2,  page  62. 

*  Vallancey,  Lanigan,  &c.  0  Vallancey's  Voyages,  vol.  1,  page  85. 

*  Polydorus,  book  1.  e  Chron.  page  12. 
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traded  with  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Phoenicians  afterwards 
carried  on  a  trade  with  the  Milesians  of  Spain,  who  afterwards 
became  masters  of  Ireland.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  the 
Eenius  Farsa,a  from  whom  they  say  they  are  descended,  is  the 
same  as  Phsenix,  or  Phsenius,  the  first  inventor  of  letters 
among  the  Phoenicians. b  After  all  these  advantages,  they  are 
represented  as  ignorant,  and  barbarous,  by  Strabo,  who  said 
they  eat  human  flesh ;  he  contradicts  the  assertion  by  saying, 
that  he  had  no  authority  for  saying  so.c  It  is  true,  there  is 
one  instance  of  barbarity,  in  a  nurse  feeding  a  young  princess 
with  human  flesh  in  order  to  give  her  additional  charms. d 
This  one  solitary  instance  ought  not  to  stamp  an  entire  nation 
with  that  barbarous  custom.  St.  Jerome  says,  that  he  saw  in 
Gaul,  the  Scots,  a  people  of  Britain,  eat  human  flesh.9 
Dempster,  a  Scotch  writer,  dexterously  endeavours  to  remove 
from  his  countrymen  the  above  imputation,  by  saying  that 
"  Scotos"  means  "Gothos,"  and  that  the  words  "Gentem 
Britanicam"  (according  to  Erasmus)  were  never  found  in  Je- 
rome's works ;  he  is  evidently  confuted  by  Usherf  on  the  very 
same  authority.  The  barbarous  custom  of  sacrificing  children 
very  generally  prevailed  amongst  the  Phoenicians,  Carthagini- 
ans, Gauls,  Romans,  and  Tyrians  f  they  were  thrown  into  a 
burning  furnace,  or  shut  up  in  a  statue  of  Saturn,h  which  was 
set  on  fire,  and  mothers  were  found  on  these  occasions  to  ap- 
pease the  cries  of  their  children,1  lest  a  crying  victim  should 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  gods.  Hamilcar,j  the  Carthaginian 
general,  in  order  to  make  the  gods  propitious  to  him,  in  a 


*  Samuel  Bochart,  on  Ware's  Antiq.  Hib.  cap.  1. 

b  Ogygia>  Part  3,  cap  30,  page  219.       c  Camden,  Brit,  page  788. 

d  Keating.  e  Jerome,  b.  2,  against  Jovianus. 

f  Usher's  Ch.  Hist.  cap.  15,  page  589.         e  Philo. 

h  Plutarch  de  Superstitione,  page  171. 

1  Tertullian,  Apollog.  Quint.  Cart.  lib.  4,  cap.  3.       i  Herodotus,  lib.  7. 
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battle  fought  with  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  sacrificed  a 
number  of  human  beings,  by  throwing  them  into  a  furnace, 
into  which  he  threw  himself  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  not  to 
survive  the  shame  of  defeat.  The  Carthaginians,*  when  be- 
sieged by  Agathocles,  to  appease  Saturn,  sacrificed  200  chil- 
dren of  the  first  families,  besides  300  citizens,  who  voluntarily 
offered  themselves  as  victims  to  the  fury  of  that  God.  From 
all  this  we  infer  that  Ireland  is  not  the  only  nation  stamped 
with  the  character  of  barbarity. 

The  Milesians  took  particular  precaution,  that  each  successor 
to  the  throne  should  be  descended  from  one  of  the  four  fol- 
lowing tribes — Heber,  Heremon,  Ir  and  Ith.  Each  tribe 
had  its  own  portion  of  the  island ;  its  own  vassals  and  farmers 
to  cultivate  the  land;  its  shepherds  to  conduct  the  flocks, 
these  tribes  usually  added  to  their  own  names  those  of  their 
fathers,  and  not  names  taken  from  castles  and  villages,  like 
the  nobles  now-a-days.  "  Mac"  with  them  was  the  same  as 
"  Fitz"  with  the  Saxons  (which  signifies  son) ;  they  often  took 
the  name  of  some  distinguished  chief  of  their  party,  as 
"  Clanna-Rory,"  children  of  Rory. 

Their  forges  at  Airgiodross,b  for  manufacturing  swords, 
lances,  axes,  and  other  instruments;0  their  churches  and 
houses  built  of  oakwoodj  artificially  wrought  ,d  their  chariots 
built  for  war  and  travelling ;  their  curraghse  and  the  vessels  in 
which  they  crossed  the  Scythian  valley  ;f  their  manufacture  of 
cloth  and  stuff  necessary  for  their  external  comfort :  all  these 
are  incontrovertible  proofs  of  their  knowledge  and  skill  of 
trade  in  every  department.^ 

a  Diodorus,  lib.  20..  b  Gratianus  Lucius,  cap.  8,  page  59. 

c  Ogygia,  part  3,  cap.  21-28.       d  Bede.       e  Ogygia,  part.  3,  cap.  34. 
f  "The  Scot  moved  all  Ireland,  and  the  sea  foamed  with  the  hostile  oar." 
— Claudianus,  Solinus,  Cambrensis,  &c. 
e  Gratianus  Lucius,  cap.  12,  page  112. 
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The  dress  of  the  Irish  were  trowsers,  or  "Braies,"  in  com- 
mon with  other  nations,  viz.  Scythians3,  Sarmatic,0  Batavians,c 
and  Hebrews. d  The  tunic,  leggings,  drawers,  and  boots  were 
all  of  one  piece  ;e  they  wore  a  cloak  of  purple  called  "Fall, 
ing,''  and  a  cap  called  "  Barred h,"  so  called  from  "  Barr,"  a 
top,  and  "Eada,"  cloth;  on  their  feet  they  wore  sandals,  and 
allowed  the  beard  to  grow  on  the  upper  lip.f  This  was  the 
dress  of  the  men.  The  women  dressed  modestly ;  they  wore 
over  their  other  dress  a  cloth  mantle  embroidered,  or  trimmed 
with  fringe.g  Their  head-dress  was  a  "  Fileadb,"  or  white 
piece  of  linen,  which  covered  the  head  in  a  spiral  form,  and 
then  tied  behind ;  the  unmarried  women  wore  their  hair  platted 
and  interwoven  with  ribands.  The  number  of  colours  in  the 
dress  distinguished  the  different  classes  that  wore  them.h  The 
mechanic  and  working  classes  wore  one,  the  soldiers  two, 
officers  three  y  hospitallers  four  J  nobles  five,  historians  sixj 
and  kings  and  princes  seven. 

Their  houses  and  furniture  were  made  of  wood,k  like  those 
of  every  primitive  people ;  and  such  was  the  case  in  England 
up  to  the  year  1666,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
compelling  them  to  build  of  bricks,  or  stones,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  fire.  They  always  afforded  a  protection 
to  the  unfortunate.1  Dagobert  II.  son  of  Egebert,  king  of 
Austrasia,  was  in  exile  there  for  twenty-five  years.™  Iswald, 
king  of  the  Northumbrians,  for  sixteen  years.n  Alfred,  too, 
retired  to  Ireland  where  he  made  great  progress  in  learning.0 
Bede  says,  that  a  number  of  Englishmen,  to  perfect  them- 

a  Ovid,  b.  3.  b  Mela,  b.  2.  c  Lucan  in  Grat.  hue,  c.  13,  p.  123. 
d  Don.  c.  3,  ver.  21.  e  Grat.  hie,  c.  13,  p.  122,  &c. 

f  Grat.  c.  13,  p.  125.       g  Grat.  Luc.  cap.  12,  p.  112.       h  Keating. 
1  Grat.  Luc.  c.  8,  p,  59,  c  10,  p.  105.       i  Ogygia,  part  3,  c.  23. 
k  Ware's  Antiq.  Hib.  c.  22.  1  Lombard,  cap.  12,  page  112. 

m  Eccl.  History  (de  Fleury).  n  Hayn,  do.  do.  0  Bede. 
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selves  in  learning  under  the  holy  bishops  Finan  and  Colman, 
went  to  Ireland,  where  they  received  gratis  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  support  and  study.8  The  Irish  were  remarkable  for 
their  hospitality  ;b  they  had  their  Hospitaller,  or  "  Biataks," 
(from  "  Biafooac)  who  were  nobles,  and  lords  of  seven  bo- 
roughs, feeding  seven  herds  of  120  oxen  each.  They  had  the 
produce  of  seven  ploughs,  to  afford  food  in  abundance  to  the 
guests  that  would  visit  them. 

A  taste  for  music,  too,  is  a  particular  feature  in  their  cha- 
racter ;  the  harp  was  their  principal  instrument,  which,  by 
their  performance  produced  the  most  harmonious  melody. d 
There  was  no  house  without  one,  both  for  their  own  use  and 
that  of  strangers.  The  kinge  had  always  in  his  society  a  gen- 
tleman companion,  a  druid,  a  judge,  a  doctor,  a  poet,  histo- 
rian, musician,  and  three  stewards ;  the  gentleman  for  his 
companion,  the  druid  for  his  religion,  the  judge  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  laws,  the  doctor  for  his  health,  the  poet  to  cele- 
brate his  praises,  the  historian  to  keep  his  history  and  gene- 
alogy, the  musician  to  amuse  him,  and  the  stewards  to  manage 
his  household.    This  custom  continued  till  the  11th  century. 

Marriages1"  were  stipulated  by  fathers  and  mothers  for 
their  children  at  the  general  assembly  of  Tailton  in  Meath : 
during  this  time  the  young  men  and  women  lodged  in  different 
quarters.  Nursing  a  child  of  rank  was  considered  honorary 
and  profitable  among  the  Irish.  The  descendants  of  Fiache 
Suidhe,  brother  of  Conn  Ceadcahagh,  got  an  extensive  tract 
of  country  to  the  north  of  the  river  Suir,  called  "  Beasia 
Tuaisgart,"  or  northern  Deasia,  from  Aongus,  son  of  Maod- 
fraoch,  king  of  Munster,  for  nursing  his  wife  Eithney-athach  t 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Leinster  (this  was  foretold  by  the 

a  Ch.  His.  lib.  3,  cap.  1.  b  Stanihurst's  Irish  Hist.  b.  1,  p.  33. 

c  Grat.  Luc.  cap.  14,  page  130.      d  Geraldus  Camb.  His.  cap.  19. 
8  Ogygia,  part  3,  c.  63.  f  Do.  part  3,  page  46. 
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druids.  At  the  death  of  any  person  of  distinction,  there  were 
feasts  prepared  for  all  who  attended,  and  the  wives  of  their 
vassals  cried  in  turn  while  the  corpse  remained  exposed,  and 
on  the  day  of  interment  the  air  resounded  with  the  cries  of 
these  women  as  they  recited  the  funeral  elegy.  ^This  was  a 
custom  too  among  the  Jewsa  and  Romans,  as  we  see  by  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables.b  The  Greeks  burned  their  dead, 
the  Hebrews  buried  some  and  burned  others,  the  Egyptians 
burned  their  dead,  the  Germans  and  Rritons  burned  their 
dead,  and  it  is  probable  the  ancient  Irish  did  so  too.c 

That  the  burning  of  the  dead  was  the  custom  in  Ireland 
too,  evidently  appears  from  the  number  of  caves  and  vaults 
that  have  been  discovered  for  the  last  few  centuries.  A  sepul- 
chre of  black  marble  was  found  near  Dublin  in  1646  contain- 
ing some  ashes  and  bones,  and  another  at  Kew-Grange,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  containing  two  skeletons ;  all  these  cus- 
toms were  abolished  some  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
graves  established  as  more  conformable,  and  more  suited  to 
the  respect  due  to  the  dead.d 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  MILESIANS. 

The  first  who  established  monarchical  government  in  the 
island  was  Heber,  which  lasted  until  the  12th  century,  that  is, 
about  2000  years.  The  credit  of  erecting  the  provinces  of 
Ireland  into  kingdoms  is  due  to  Eocha  IX.  This  arrangement 
is  called  the  pentarchy ;  he  left  each  tribe  in  possession  of  his 
province,  on  condition  of  paying  a  certain  tribute.6  The 
Irians,  descendants  of  Ir,  held  Ulster/    The  Heberians,  de- 


*  Kings  iii.  31.  b  Ware's  Antiq.  Hib.  cap,  32. 

6  Pomponius  Mela  Geograp.  lib.  3.  d  Gratianus  Lucius,  pages  8 — 15. 
e  Ogygia>  Pai"t  3,  cap.  43.  f  Gratianus  Lucius,  cap.  8. 
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scendants  of  Heber,  and  the  Derg  tines,  of  the  race  of  Lu* 
gadh,  held  the  two  Ministers.  The  Heremonians,  descendants 
of  Laogare-Lore,  had  Leinster,  and  the  Firdomnians,*  or 
Firbolgs,  had  Connaught;  but  the  dependance  of  these  kings 
on  the  monarch  excluded  the  idea  of  pentarchy,  which  implies 
equality  and  independance  of  one  another. 

Cambrensis  says,  that  the  Irish  kings  took  possession  of 
the  island  without  any  right  of  succession.  Harris,  on  Ware, 
contradicts  the  assertion,  by  saying,  that  Ware  gave  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  government  of  the  country,  as  he  too 
closely  copied  the  calumnies  of  Cambrensis.b  The  succession 
to  the  throne  was  not  absolutely  hereditary,  for  the  younger 
son  often  reigned,  and  if  the  children  were  minors,  the  brother 
or  uncle  capable  of  governing,  was  called  to  the  throne ;  how- 
ever, no  person  was  appointed,  except  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Heber,  Heremon,  or  Ir.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  mo- 
narch, a  successor  was  elected  called  "  Janiste"0  (from  the 
ring-finger)  ;  this  heir  apparent  should  prove  his  origin  from 
the  public  registres,  and  be  a  knight  of  the  golden  chain, 
called  "Niadh  niask."  There  were  no  dukes,  earls,  barons, 
or  marquises  in  those  days,  nor  among  the  Romans  or  Greeks, 
to  flatter  the  ambition  of  favorites.  However,  there  were  other 
candidates  who,  in  their  opinion,  decided  by  force  of  arms 
their  just  and  regal  right  to  the  crown.d 

We  must  necessarily  acknowledge  that  the  monarchical  mark 
of  distinction,  the  crown,  was  worn  by  the  Irish  kings. 
Donagh  O'Brien,  king  of  Leinster,  took  with  him  the  crown 
of  his  ancestors  to  Eome.e  Wardf  says,  that  kings  wore  them 
in  battle.    The  crown  was  fatal  to  Brien  Boru,  at  the  battle 

a  Gratianus  Lucius,  cap.  8.  b  Harris,  vol.  2,  cap.  10. 

c  Ogygia>  part  1,  pages  57 — 58. 

d  Mauemon,  king,  instituted  this  order  (A.M.  3271). 

•  Ogygia,  part  1,  page  58.  1  Ditto,  page  47. 
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of  Clontarf.  There  was  a  crown  found  in  1692  in  the  " Devil's 
bit,"  in  Tipperary,  according  to  Seldon/  without  any  mark 
of  Christianity,  which  is  a  proof  it  was  made  in  the  time  of 
Paganism.  The  early  government  of  the  Milesians  was  not 
founded  on  certain  fixed  laws,  until  the  reign  of  Ollamh-Fodla ; 
these  were  inconveniencies  under  which  the  Athenians  and 
Eomans  also  labored ;  the  former  had  no  laws  until  the  time 
of  Draco  and  Solon,  their  first  lawgivers,  nor  bad  the  latter 
for  300  years  till  they  got  the  laws  of  the  "twelve  tribes" 
from  the  Athenians.  Ollamh-Fodhla,  after  collecting  the  mo- 
numents of  his  ancestors,  was  the  first  who  called  a  parliament 
at  Tara,  in  Meath,  called  "  Feis-Feamsach,"  or,  assembly  of 
learned  men.  It  was  held  in  October  and  November,  the  most 
perfect  order  was  observed,  each  person  taking  his  place  ac- 
cording to  rank  and  dignity.  At  the  first  assembly  a  funda- 
mental law  was  established,  that  the  king,  nobility,  and  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  kingdom,  under  certain  penalties,  should 
meet  at  Tara,  every  three  years,  to  establish  laws,  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state  required.  The  princes  and  lords  were  to 
continue  in  the  divisions  made  to  them  by  Heber  and  Here- 
in on,  and  each  lord  was  to  maintain,  at  his  own  expense  a 
judge  and  historian;  the  judge  or  "Brehon"  to  administer 
justice  in  his  lord's  possessions,  and  the  historian  to  keep  an 
account  of  his  genealogies  and  noble  actions.  These  accounts 
to  be  examined  at  the  general  meeting  at  Tara,  by  a  committee 
of  nine — three  princes,  three  druids,  and  three  historians,  and 
if  found  correct,  to  be  registered  in  the  Psalter  of  Tara,  and 
if  not,  the  delinquent  to  be  punished  as  the  crime  deserved. 
This  custom  continued  till  the  12th  century,  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  when  Paganism  was  abolished,  bishops  took  the 
place  of  the  druids ;  hence  we  find  St.  Patrick,  after  approving 
of  the  Psalter  of  Tara,  and  other  histories,  condemning  to  be 

*  Tit.  Hon.  part  1,  c  8. 
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burned  1^0  volumes  as  containing  superstitions  of  paganism 
and  idolatry.8  Several  copies  of  the  Psalter  of  Tara  were 
*  carefully  deposited  in  some  cathedral  churches,  such  as  Ar- 
magh, Cashel,  and  Cluain-mac-noisk,  lest  any  accident  might 
happen  the  original .  So  strict  were  the  laws  enacted  in  this 
assembly,  that  rape,  robbery,  murder,  and  other  heinous 
crimes  were  punished  with  death,  without  the  monarch  having 
the  prerogative  of  pardoning  the  guilty.  Schools  of  philoso- 
phy, astronomy,  poetry,  medicine,  history,  &c.  were  founded 
at  Teamor,  by  Ollamh-Eodhla,  and  protected  by  his  successors. 
According  to  the  custom  of  his  ancestors,  Tuathaib  Zeaching 
convened  the  general  assembly  at  Tara,  and  decreed  that  it 
should  be  continued  every  third  year.  He  held  two  other  as- 
semblies at  Eamhain,  in  Ulster,  and  Cruachain  in  Connaught.c 
There  was  a  regulation  for  mechanics  instituted  (60  of  each 
trade,)  to  inspect  and  govern  the  rest. 

There  was  a  celebrated  work  on  laws  called  "  Brathaneimh- 
adh,"d  compiled  in  the  eighth  century  by  three  brothers — 
Earanan,  Boethgal,  and  Moeltul,  the  first  a  bishop,  the  second 
a  judge,  and  the  third  a  poet.  The  principal  contributors  to 
this  work  were — Forchern  and  Neid-Mac-Aidnah,  authors  of 
"  Indicia  Celestia,"  Fearadache  and  Monan,  his  judge,  Mo- 
dain,  McTobbain,  Cormac  and  Cairbre,  his  son,  and  Eiothal 
one  of  the  legislators  of  Tara ;  for  a  number  of  others  see 
Ogygia,  part  3,  c.  80,  pp.  217,  218. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WARLIKE  PRACTICES  OF  THE  MILESIANS. 
It  ought  not  to  appear  at  all  astonishing,  that  a  spirit  of 
discord  was  the  ruling  passion  among  the  martial  and  warlike 

*  Ogygia,  part  3,  c.  30,  p.  219.        b  Grat.  Luc.  c.  8,  p.  68. 

c  Ogygia,  part  3,  c.  56.  d  Grat.  Luc.  c.  20,  p.  157  &  179. 

'  Ogygia,  part  3,  cap.  69. 
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ancients,  whose  custom  it  was  to  give  the  crown  of  the  van- 
quished, as  a  prize,  to  the  victor,  and,  by  that  means,  destroy 
the  monarchy,  and  lose  their  liberty.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
height  of  injustice,  to  impute  to  the  people  of  Ireland  alone 
tragical  events,  of  which  so  many  other  nations  afford  such 
shocking  examples,  compared  with  which,  our  internecine  strife 
sinks  into  insignificance.  Eome,  the  eternal,  and  one  of  the 
most  polished  cities  in  the  world,  was  torn  by  the  factions  of 
the  Triumvirs,  by  those  of  Ctesar,  Pompey,  Octavius,  and  An- 
tony. Henry  YIL  and  Frederick  III.  perished  by  conspiracy 
in  Germany.  Alphonso  III.  and  Alphonso  IY.  in  Spain,  de- 
prived their  own  brothers  of  their  eyesight.  Count  Julian,  a 
Spaniard,  betrayed  all  Spain  to  the  Moors,  under  Roderick, 
which  caused  the  murder  of  700,000  Spaniards  in  fourteen 
months.  During  the  heptarchy  in  England,  twenty-eight 
Saxon  kings  were  murdered  ;  in  Northumberland  alone,  four 
kings  were  assassinated ;  Edward  II.  was  deposed  and  assas- 
sinated by  order  of  his  wife  and  son, ;  Richard  II.  and  Henry 
VI.  were  assassinated,  and  many  thousand  men  killed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. If  these  dreadful  occurrences  took  place  in  England 
and  other  countries,  why  has  Ireland  alone  been  charged  with 
barbarity  ? 

The  most  celebrated  princes,  that  reigned  from  the  time  of 
Heremon,  the  first  absolute  monarch,  till  the  reign  of  Eogan 
M6r,about  700  years  or  more,  were — 1st,  Tighermas,  who  in- 
troduced idolatry,  discovered  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  marked 
the  difference  of  rank  by  the  number  of  colors  in  their  clothes. 

Eocha  II.  forced  the  Picts  of  Albania  to  pay  the  tribute 
promised  by  their  ancestors. 

Aongus-Oll-Muccagh,  after  defeating  the  Picts  and  Or- 
cadians in  thirty  battles,  forced  them  to  pay  the  tribute,  and,. 

on  his  return  to  Ireland,  was  killed  at  Sliave>Cua,  in  Munster. 
6 
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Enna-Airgeah  gave  to  the  nobles  and  officers  of  the  kingdom 
bucklers  of  silver  forged  at  Airgiodross. 

Muinheamhoin  instituted  the  order  of  the  "  Golden  chain," 
called  ft  Niadh-Niask none  could  be  members  of  it,  but 
those  of  the  Boyal  Family,  who  were  qualified,  by  breaking 
a  certain  number  of  lances  on  a  buckler,  fastened  to  a  post  in 
the  middle  of  a  plain.4 
A.M.      Ollamh-Fodhla  (3082b  A.M.)  convened  the  general  as- 

3082.* 

sembly  of  the  states  at  Tara,  and  founded  a  college  called 
"  Mur-Ollavan,"  or  "  House  of  the  Learned"  (see  page  44.) 

Eotheacht  invented  chariots,  to  hide  his  deformed  legs. 

Seadhna  was  the  first  who  paid  the  troops. 

Eahna  II.  was  the  first  who  coined  money. 

Conang-Begaglach  was  famed  for  his  bravery,  justice,  and 
moderation  of  his  government. 

Duach-Laighrach  was  famed  for  his  promptitude  in  ad- 
ministering justice,  and  punishing  the  guilty. 

As  the  Milesians  were  addicted  to  war,  they  must  be  neces- 
sarily furnished  with  troops  and  arms,  for  these  important 
occasions.  Seadnac  II.  gets  credit  for  the  formation  of  a  corps 
of  Militia  (called,  as  some  say,  "Fionna-Eirionn,"  from  Fionn- 
Mac-Cumhal,  their  chief)  to  defend  the  country,  and  keep 
peace  and  tranquillity  at  home.  The  Militia,  in  time  of  peace, d 
was  composed  of  three  legions,  each  legion  of  3000  men,  with  a 
colonel,  equal  in  rank  with  ours ;  a  general  commanded  the 
three  legions ;  there  were,  besides,  captains,  lieutenants,  and 
other  subaltern  officers ;  they  were  in  garrison  during  winter, 

a  G  rati  anus  Lucius,  cap.  13,  page  124. 

b  O'Flaherty  makes  it  3324.  The  Four  Masters,  3883,  but  they  make 
the  Birth  of  Christ  5202.  By  this  latter  computation  Ollamh  Ollave 
reigned  1319  years  before  Christ. 

e  Ogygia*  Part  3,  cap.  33.        d  Walsh,  Prosp.  of  Ireland,  sect  2,  p.  51. 

*  Keating,  O'  Halloran,  Mac  Curtin. 
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visited  the  coasts  in  summer,  and.  kept  the  public  peace ;  they 
should  be  of  an  honest  family,  correct  in  their  morals,  and 
their  parents  responsible  for  their  conduct;  they  were  to  be  of 
a  certain  height,  strong,  robust,  and  ready  to  die  sooner  than 
fly  from  an  enemy ;  they  were  to  qualify  themselves,  by  skil- 
fully warding  off,  with  their  buckler  and  scimitar,  the  javelins 
of  nine  men,  judiciously  aimed  at  them,  at  the  distance  of  ten 
paces ;  if  the  person  was  wounded,  he  was  disqualified  for  ever 
from  entering  the  corps. 

The  Irish  soldiers  wore  coats  of  mail  which  covered  their 
bodies;*  their  arms  were — pike,  sabre,  axe,b  javelin,  lance, 
cutlass,  and  slings ;  their  cavalry  used  no  saddles,  their  arms 
were — lances  and  arrows ;  they  used  chariots,*  not  only  for 
travelling,  but  also  for  war ;  the  handles  of  their  swords  were 
made  of  the  teeth  of  marine  animals  as  white  as  ivory  ;d  they 
had  the  flute  and  pipe  in  their  armies,*  afterwards  the  tam- 
bourine, cymbal  and  harp.  According  to  the  Psalter  of  Cashel, 
O'lflaherty,  and  Bede,  the  Picts  were  the  first  enemies  the 
Scoto-Milesians  had  to  encounter  after  their  arrival  in  Ireland  ; 
the  Scots  compelled  them  to  go  to  the  north  of  Britain,  and 
settle  there.  As  they  had  no  women  they  asked  some  of  the 
Jrish,  who  consented  to  give  some,  on  condition,  that  if  there 
was  a  dispute  about  the  crown,  it  should  be  decided  in  favor 
of  the  descendants  of  the  female  line, — a  custom  which  ex- 
isted amongst  the  Albanian  Scots  whilst  they  had  a  crown, 
and,  it  was  in  virtue  of  that  custom  that  James  I.  mounted  the 
throne  of  England,  his  mother  Mary,  "Queen  of  80015/' 
being  lineally  of  Irish  origin. 

a  Ware's  Antiq.  Hib.  cap.  12 

b  Camden,  Pritchard,  page  718,  and  Stanhurst,  lib.  1,  pages  40,  41. 

•  Ware's  Antiq.  Hib.  c.  12.  d  Grat.  Luc.  3. 8,  p.  63    e  Idem,  c.  8,  p.  64. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ERECTION  OF  PROVINCES  INTO  KINGDOMS. 

A.M.  We  here  pass  over  a  great  many  undistinguished  kings, 
3586'  and  come  to  Ugane  Mor — so  called  because  he  held  sway 
over  all  the  western  isles  of  Europe  :  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  he  convoked  the  Assembly  at  Tara,  received  hostages 
and  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  his  subjects,  and  declared  the 
crown  hereditary  in  his  family ;  he  had  by  his  wife,  Ceasir, 
daughter  of  a  king  of  Gaul,  two  sons,  Laoghare  Lore,  and 
Cobhtach,  Caol-hreagh,  who  reigned  successively ;  Laoghare 
was  murdered  by  his  brother,  who  seized  on  the  crown.  Lavra 
Loinseach,  grandson  of  Laoghare,  took  refuge  in  Gaul  with 
the  kindred  of  his  grandmother  Ceasir,  where  he  acquitted 
himself  so  nobly,  that  the  king  gave  him  2200  men  to  assert 
his  right  to  the  crown,  which  he  recovered  by  the  defeat  of 
his  rival  at  Dionriogh  in  the  County  of  Carlow. 
A  M  The  descendants  of  Ir  reigned  in  Ulster  until  the  time  of 
3913.  «  Rory  the  Great,"3  who  became  monarch  of  Ireland,  B.C. 
91.    Eocha  IX.b  was  the  first  that  divided  the  kingdom  into 

a  Ogygia,  Mac  Curtin,  Keating,  O'Halloran,  Four  Masters.  The  reader 
s  informed  that  this  abridged  history  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  above 
authorities,  besides  Mac  Geoghegan,  Book  of  Invasions,  Lecan,  Book  of 
Reigns,  illustrated  with  facts  from  other  rare  works.  Hence,  unless  an 
occasional  important  reference,  no  other  will  be  given. 

b  In  the  reign  of  this  king,  surnamed  "  Aireamh"  (aroo)  of  the  gravey 
the  system  of  burying  in  graves  began  ;  up  to  this  time  the  eastern  custom 
prevailed.  It  was  as  follows,  as  all  antiquarians  are  aware,  and  is,  as  yet, 
continued  in  some  Asiatic  countries: — A  heap  of  stones  or  clay  was  thrown 
over  the  corpse  with  which  was  buried  alive  the  nearest  relative.  Virgil 
gives  us  an  instance  of  the  heaping  of  clay  over  the  dead,  in  the  case  of 
Polydorus,  Priam's  son,  who  was  murdered  by  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace, 
that  he  might  possess  the  Trojan  monarch's  wealth  which,  with  the  young 
son,  was  entrusted  to  his  charge,  as  he  was  the  husband  of  Ilione,  Priam's 
daughter. —        s  is  represented  by  the  poet  as  performing  the  funeral 
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provinces  which  he  erected  into  petty  kingdoms,  and,  by  that 
means,  "Feargus,  grandson  of  "  Rory  the  Great/'*  was  the 
first  king  of  Ulster;  he  was  succeeded  by  Feargus,  who, 
after  he  was  dispossessed  by  Concovar  (O'Connor)  fled  to  Con- 
naught,  where  he  had  three  children,  Ciar,  Core,  and  Cormac, 
by  Maude  queen  of  Connaught,  and  afterwards  waged  war 
against  his  own  province,  which  was  ultimately  shaken  by  the 
war  of  the  Collas  (three  brothers)  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  descendants  of  Heber  and  Ith  governed  Munster  until  A.M. 
Duach-Dalta-Deaghadh  introduced  the  Earnochs,  of  the  race  3950, 
of  Heremon,  who  were  ultimately  deprived  of  the  sovereignty 
by  Modha-Nuagadh,  chief  of  the  Heberians  in  the  end  of 
the  second  century.    Eossa  Ruadh,  by  the  regulation  of 

obsequies  at  the  "  tumulus"  or  mound,  iu  which  was  the  corpse  of  Poly- 
dorus.  The  passage  is  worth  giving,  as  it  shews  the  concordance  of  the 
custom  of  the  east,  and  the  primitive  Irish  in  every  particular : — 

*'  Ergo  instauramus  Polydoro  funus,  et  ingena 
Aggeritur  tumulo,  stant  Manibus  arae, 
Coeruleis  mestae  vittis,  atraque  expresso." 

"We,  therefore,  renew  the  funeral  rites  for  Polydorus,  and  we  heap  much 
clay  on  his  4  tumulus'  (or  mound)  ;  we  raise,  to  his  Manes,  an  altar  mourn- 
fully decked  with  leaden-coloured  wreaths,  and  boughs  of  mournful  cy- 
press." In  this  passage  we  have  the  tumulus  of  the  ancient  pagan  Irish  ; 
the  altar,  which  was  the  large  stone  placed  over  the  dead  having  the  Ogham 
inscription,  having  engraven  on  it  the  name  of  the  deceased, — and  herein 
also  is  to  be  found  the  custom,  which  continued  in  this  country  until  very 
lately,  namely,  that  of  placing  boughs  on  the  graves  of  young  persons  with 
small  bits  of  ribbons. 

Eocha  Airoo  enacted,  that  graves,  seven  feet  long  and  three  deep,  should 
be  made,  in  which  the  bodies  were  stretched  on  their  backs.  Over  these 
graves  lay  long,  broad  stones,  with  the  names  of  the  dead,  engraven  thereon, 
■(**  Mac  Curtin's  Antiquity  at  A.M.  3950).  The  author  says  that  the  Mi. 
lesians  used  not  to  bury  the  friends  with  the  dead.  Until  very  lately  the 
widows  were  burned  with  their  Pagan  husbands  in  British  India.  A  close 
perusal  of  the  Greek  and  Reman  classics  will  lead  a  reader  to  the  clear 
conclusion,  that  the  Pagan  Irish  custom  and  those  of  the  east  are  perfectly 
identical. 
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Eocha  IX.  was  the  first  king  of  Leinster,  which  was  always 
governed  by  the  race  of  Hereraon.  The  Eirdomhnians  (mi- 
ners), of  the  race  of  the  Firbolgs  (bagmen)  were  in  possession 
of  Connaught,  in 'the  time  of  Eocha  IX.;  there  were  three 
branches8  of  them — the  Eircraibs,  in  the  south  of  the  pro- 
vince, Fiacha,  their  chief, — the  Gamanrads,  in  Irras,  in  the 
west,  Eocha  Allet  their  chief, — and  the  Tuatha-Taidheans  had 
the  rest  of  the  province.  Tinne,  their  chief,  married  Maude, 
queen  of  Connaught,  and  became  sole  king  of  the  province ; 
he,  having  died,  she  married  Olioll  Mor,  by  whom  she  had 
seven  sons,b  called  the  seven  "  Manes  Olioll  was  killed  by 
Conall  Cearnagh.0  Maude  having  reigned  98  years,  died, 
leaving  the  crown  to  her.  son  Maine  Aithreamhal,  whose  suc- 
cessor was  Sambus,  who  fell  in  battle  against  the  monarch 
A.m.  Tuathal  :d  then  came  Eocha  IX.,  who,  after  ten  years, 
3964.  was  succee(]ed  by  Ederskeoll  ;  in  whose  reign,  the  Book  of 
Lecan  says,  Christ  was  boru-e    "  Conaire,  the  Great,"  suc- 

a  Ogygia,  part  3,  cap.  47.  b  Do. 

c  About  this  time  opens  an  epoch  remarkable  for  chivalry  in  Ireland. 
The  bravest  and  most  honorable  knight-errants,  that  ever  existed  in  any 
country,  lived  in  this  island.  To  enumerate  even  the  names  of  the  works 
which  record  their  exploits,  would  occupy  pages.  Though  those  books  are 
romantic  in  much  of  the  details,  yet  they  are  in  substance  true  as  the 
iEneid  of  Virgil  and  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  Keating  inserts  many  interest- 
ing passages  respecting  Connor  king  of  Ulster,  Deirdre  the  fair  queent 
Cucullin,  and  some  other  famous  characters-  Some  of  these  poems  are 
published  by  the  Ossianic  Society  ;  though  much  fable  is  contained  in 
them,  still  the  chief  lineaments  are  truthful,  placing  before  the  reader  un- 
questionable chivalrous  achievements  of  illustrious  chieftains  and  eminent 
princes;  s  Nothwitstanding the  fascinations  which  they  possess,  we  are 
obliged  to  pass  them  by,  as  such  a  work  as  this  precludes  the  insertion  of  any 
portion  of  such  records  which  are  for  the  novelist.  A  most  learned  essay 
on  the  Order  of  Knighthood  in  Ireland  will  be  found  in  vol.  II.  of  O'Hal- 
loran  at  A.M.  3970,  aiter  the  reign  of  O'Ederiscoll  king  of  Munster, 
according  to  thj  Leabhar  Lecan. 

d  Ogygi.,  part  2,  page  139.  e  Lecan,  folio  295 
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ceeded  him.  During  his  reign  the  nation  was  blessed  with  A  D 
peace  and  abundance ;  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  Havfng  vanquished  the  people  of  Leinster,  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  father,  Ederskeoll,  who  was  killed  by 
Nuadh-Neacht — a  prince  of  that  province, — he  imposed  on 
them  a  fine,  and  ^ordered  that  Ossory  should  be,  for  ever, 

annexed  to  Munster.*    After  a  reign  of  30  years  he  was 

•  35 
burned  by  robbers  in  his  castle  of  "  Bruinghean-da-Dhearg" 

in  Meath.    He  was  succeeded  by  Lugha  Ri-dearg,  who  was  38. 
killed,  having  fallen  on  the  point  of  his  sword.  Connor- 
Abhroruadh  succeeded  him  ;  Crimthan-Niadnair  was  his  suc- 
cessor, who  after  returning  from  Britain  with  great  riches,  died  56- 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse.    Fearadach,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  70. 
and  afterwards  died  at  Tara.  Eiachah-Eionoluidh,  who  succeed- 
ed him,  was  killed  by  Kincait,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne.  73. 

A  civil  war,  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  broke  out  in  this  island.  The  plebeians,  who  accom- 
panied the  Milesians  to  Ireland,  and  were  always  kept  in  a 
state  of  servitude  and  vassalage,  resolved  at  last  to  shake  off 
the  yoke.  Joined  by  the  Eirbolgs,  and  with  Cairbre-Kincait 
as  their  chief,  they  dared  not  attack  the  nobles  openly,  but 
treacherously  invited  them  to  a  magnificent  banquet  prepared 
for  the  occasion  at  Moy-Cru,  in  Oonnaught,  which  lasted  for 
nine  days  ;  at  the  termination  of  which  the  monarch,  princes, 
and  nobles  were  barbarously  murdered,b  A.D.  80,  by  assassins 
hired  for  the  purpose,  (as  the  Britons  were  massacred  by  the 
Saxons  on  the  plains  of  Salisbury).  Cairbre  Kincait,  who  was 
chosen  king,  reigned  only  five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Moran,  who  abdicated  in  favor  of  Elim,  whose  reign  lasted 
twenty  years.  The  country,  during  this  usurpation,  was  torn 
asunder  by  factions, — all  places  wasted  by  fire  and  sword, — 

a  Kennedy,  page  81. 

t>  Archdeacon  Lynch  on  Cambrensis  Eversus,  c.  8,  p.  66,  (old  cop.) 
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the  fields  remained  uncultivated,  and  famine,  the  dread  con- 
sequence, followed.  In  this  crisis  prudence  necessitated  the 
recall  of  the  legitimate  heir,  Tuathal^  who,  fo  save  himself 
from  the  fury  of  the  plebeians,  fled  to  his  grandfather,  king 
of  the  Picts,  in  Albania,  afterwards  called  Scotland.  They 
sent  a  deputation,  which  was  kindly  received  by  Tuathal,  who 
embarked  for  Ireland,  and  landed  at  Irras-Domhroinn  in  Con- 
naught,  where  he  was  joined  by  Fiacha  Caisin  at  the  head  of  a 
large  number  of  troops,  who  proceeded  with  him  to  Tara. 
Here  he  was  hailed  king,  and  "  the  saviour  of  his  country  ;" 
he  set  off  immediately  in  search  of  the  rebel  king,  whom  he 
met  at  Acaill  near  Tara.  Having  defeated  him  on  the  first 
onset,  he  pursued,  every  where,  the  flying  rebels,  over  whom 
he  gained  eighty-five  victories,  and  thus  crushed  a  rebellion 
which  lasted  twenty-five  years.  Tuathal  had,  by  his  queen 
Ban,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Finland,  two  daughters,  Dair- 
ineand  Fithir;  the  former  was  married  to  Eocha-Ainchean,  king  of 
Leinster,  who  confined  her  in  a  castle,  and  repaired  to  the  court  of 
his  father-in-law,  Tuathal,  at  Tara,  where  he  appeared  inconsolable 
for  the  pretended  death  of  his  wife ;  he  acted  his  part  so  well, 
that  he  got  her  sister,  Fithir  in  marriage,  who,  on  her  return 
to  Leinster,  was  much  surprised  to  see  her  sister  alive ;  both 
sisters,  on  discovering  the  treachery  of  Eocha,  died  shortly 
after  of  intense  grief.  Tuathal,  in  order  to  avenge  the  insults 
he  received  in  the  persons  of  his  daughters,  with  the  provin- 
cial troops  entered  Leinster,  and  compelled  Eocha  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  Tuathal  consented  to,  on  condition,  that  the 
king  and  people  of  Leinster,  would  pay  to  him  and  his  succes- 
sors a  tribute  every  two  years,  the  tribute  was,  "  6,000  ounces 
of  silver,  6,000  cows,  6000  hogs,  6,000  wethers,  6,000 
copper  cauldrons,  and  6,000  mantles (the  tribute  was  called 
"  Boroimhe-Laighean."  The  payment  of  this  tribute  conti- 
nued until  the  seventh  century,  when  it  was  abolished  by 
Fionnach  II.  at  the  request  of  St.  Moling. 
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Tuathal,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  was  killed  at  the  battle  a.d. 
of  Moyline,  in  Ulster,  by  Mai,  his  successor.  In  Tuathal's  125- 
reign  was  formed  the  territory  known  as  Meath,  that  is,  it 
was  made  a  separate  kingdom.  It  consisted  of  portions  taken 
from  the  other  provinces.  Mat  a  descendant  of  Rom  the  Great, 
after  having  reigned  four  years,  was  killed  by  Feilim,  son  of 
Tuathal,  who,  having  succeeded  him,  reigned  nine  years,  and 
introduced  the  "  Lex  Talionis"  or  "  Eric."  He  had  seven 
sons: — Fiadch-Suidhe,  Conn  Chad  Catha,  Each-Fionn, 
Luagne,  and  three  Connalls. 

Cathir-M6r  of  the  race  of  Heremon,  and  king  of  Leinster, 
who  succeeded  Feidhlim,  had  thirty  sons,  ten  of  whom  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  kings  and  other  nobles  of  Leinster  until 
the  twelfth  century.  He  made  a  remarkable  will,  which  can 
be  seen  in  full  in  O'Flaherty,  and  a  small  tract  containing  it 
was  lately  edited  by  Doctor  O'Donovan  ;  he  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Moyacha  in  Meath.  Conn-Cead-catha,  son  of  Feilim 
Eeachtmar  and  Ughna,  148  A.D.,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  succeeded  Cathir-M6r.  This  monarch  sent  15,000 
men  to  Aongus,  of  the  race  of  the  Earnochs  of  Ulster,  who 
usurped  the  crown  of  Munster.  Modha-Nuagat,  a  prince  of 
the  race  of  Heber,  and  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  met  Aongus 
in  the  field,  defeated  him  in  two  successive  battles,  and  com- 
pelled the  Earnochs  to  quit  the  country.  Modha-Nuagat  re- 
solved to  be  revenged  on  Conn  for  the  assistance  he  afforded 
Aongus  against  him;  but  not  finding  himself  a  match  for 
Conn,  he  returned  to  Spain  where  he  married  Beara,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Heber  Mor,  king  of  a  part  of  Spain.  Modha,  after 
some  time,  having  returned  with  foreign  troops,  waged  war 
on  Conn,  and,  after  having  defeated  him  in  the  battles  of 
Broisne  and  elsewhere,  in  the  King's  County,  Greine  in  Wa- 
terford,  Athlone  in  Roscommon,  and  Gabhran  and  Usnigh  in 
East  and  West  Meath,  compelled  him  to  make  a  division  of 
the  kingdom,  called  "  Leath-Cuinn"  and  "Leath-Modha." 
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Modha,  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  entire  kingdom, 
met  Conn  in  the  plains  of  Movlena ;  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Modha  and  his  brother-in-hjw  fell  under  the  sword  of 
Gall,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Connaught  militia.  This 
victory  left  Conn  in  possession  of  the  whole  island.  Conn 
had  three  daughters,  Sarah,  who  married  Conaire,  Sabia 
married  to  Olioll  Ollura,  son  of  Modha,  and  Maoin,  who  was 
the  mother  of  the  three  Fearguses.  Sabia  had  by  Olioll  Ollum 
three  sons — Eogan  Mor,  ancestor  to  the  Mac  Cartys,  Cormac 
Cas,  ancestor  to  the  O'Briens,  O'Brennans,  O'Grady,  &c,  and 
Cian,  ancestor  to  the  O'Carrolls.  In  our  First  Volume, 
"  O'Brennan's  Antiquities/'  will  be  found  all  the  lineal  and 
collateral  offspring  of  Conn  and  Eoghan.  Conn,  after  a  long 
reign,  was  betrayed  by  his  brothers,  and  assassinated  by 
fifty  robbers,  disguised  in  women's  clothes,  employed  by  Tio- 
braide-Tireach  for  that  barbarous  purpose. 

Conaire  II..  son-in-law  of  Conn,  and  sixth  in  descent  from 
Conaire  the  Great,  succeeded,  and  had,  by  his  wife,  Sarah,  three 
sons — Carbre  Muse,  whose  descendants  in  the  County  of  Tip- 
perary  took  the  name  Muskerry.  Carbre  Baskin,  whose  de- 
scendants got  Corca-Baskin,  in  the  County  of  Clare,  and 
Carbre-Roigh-Fada,a  chief  of  the  Dalriada  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  ;b  his  descendants  established  themselves  in  Antrim, 
in  a  place  called  Dalreida  from  them.  Conaire  was  killed  by 
his  brother-in-law  Neivy-Mac-Straivetine,  and  Art,  son  of 
Conn  succeeded ;  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  banished 
his  uncle  Eocha-Fionn-Fethart,  for  the  murder  of  his  brothers 
and  his  treachery  to  his  father.  Eocha  returned  to  his  rela- 
tions in  Leinster,  from  whom  he  got  estates,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  called  from  him  "  Fatharts,"  afterwards  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  O'Nuallans,  his  descendants. 

*  Roigh-Fada — long-hand,  rather  long -wrist.  Dalriada  :  Dal—  offspring  y 
roigh — wrist,  fada — long. 

b  Bede,  lib.  1,  cap.  I.  c  O'Flaherty,  p.  3,  cap.  64. 
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Lugaidhe  Mac  Conn,  son  of  Sabia,  by  her  first  husband,  and 
nephew  to  Art,  was  driven  to  exile  by  Olioll  Olum;  he  esta- 
blished a  colony  in  Albania,  with  his  son,  Foadha  Canana  at  their 
head.  Mac  Conn,  formed  an  alliance  with  a  British  prince,  and 
returned  with  foreign  troops,  to  take  revenge  for  his  exile ;  he 
arrived  in  Galway,  and  marched  to  Moymucraimhe  near  Athenry, 
where  he  met  Art,  the  monarch,  and  1 9  sons  of  Olioll  Olum, 
at  the  head  of  an  army ;  the  victory  was  a  long  time  doubtful, 
but  proved  fatal  to  Art,  who  was  killed,  with  7  sons  of  Olioll 
Olum,  and  Forgo,  king  of  Connaught;  after  this  Mac  Conn 
was  proclaimed  monarch  of  Ireland.  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  in 
order  to  secure  himself  in  the  crown  of  his  father,  invited 
Fergus,  King  of  Ulster,  to  his  assistance.  The  latter,  acting 
treacherously  towards  Cormac,  usurped  the  crown  himself: 
Cormac,  in  this  crisis,  having  recourse  to  Thadee,  a  powerful 
prince,  on  the  borders  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  who  furnished 
him  with  troops  to  support  his  right  to  the  throne.  They  met 
the  three  Fearguses  at  Chrionn-Ciom-Chomar,  in  Meath ;  the 
three  brothers  were  killed  in  battle,  and  Cormac  was  acknow- 
ledged monarch  of  the  Island. 

The  successors  of  Feargus  in  Ulster  were,  Bosse,  Aongus 
Fionn,  and  Fergus  Fodha,  the  last  of  the  race  of  Ir,  in  Earn- 
hain.  The  princes  of  Deasie,  his  own  relations,  declared  war 
against  Cormac,  who,  in  the  first  battle,  lost  his  eye,  and  his 
son  Keallach  was  killed;  in  the  second  the  rebels  were  cut  to 
pieces  and  forced  to  leave  the  country.  They  got  a  territory 
from  Olioll  Ollum,  in  Waterford,  which  they  called  Deasie  ;" 
this  was  in  possession  of  the  O'Fallons  till  the  12th  century. 
Cormac  defeated  the  provincial  kings  in  36  battles,  banished 
them  to  the  Hebrides,  off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  punished  the 
Leinster  people  for  their  crimes,  and  renewed  the  tribute ;  en- 
larged the  colleges  of  literature  at  Tara;  and  with  his  fleet, 

*  O'Flaherty,  cap  67 
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ravaged  the  country  of  Albania  during  three  years.  Eocha 
A.d.  Gunnait  of  the  race  of  Heremon,  succeeded  Corinac.  Carbre- 
2d8,  Liffeachair  succeeded  him.  During  his  reign,  Aidhee,  the 
2G4.    last  of  the  race  of  the  Firclomnians,  was  king  of  Connaught. 

Carbre  defeated  his  rebel  subjects  in  7  battles,  but  they 
having  Modha  Corb  at  their  head,  met  Carbre,  and  Aidhe 
king  of  Connaught,  at  Gabra,  near  Tara;  the  battle  was  bloody, 
Carbre  killed  Osgar,  son  of  Oissin,  but  was  killed  himself  by 
Simeon;  Aidhe,  gave  battle  a  second  time,  and  slew  Modha 
2g4  Corb,  King  of  Munster,  at  Spaltroch,  in  Muscry.  Carbre  was 
succeeded  by  two  brothers,  Faha  Airgeach  and  Paha  Carpeach ; 
the  former  killed  the  latter,  who  was  slain  himself  at  the  battle  of 
285-  Ullarbha,  in  Antrim;  Fiacha  Streabthuine  succeeded  these  two 
brothers ;  he  had  one  son,  Muredeach  Fireach,  who  ascended 
the  throne  of  Connaught ;  his  posterity  kept  it  till  the 
12th  eentury.  Fiocha,  had  a  brother  who  hadtthree  sons  called 
the  THREE  COLL  AS,  who,  whilst  Muirdeach  was  engaged 
315<  with  the  Munster  Kings  attacked  his  father  and  killed  him  in 
battle,  and  Colla*  Uas,  the  eldest,  was  proclaimed  monarch  of 
Ireland.  Muirdeach,  hearing  of  his  father's  death,  gave  the 
usurper  battle,  and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Albania, 
with  the  king  of  the  Picts ;  his  kinsman  then  became  sole 
320-  monarch  of  the  island.  The  monarch  granted  a  general  amnesty } 
which  caused  the  Collas  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  ask  pardon 
of  the  king  for  the  murder  of  his  father,  which  he  easily  for- 
gave, and  gave  them  troops  to  avenge  the  death  of  Conn  Cead 
Caha,  on  the  people  of  Ulster.  They  marched  to  meet  the  enemy, 
engaged  them  in  the  territory  of  Fermoy,  in  Monaghan;  the 
battle  continued  for  7  days.  Fergus  Fodha,  the  king,  and  his 
army  were  cut  to  pieces;  the  conquerors  pillaged  the  palace  of 
Eamhain,  (which  ended  the  reign  of  the  Clann  Rorys,)  and 


a  These  reigns  are  given  at  great  length  in  Keating  and  O'Halloran,  but 
our  plan  precludes  the  insertion  of  more  than  an  outline. 
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took  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  country,  called  "  Uriel/'  now 
the  counties  of  Louth,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Down  and  Antrim; 
Muiredeach  died  in  battle,  and  had  for  successor  Caolvach  who 
was  assassinated,  after  a  year.  Eocha  Moy  Ueagan,  was  his  A.D. 
successor,  Eochaidh  Moighmeodhin,*  son  of  Muirdeach  Fireach, 
was  in  continual  war  with  Eanna  Cinseleach,  King  of  Lein- 
ster,  and  after  being  defeated  in  VS  battles,  he  died  at  Tara.  360. 
Criomthan  was  his  successor,  who  after  having  returned  with 
great  booty,  from  Albania,  Britain,  and  Gaul,  was  poisoned  by 
his  sister,  Mung  Fionn,b  in  order  to  place  her  son  Brian  on 
the  throne,  but  in  this  she  was  disappointed. 

Nial  of  the  nine  hostages,  the  135th  monarchof  Ireland,  379. 
son  of  Eochaidh  Moghmheadhin  (Meevin),  andCarthanCasdubh, 
daughter  of  a  king  of  Britain,  was  the  successor  of  Criomthan ;  he 
had  one  son,  Fiacha,  by  his  first  wife,  Line,  and  7  by  his  second  wife? 
Roigneach,  Laoghare,  Eoghan,  Eanna,  Cairbre,  Maine,  Conall 
Gulban,andConall  Creamthin;  he  was  valiant  in  war,  and  carried 
away  immense  booty,  and  captives  from  the  Picts,  Britons,  and 
Gauls.  In  order  to  justify  his  expedition  against  the  Picts,  it  is 
necessary  to  shew  the  connection  between  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
of  Albania,  called  Dalriads,  or  Dalrendini,  to  this  day.    It  was 
during  this  king's  reign  that  Pelagius  the  heresiarch,  first  pro- 
pagated his  false  doctrine,  respecting  baptism.  Eocha-Riada,son 
ofConareII.,was  the  first,  that  established  a  colony  of  Scoto-Mile- 
sians  in  Albania,  in  the  year  of  Christ,  212.    Aongus  III., 
or  Furnveach,  had  two  sons,  Ennius,  and  Fiachra,  A.M.,  o870. 
By  the  former,  who  was  legitimate,  he  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
succeeding  monarchs;0  by  the  latter,  which  was  the  fruit  of  in- 
cest, he  was  ancestor  of  the  Earnochs,  Dalfiatachs,  Deagades, 
and  Dalriads,  and  consequently  of  some  of  the  Scotch;  the 
Earnochs  were  the  descendants  of  Fiacha-Fearmar,  (or  child  of 
shame) ;  they  settled  on  the  borders  of  lake  Earn,  hence  called 

*  Ayughee  moymayun.     b  Lynch,  c.  8.       c  Book  of  Lecan,  folio  294. 
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Earnocks ;  they  were  afterwards  governed  by  Forgo,  IV.  in 
descent  from  Fiacha.  This  Forgo  very  probably  is  the  same  as 
Fergus  I.  of  Scotland.  The  genealogy  of  both  for  20  genera- 
tions down  to  Eocha-Riada,  being  nearly  the  same  in  name, 
and  in  pronunciation,  according  to  Irish  and  Scotch  monu- 
ments.* 

They  were  called  Deagadhes,  from  Deaga,  their  chief,  10th 
in  descent  from  Fiacha ;  they  were  called  Dalfiatachs,  from 
Fiathoch,  monarch  of  the  1st  century.  Dal  signifies  they  were 
called  Dalriads,  from  Eocha-Riada,  who  established  them  in 
Albania,  as  you  have  seen  above.  These  Dalriads,  of  Ulster, 
established  there  by  Fergus-Ulidian,  their  chief,  formed  a  close 
connexion  and  a  league  of  friendship  with  the  Dalriads  of 
Albania,  and  sent  them,  from  time  to  time,  both  men  and  money 
to  support  their  independence  against  the  Picts,  who  resolved 
to  check,  at  once,  their  increasing  power.b  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  they  appealed  to  the  Irish  monarch  for  aid,  as  they 
always  acknowledged  him  as  their  sovereign.  Niall,  in  order 
to  bring  the  Picts  to  a  sense  of  duty,  crossed  the  sea  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  forced  them  to  give  the  territories  of 
Argyle  and  Cantire,  in  Scotland,  to  the  Dalriads.*5  He  after* 
wards  entered  Britain  and  ravaged  the  whole  country,  whence 
he  embarked  for  Armorica,  there  he  took  great  booty  and  some 

A.D.   captives,  children  of  rank;  among  them  was  St.  Patrick,  then 
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16  years  old,  and  his  sisters  Lupida,  and  Darerca.d  The  first 
of  the  devastations  committed  by  the  Scots  and  Piets  on 
398  Britain,  was  in  the  reign  of  Niall,'  who  raised  a  great  army  and 
entered  Britain,  now  stripped  of  her  forces  and  rulers'  (it  was 
then  "the  Scot  put  all  Ierne  in  motion,  and  the  sea  foamed 
with  the  hostile  oars,")  and  continued  his  devastation  for  several 

•  John  Major  Hist,  de  gest.  Scot.  b  Pet.  Lomb.  de  Hib.  c.  2,  pp.  31-2. 
e  Walsh,  Prosp.  of  Ireland,  part  1,  sect.  1. 

«  Usher's  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  c.  17,p?828.    •  A,D.  398.    f  Lynch,  c.  8. 
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years.*  In  this  extremity,  the  Britons  had  recourse  to  Rome 
for  aid;  Stillico,  the  Roman  general,  sent  one  legion,  which  was 
quickly  recalled,  in  consequence  of  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths, 
laying  siege  to  the  city. 

The  fleet  of  Niall,  after  coasting  along  the  shores  of  Britain, 
sailed  to  Armorica,  where,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Loire,  he 
was  killed  by  an  arrow,  from  Eocha,  son  of  Eana-Kinseallach, 
king  of  Leinster;b  in  his  reign,  the  six  sons  of  Muredueh,  king 
of  Ulster,  took  possession  of  the  north  of  Britain,  and  foun- 
ded a  nation  there,  called  Scotia,0  whose  descendants  afterwards 
were  called  Scotch. 

DATHY,  the  J  36th  monarch  of  Ireland,  son  of  Fiachra, 
brother  of  Niall,  next  reigned.  He  gave  the  crown  of  Con- 
naught,  of  which  he  was  king,  to  his  brother,  Amalgad 
(O'Malley),  who  gave  his  name  to  a  territory  in  Mayo,  Tyr- 
Amalgad,  or  Tyrrawley.  In  his  reign  Eocha  was  king  of 
Leinster,  and  Nadfraoch,  king  of  Munster;  in  his  reign, 
Gratiand  was  acknowledged  emperor  of  Britain;  Jie  was 
killed  by  the  militia  in  four  months  after.  The  Picts  and  Scots 
made  a  second  dreadful  devastation  in  Britain,  which  caused 
the  inhabitants  to  implore  relief  from  Yalentinian  III.,  who 
!  sent  them  one  cohort,  and  built  a  wall  of  stone,  eight  feet  thick, 
and  twelve  feet  high,  on  the  same  foundation,  laid  by  Severus 
two  centuries  before,  to  check  the  incursions  of  their  enemies, 
and  then  took  a  final  leave  of  Britain.  During  this  interval, 
Dathy  entered  Britain,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  passed 
thence  to  Gaul,  and  extended  his  conquests  to  the  Alps,  where 
he  was  killed  by  lightning;  his  body  was  brought  over,  and 
buried  in  Cruachan  in  Connaught,  (the  kings'  burial  ground.) 

*  Usher,  c.  15,  p.  594.  b  Ogygia,  part  3,  c.  85. 

c  "  In  the  reign  of  Niall  the  six  sons  of  Muredueh  seized  the  North  of 
Britain  ;  their  descendants  were  called  Scotch." — Camb.  Topography. 
d  Bede,  lib.  J,  cap.  11. 
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It  is  said  that  some  of  his  followers  remained  near  the  Alps 
and  have  preserved  the  Jrish  language  in  its  purity.  During 
the  reign  of  Dathy,  some  authors  say,  that  Christianity  was 
known  in  Ireland.  Usher  says,  "that  every  race  of  men 
embraced  Christianity  in  30  or  35  years."  St.  Mansey,  first 
bishop  of  Toul,  was  one  of  the  first  Christians  in  Ireland. 
Dempster  makes  a  Scotchman  of  him,  but  Elfinstone,  chan- 
cellor under  James  IV.,  tells  the  Scotch  writers,  if  they  wish 
to  learn  their  ancient  history,  they  must  refer  to  Irish  monu- 
ments. 

Usher,  Ware,  and  Colgan,a  speak  of  four  bishops  who 
preached  the  gospel  before  St.  Patrick,  viz. : — Declan,  Ailbeus, 
Ciaran  and  Ibar.  Declan,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  Ailbeus, 
a  native  of  Ely,  in  Leinster  Ibar;  a  native  of  Ulster,  built  a 
monastery  in  Beg  Eirin,  off  the  coast  of  Wexford.  Ciaran, 
who  was  born  about  352,  after  having  been  dedicated  to  God  30 
years,  in  Clere-Island,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  went  to  Rome, 
was  baptized  and  ordained  bishop  by  the  Pope,  returned  to  his 
country  in  402,  with  five  ecclesiastics,  Lugadius,  Columbanus, 
Meldan,  Lugaco,  and  Cassan.  On  his  way  to  Eome,  he  met. 
St.  Patrick,5  who  told  him  to  seek  for  a  fountain  called 
"  Fuaran"  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  and  to  erect  a.  neat 
church,  and  that  he  would  meet  him  in  Ireland  after  30  years. 
Ciaran  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  the  church  was  built  on 
the  confines  of  Leinster  and  Munster;  Colgan,c  gives  the 
Saint  the  credit  of  performing  miracles.  His  five  bishop 
companions  founded  the  churches  of  Cill-Airtlnr,  Cluan 
Ernain.  Cluano  Crema,  Eerdrum  and  Doinhnach-M6r,  in  the 
plains  of  Magh-Echnach,d  in  Leinster. 

*  See  Life  of  St-  Patrick  in  "  O'Brennan's  Antiquities,"  Don  Philip's 
Catholic  History,  Mac  Curtin,  also  Ware's  Antiquities  by  Harris. 

b  Usher  Prinard,  c  16,  No.  791.  e  Colgan,  vita,  Kiriani.  d  Usher,  vit, 
Epis  sylloge,  Epist. 
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This  Ciaran  is  not  the  Ciaran,  who  was  abbot  of  Clonmacnoise, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  some  distance  from  Athlone. 
Dathy,  the  last  Pagan  monarch,  was  succeeded  by  Laoghare. 

Laoghare,  son  of  "Niall  of  the  nine  hostages/'  and  cousin  ger-  A.D. 

428 

man  to  Dathy,  ascended  the  throne,  A.D.,  428.  In  his  reign, 
the  third  devastation  of  Britain  took  place  ;  the  Britons  being 
deserted  by  the  Romans,  resolved  to  make  a  strong  effort  to 
defend  themselves  by  the  protection  of  the  great  wall,  built  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  III.  Their  efforts  were 
useless,  for  they  were  dragged  from  the  walls,4  by  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  who  drove  them  either  to  the  sea,  or  put  them  to 
the  sword.b  The  Britons  seeing  themselves  so  barbarously 
treated,  determined  to  make  this  last  effort  to  win  back  their 
liberty.  They  accordingly  attacked  the  Picts  and  Scots,  un- 
awares, and  committed  dreadful  carnage  among  them.  The 
Scots  of  Albania,  alarmed  at  their  resolution,  and  not  assisted 
by  the  Scots  of  Ireland,  as  before,  withdrew,  having,  at  the 
same  time,  resolved  to  return  in  a  short  time.c  Eocha 
Munraver,  was  their  chief  in  the  expedition.  The  Picts  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Albania. d 

The  Scots  were  conducted  back  to  Albania,  some  years  after- 
wards by  Ere,  son  of  Eocha  Munraver,  the  father  of  some  of 
the  Scotch  kings,  according  to  Usher.e  They  were  followed  by 
Maine-Leavna,  son  of  the  king  of  Munster,  with  another  colony, 
who  established  themselves  in  the  Duchy  of  Lennox.  The 
six  sons  of  Muiredah,  grandson  of  Niall,  two  Lodains,  two 
Aonguses,  and  two  Ferguses,  followed  the  example  of  their 
countrymen;  in  all  they  formed  a  numerous  and  powerful  people, 
possessing  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  the  islands  on  the 
western  coast/  Hitherto  they  were  commanded  by  a  chief, 
but  now  they  were  determined  to  be  governed  by  a  king.  The 

»  Bede,  b.  1,  c.  12.       *  lb.  Ch.  Hist.  b.  1,  c.  13.       c  lb.,  b.  1,  c.  14. 
d  Kennedy,  p.  138.    e  Usher,  Prim.,  c.  15,  p.  689.   '  lb.,  c.  15,  p.  612. 
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lot  fell  on  Fergus,  grandson  of  Eocha,  and  ninth  in  descent 
from  Eocha  Biada,  who  first  established  a  colony  of  Scots  in 
Albania;  he  was  crowned  on  the  superstitious  stone,  "Lia 
Fail,"  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose.  Usher  fixes  the  passage 
of  the  Scots  under  Fergus,  according  to  JocehVs  life  of  St. 
Patrick,  in  the  year  508,  and  according  to  the  annals  of 
Tighernagh,  about  498,  which  record, — that  Fergus  having 
made  himself  master  of  a  part  of  Britain,  died.  Camden  tells 
Fergus  was  descended  from  Condre,  and  the  first  king  of 
Albania.  The  Scots  overthrew  the  monarchy  of  the  Picts  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  became  masters  of  all  Albania. 

Scotland  was  sometimes  called  Scotia-Minor,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Ireland,  which  was  called  Scotia-Major.  Florentius 
Wigornensis,  in  his  annals,  says  Ireland  was  called  Scotia,  in 
the  11th  century.  Theodoric,  in  his  life  of  Satnt  Rumold, 
says  it  was  so  called  in  the  10th  century.  Segsarius  de 
Heisterback  calls  it  Scotia  in  the  13th  century;  Cambrensis 
says,  that  the  six  sons  of  Muiredach  founded  a  nation  in  the 
north  of  Britain,  called  Scotia.  Camden  relates,  that  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Scots  went  from  Ireland  to  Britain;  he  says  of  the 
the  Irish,  "  Hiberni  Scotorum  atavi."  "  The  Irish  are  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Scotch."  John  Major,  a  Scotchman,  says,  "we 
derived  our  origin  from  the  Irish."  Buchanan  allows,  that  the 
Scotch  annals  make  frequent  mention  of  the  transmigration  of 
the  Scots  of  Ireland  to  Albania.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
this  volume  are  given  ample  proofs  on  this  subject. 

CHAPTER  X. 

ON  THE  DIVISIONS  OF  IRELAND,  AND  ORIGIN  OF 
ANCIENT  IRISH  FAMILIES. 

The  first  possessor  of  Ireland  was  Partholan,  who  divided  it 
among  his  four  sons. 

Nemedius  made  three  divisions,  the  Firbolgs  five,  the  chil- 
dren of  Milesius  divided  it  into  three  parts.  Heber  and  the 
descendants  of  Ith,  had  Munster,  Heremon  had  Leinster  and 
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Connaught,  and  the  children  of  Ir  had  Ulster,  which,  in  pri- 
mitive times,  comprised  only  a  part  of  that  province.  Ugane 
Mor  partitioned  it  into  25  districts.  Eocha  the  Ninth,  divided 
it  into  four  parts  ;  there  was  a  fifth  part  formed  by  Tuathal 
Teachmar,  called  "Midhe,"  in  which  was  Tara,  and  consisted 
of  small  por  tions,  taken  from  the  four  provinces.  This  division 
comprised  the  present  East  Meath,  and  West  Meath.  These 
five  parts  were  called  "Coigeadh,"  or  "fifths;"  Conn  and 
Modha  made  the  bipartite  division,  known  as  "Leath 
Conn,"  and  "Leath  Modha."  The  boundary  extended  from 
Dublin  to  Galway,  and  was  called  Esker  Riada.*  The  north 
of  the  boundary  belonged  to  Conn,  the  south  to  Modha. 
There  were  also  minor  divisions,  such  as  dynasties,  and  prin- 
cipalities; the  former  were  like  the  baronies,  the  latter. the 
same  as  counties.  The  chief  of  the  dynasties  were  chosen 
for  life,  and  subject  to  the  chiefs  of  principalities,  and  those 
again  subject  to  the  monarch ;  they  imposed  their  own 
names  on  their  territories,  which  they  retain  to  this  day,  though 
the  English  usurper  tried  every  effort  to  obliterate  them,  by 
giving  them  foreign  names.  The  following  words,  still  attached 
to  tribes  and  territorial  possessions,  will  shew  how  fruitless  the 
attempt  was. 

"Dal,"  in  its  natural  signification,  means  iC  tribe"  or  "race." 
Hy,  orlbh,  means  "of,"  Siolb,  Clann,  Cinall,  Mac,  Muinter, 
mean  "race,"  or  " descendants."b  The  feudal  system  existed 
in  Ireland  the  same  as  in  Normandy. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  origin  of  the  principal 
ancient  proprietors  and  territories  in  Ireland,  according  to 
authentic  accounts.0 

*  The  remains  of  this  eisker  or  ridge  is  visible  at  this  day,  and  a  place 
near  Athenry  in  the  county  of  Galway  is  so  called  from  the  fact.  This  ridge 
extended  in  a  straight  line  through  the  country.  From  that  day  down  to  this 
an  accursed  spirit  of  division  has  existed  between  Munster  and  Connaught. 

b  Ogygia,  part  3,  c.  76.       c  Idem  et  Cambrensis  Eversus. 
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Uladgh  (Ooloo)  was  the  old  name  of  Ulster,  and  was,  in 
in  early  times,  co-extensive  with  a  part  of  Antrim,  and  almost 
all  Down.  It  was  the  same  as  Dal-Araidhe  f  Orawee-e )  which 
comprised  all  Down  and  a  very  small  part  of  the  east  of  An- 
trim, whilst  Dal  Riada,  comprised  almost  all  Antrim,  and  a 
little  of  the  western  part  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Down. 

The  posterity  ot  Ir,  the  (Clanna  Rory,)  held  part  of  the 
present  province  of  Ulster  till  the  fourth  century,  when  the  three 
Collas,  of  the  race  of  Heremon,  destroyed  their  palace  at 
Eamhain,  and  put  an  end  to  their  dominion.  Ulaidh  was  the 
old  name  of  Ulster,  and  was,  in  early  times  co-extensive  only 
with  a  part  of  Antrim  and  all  Down,  and  was  the  same  as  Dal 
Araidhe,  which  comprised  almost  all  Down  and  a  very  small 
part  of  the  east  of  Antrim,  whilst  Dal  Riada,  comprised  almost 
ail  Antrim,  and  a  little  of  the  western  part  of  the  county  adjoin- 
ing which  was  Down. 

The  Magennises,  chiefs  of  the  Clanna-Rory,  were  in  pos- 
session of  Dalaradihe.    Eoghan  and  Canall-Gulban,  sons  of 
Niali  of  the  nine  hostages,  took  possession  of  Tir-Eoghan  and 
Tir-Conall,  (so  called  after  them)  in  the  fifth  century.3 
THE  NORTHERN  HY-NIALLS. 

a  The  descendants  of  Eoghan  and  Conal  Galban,  sons  of  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages,  are  these :  — First,  O'Neill  with  the  different  septs  were 
always  kings  of  Tyrone  and  sometimes  monarchs  of  Ireland.  The  spread- 
ing branches  of  the  O'Neill  are,  Mac  Swiney,  O'Gormley  (vulgarly,  in 
parts  of  the  North,  Grimiey),  O'Cane,  O'Heasy,  O'Creavey  or  Creagh, 
O'Mulligan  (Molyneux),  O'Mulvihjan  (Mitchell  >,  Mac  Loughlin,  O'Don- 
nelly,  O'Campbell,  or  Cahill  (vulgarly  Caulfield),  Mac  Kilkelly,  O'Duan, 
O'Horan,  Mac  Duivir  (corruptly  Macguire),  O'Hagarty,  O'Dormey, 
O'Donnegan,  Mac  Rory,  the  Protestant  Mac  Crory,  O'Hamilly,  O'Fo- 
gariy,  O'Daly,  O'Donnell — this  name  is  king  of  Tyrconnell ;  0  Dogherty, 
O'Gallaghar,  O'Hea,  O'Mooney,  Mac  Lonsechin,  O'Breslin,  O'Kernaghan, 
C'Dalaghan. 

From  Fiacha,  of  the  line  of  Heremon,  who  had  a  brother  called  Eo- 
chaidh  Doimhlin,  came  the  Colla  Uas,  three  brothers.  Muireadhach, 
their  uncle,  having  gone  with  an  army  intj  Munster,  the  Collas,  taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  attack  his  father  Fiacha,  whose  troops  they  de- 
feat and  leave  himself  dead  on  the  plains.  The  eldest  Colla  usurped  the 
throne,  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  was  degraded,  and  his  brothers 
fled  to  Scotland.    The  names  of  these  three  are,  Colla  Uas,  or  The  Noble* 
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Two  branches  of  the  race  of  Heremon,  sons  of  Ugane- 
Mor,  a  Cobthack  and  Laoghore-Lorc,  were  in  possession  of 
Leinster.  Cobtach's  descendants  were  generally  monarchs,  and 
Laoghare's,  were  kings  of  Leinster  :  Cabir  Mor,  of  the  race  of 
Laogare,  became  monarch  in  the  second  century  ;  he  had  32 
sons,  the  two  principal  are  Eossa  Failge,  and  Fiacha  Baiceada. 

*  Eoghan  (Owen)  is  the  true  spelling  of  the  word  in  the  text,  though  the 
word  is  inserted  that  the  reader  may  learn  that  Eugane,  Ugane,  Hugony, 
Eoghan,  Eogan,  John,  and  Owen  are  synonymous. 

Colla  Man,  and  Colla  dacroich  {of  the  districts).  Some  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  first  are — Mac  Donnell,  earl  of  Antrim,  the  other  Mac  Don- 
nells  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  Mac  Dougal  or  O'Doyle,  Mac  Rory  of  the 
Hebrides,  Mac  Cartan,  O'Dairre  or  Dairreugh,  O'Garan,  Mac  Sally, 
O'Kerin  or  O  Kieran.  From  the  second  Colla  came  O'Carroll,  sometimes 
the  royal  name  of  Oniell,  which  comprises  Louth,  Armagh  and  Monaghan. 
Also  Mac  Sheehy  and  O'Donohoe,  &c  From  the  third  Colla  came  the 
Mac  Mahons,  Princes  of  Monaghan,  Mac  Guire,  Prince  of  Fermanagh, 
Mac  Manus,  O'lianlon.  Of  this  illustrious  ancient  Catholic  family,  whose 
territory  was  near  Newry,  was  the  celebrated,  chivalrous,  insurgent  chief, 
Redmond  O'Hanlon,  audaciously  branded  by  the  mercenary  scribes  of  the 
present  day  as  a  robber  ;  and  this  because  heretical  England's  sanguinary 
statutes  pronounced  him  an  outlaw,  because  he  dared  to  continue  to  be  a 
Catholic.  So  generous  a  patriarch  was  he  to  his  tenantry,  that  upon  his 
return  from  England,  whither  he  had  gone  to  seek  redress  against  the  in- 
famous Bagnall,  his  followers  rallied  round  him  in  the  hope  of  replacing 
him  in  his  hereditary  mansion  and  lands.  Many  a  hard  fight  had  he,  sup- 
ported by  his  faithful  Shane  Barnagh  (John  on  the  gap)  against  the  cruel 
Saxon,  until  at  last  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  being  overpowered  by  numbers.  The  other  descendants  of  the  third 
Colla  are— 0?Nolan,  Mac  Conal,  Mac  Kinnety,  Maginty,  or  Makenzie, 
O'Flanagan,  O'Rodigan,  O'Lorican  or  Larcan,  O'Danby,  Mac  Naghten, 
or  Mac  Nattin,  Mac  Cormac,  Mac  Felan,  &c.  ;  also  O'Kelly,  O'Madden, 
Mac  Egan,  &c.  of  Connaught.  O'Henrighty,  O  Behelan,  or  O'Boian, 
O'Cosgrave,  O'Garvy,  O'Coltrain,  O'Hamby  and  O'Moran,  whom  O'Doo- 
gan  reckons  as  chiefs  of  Oriell.  There  are  other  names  which  we  could 
not  conveniently  collect. 

THE  CONNAUGHT  DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  HEREMON1ANS. 

These  chiefs  are  lineally  from  Brian  (or  Bran,  a  quo,  the  O'Brennan  of 
Roscommon)  and  Fiachi  a.    The  offspring  of  Brian  are  called  Hy-Biune, 
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Muiredeach-Tierach,  of  the  race  of  Heremon,  was  the  first 
king  of  Comiaught,  in  the  fourth  century.  Eochaidh 
Moigmeodh,  his  son,  after  becoming  monarch,  left  the  province 
to  his  sons,  Brian,  Fergus,  and  Olioll.  The  two  first  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Hy-Brunes  and  Hy-Fiachras,  whose  posterity 
reigned  in  the  province  till  the  twelfth  century.    The  Southern 

and  those  of  his  brother  Hy-Fiachra.  Of  the  former  are  O'Connor  Don, 
with  the  different  branches  of  the  name,  O'Reilly,  O'Ruarc,  O'Flaherti, 
Mac  Dermot,  Mac  Donough,  O'Halloran,  O'Malley,  O'Flannagan, 
O'Flynn,  O'Hanley  and  O'Brennan,  Mac  Manus,  Mac  Brady,  O'Fallon, 
Mac  Kernan,  O'Donnellan,  O'Garvy,  O'Byrne  or  O'Beirne  or  O'Byrnes, 
O'Malone,  O'Mullally  or  Lally,  O'Creen,  O'Galvey,  or  Galway,  Morris 
(not  Maurice),  Mac  Ternan,  Mac  Brennan,  Mac  Teige,  O'Crolly,  O'Con- 
cannon,  O'Finnegan,  O'Murray,  O'Callanan,  O'Line  (vulgarly  Lyons), 
O'Finn,  O'Nevin,  O'Cannavan,  O'Doolan,  O'Breslin,  Mac  Gee  or  Magee 
or  Mac  Hugh  or  Hughes,  Mac  Egan,  O'Mahidy,  O'Curdin,  O'Mulmurray, 
O'Carthy,  O'Moran,  O'Cane,  O'Mooney  or  O'Meeny,  O'Finnachty, 
O'Dorcey  or  Darcy,  Mac  Clancey,  O'Hea,  O'Cernachan,  O'Dermody, 
O'Gornaan,  Mac  Shanley.  Some  of  the  posterity  of  Fiachra  are — O'Heyne, 
O'Shaughnessy,  O'Dowd  or  O'Dowda,  O'Kilkelly,  O'Kerrigan,  O'Clery, 
O'Coffey,  O'Crochan,  O'Fay  or  Fahy,  O'Keady,  O'Comman,  Commins 
or  Cummins  or  Cumming,  O'Hara,  O'Gara,  O'Cnamhin  or  Nevin,  Mac 
Conry  or  Mac  Henry  or  Henry  ;  the  latter  means  son  of  the  king. 

The  DESCENDANTS  OF  IR  (who  was  the  eldest  and  noblest  of  the 
sons  of  Milesius)  are  called  the  Clan  Rory,  after  Ruadhrigh  {Red  King) 
(so  called  from  his  red  eyebrows)  who  ruled  Ireland  at  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Their  great  palace,  called  EMANIA  in  Ulster,  was  destroyed  by  the  Collas. 
The  chief  representatives  of  this  house  are — Mac  Gennis  or  Mac  Aongus 
(Protestant  Guinness,)  O'Moore,  Mac  Gowan  or  Smith,  O'Garvey,  O'Dun- 
levy,  O'Hagan,  O'Lavery,  O'Linsey  or  Lynch,  O'Hanby,  O'Neachy 
Mac  Cartan,  O'Morna  or  O'Moran,  O'Coltran,  Mac  Ward,  O'Lalor,  Mac 
Gilligan,  O'Markey,  O'Tierney,  O'Conway,  O'Casey,  O'Brosnahan, 
O'Haragan,  O'Hoolaghan,  O'Duan,  O'Maning  or  Mannion,  Mac  Gilmore, 
O'Kenny,  O'Carolan,  (William  Carleton  was,  at  his  Catholic  baptism,  Caro- 
lan),  O'Keherny  or  Kerney,  O'Scanlan,  O'Connor-Kerry  and  of  Thomond, 
O'Loughlen,  O'Ferrall  of  Longford,  O'Brennan  of  Kerry,  Mac  Rannall 
or  Reynolds  of  Leitrim,  &c,  &c.  The  Stuarts  of  Lennox  and  Man  in 
Scotland  sprung  from  Heber,  son  of  Ir. 
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Hy-Nialls,  of  the  race  of  Hereraon,  were  in  possession  of  Meath, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

Olioll-Olum,  of  the  race  of  Heber,  who  was  the  first  absolute 
king  of  the  two  Munsters,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  decreed — that  the  descendants  of  his  two  sons, 
Eogan,  and  Corraac,  should  rule  alternately ;  their  descendants 

THE  SOUTHERN  HY-NIALLS. 
These  were  descended  from  four  of  the  sons  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hos- 
tages, viz. :  — Laoghaire,  Feocha,  Maine,  and  Conall  Criomthin.  The  head 
families  were  called  "  Clan-  Colman"  from  a  celebrated  chief  called  "Col- 
man  M6r."  This  Colman  was  of  the  sixth  century,  and  was  son  of  Der- 
mod  O'Carroll,  monarch  of  Ireland.  His  death  is  recorded  in  the  Annals 
Four  Masters,  at  A.D.  552.  The  head  chiefs  of  the  Colmanians  (for  by 
this  name  are  the  Clan-Colman  distinguished),  adopted  the  name  O'Meagh- 
lin  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  were  celebrated  as  kings  of  Meath,  kings 
and  princes  of  Tara,  also  of  Bregia  in  Westmeath.  (The  other  chiefs  were 
Macgheogan,  who  possessed  the  territory  about  Mullingar).  O'Molloy, 
O'Hart,  O'Connolly,  O'Kelly,  O'Regan,  O'Kindellan,  now  O'Conlivan  and 
O'Connellan,  O'Shinnach,  now  Fox,  O'Carey,  O'Rory,  now  Rogers, 
O'Carroll,  O'Duvan,  now  O'Duan,  Mac  Awley  or  Magawley,  O'Brien, 
O'Hagan,  O'Keherny  O'Divine,  O'Fallon,  O'Breen,  O'Hughes  or  O'Hea, 
O'Hanvy,  O'Cahallan  or  O'Callan,  O'Mulkerrin,  0'Hennessey,0'Hanrahan, 
O'Kirney,  O'Brennan,  O'Casey,  O'Coffey,  Mac  Cullin  or  Cullen,  Mac 
Conway,  O'Dooley,  O'Mullady,  O'Scully,  O'Shiel,  Mac  Ruarke  or 
O'Ruarke,  O'Fagan,  O'Curry,  O'Corregan,  O'Murray,  O'Quin,  O'Rowan, 
O'Daly,  O'Slevin,  Mac  Cormack,  Mac  Gill'igan,  Mac  Gavan,  O'Conry 
(corruptly  Conroy),  O'Higgins,  O'Diguinan. 

THE  HEREMONIANS  OF  LEINSTER. 
Jiggin'stown,  near  Naas  in  Kildare,  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Leinster, 
was  called  after  Joghan  (Eeughawn),  king  some  centuries  before  Christ. 
His  two  sons  were  the  source  of  the  Milesians  of  Leiuster  ;  their  names 
are — Laoghaire  (Leary) — from  whom  Dunleary  or  Kingstown  near  Dublin, 
and  Cobh-Thaigh  (Coffey).  The  learned  O'Halloran  says,  that  O'Baiscin 
(we  know  not  one  of  this  name),  O'Dwyer,  O'Brennan,  O'Ryan,  O'Gar- 
chin,  and  Fitzpatrick  or  Mac  Patrick,  trace  their  pedigrees  to  fourteen 
generations  before  Cathoir  Mor  (Caheer  More),  who  was  monarch,  A.D. 
122,  and  who  had  thirty  sons,  ten  of  whom  left  issue.  From  Rossa  Failge, 
his  eldest  son,  came  O'Connor  Faly,   O'Dunn,   O'Dempsey,  O'Regan, 
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were  called  Eoghanachts,  (owenachths,)  and  Dalcassians.  In 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  one  of  that  race  reigned  in  Munster, 
and  one  of  the  Dal-Cas,  in  Thomond.  Aongus  is  the  first, 
and  Carthca  Fionn  the  other.  Criomthan,  (Kreevan)  son  of 
Eana-Kinseallach,  in  Leinster.  Eocha,  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Dalfia- thoes,  in  Orghiell  (Oriel,)  in  Ulster. 

O'Colgan,  O'Mulchiaran  or  Mulkern,  O'Berry  or  O'Berra,  O'Harty, 
O'Cuilen,  O'Meilan  (the  name  is  extinct),  O'Finn,  O'Maine  or  Mayne, 
O'Flaherti,  O'Dundon,  O'Foran,  O'Hennessy,  O'Huallachan,  O'Dugan, 
O'Murrigin  or  O'Morrin.  From  Daire,  second  son  of  Cathoir,  are  — 
O'Mooney,  O'Gorman,  O'Feall  (now  Fayle),  O'Brennan,  O'Malone, 
O'Minchan  or  Minchin,  O'Manning  or  Mannion,  O'Coman  or  Cummine 
or  Cummin,  or  Cummins,  O'Guban,  or  Gubbin,  or  Gubbins.  From  the 
other  sons  sprang  O'Forde,  O'Cunning,  or  Gunning,  or  Cuneen  (in  English 
Rabbit),  O'Eagan,  O'Hanragan,  O'Byrne  or  Burns,  O'Copely,  O'Fallon, 
O'Cronan,  O  Cahill,  O'Losean,  (Leeson,)  O'Colman,  O'Heney^  or  O'Ena, 
O'  Sinnott,  O'Lallin,  O'Duan,  O'Geran,  O'Cillin,  or  Killin,  or  Killeen, 
O'Hickey.  From  Fiacha,  the  youngest  son  of  Cathoir,  issued  Mac  Murrough, 
or  O'Cavenagh,  O'Murphy,  O'Byrne,  O'Toole,  O'Ryan,  O'Kinselagh, 
O'Dowling,  O'Muldoon,  O'Mullin,  O'Duffy.  There  were  other  Heremo- 
nias,  as  O'Txilly,  O'Mangan,  O'Loghan,  O'Kenny,  O'Coman,  O'Lynab, 
O'Meehan,  O'Dermody,  O'Bracan,  O'Cormack,  O'Flannegan,  O'Delany, 
who  is  of  the  line  of  Fitzpatrick,  O'Nichal,  or  Nicholson,  OCarin,  O'Fe- 
nan.  Owing  to  the  wars  there  was  a  great  mixture  of  the  tribe  names,  so 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  true  sources  of  some  families  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  pedigrees  just  given  that  all  of  the  same  name  are  not  of 
the  same  stock  as  is  generally  supposed. 

THE  HEBERIANS  OF  MUNSTER. 

THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  CORMAC  CAS. 

Who  was  the  sixth  (both  included)  from  Olliol  Ollum,  who  possessed 
Thomond,  or  North  Munster,  are — MacMahon,  lord  of  Corca  Bhasgin,  Mac 
Bruodin,  hereditary  historian,  O'Hickey  and  O'Nolan,  hereditary  Medical 
family,  MacNamara,  the  Marshall  of  Thomond,  MacCurtin,  the  hereditary 
bard,  MacClancy,  hereditary  Chief  Justice,  O'Dea,  O'Hahir  or  O'Hare, 
O'Quinn,  MacEnnery,  O'Grady,  O'Heffernan,  O'Kennedy,  O'Hogan,  and 
Sheehan,  O'NeachtaD,  O'Hea,  O"  Hurley,  O'Mullony,  Quaid,  or  MacQuaid, 
O'Bolan,  or  Boland,  O'Casie,  O'Hanrahau,  O'Spelan,  O'Coghlan, 
O'Tuomy,  O'Lonergan,  O'Callaghan,  O'Ahern    Mac  Crath  or  Magrath^ 
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These  were  the  particular  arrangements,  made  in  Ireland,  in, 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity.    We  will,  in  the  following  pages, 
see  the  particular  dynasties  and  principalities,  and  the  principal 
families  to  whom  they  belonged. 

Ulster. — Thachty  Cahan,— now  the  county  of  Derry, — be- 
longed to  the  Canes,of  the  race  of  Mall  of  the  nine  hostages  Magnus 

(rede  MacRath)  Shanahan,  O'Healy,  O'Morony,  O'Mara,  O'Hanratty- 
O'Loinsagh  or  Lynch,  Q'Seasnan  or  Sexton,  O'Honson,  O'Connocan, 
O'Riady,  O'Heaffy,  O'Halloran,  O'Cashin,  O'Mulqueny,  or  Mulqueen,  or 
Mulcheen,  O'Hartigan,  Lysaght,  or  O'Gill  Josactha,  O'Consadine,  Mac 
Donnell,  O'Donnell,  O'Regan,  MacArthur,  or  Arthur,  O'Kearney, 
O'Conin,  or  Cuneen,  or  Rabbit,  O'Liddy,  O'Hinnigan,  MacConry,  O'Bren- 
nan,  O'Brady,  O'Conley,  or  Conlagh,  O'Minane  or  Kid,  O'Marcuchan, 
Markey  or  Ryder,  O'Duhig.Duffy,  O'Collopy,  (of  this  family  is  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst)  O'Nunan, 

Descendants  of  Eoohan  M6u, — the  eldest  son  of  Olliol  Ollum,  the  se- 
cond being  Cormac  Cas  ;  the  third,  Cian,  are — 0'Mullen,O'Garvan,O'Tracey 
Davoren,  Meehan,  Heher  or  Hare,  O'Cullen  or  Collins,  O  Connell,  O'Don- 
novan,  O'Mahony,  O'Donoghue  Mor,  O'Donoghue  Glim,  O'Daly,  O'Keefe, 
from  O'Falvey  Flan,  9th  from  Olliol,  came  the  O'Sullivan-Mor,  and  O'Sul- 
livan-Bere O'Colgan,  O'Callaghan,  King  of  Cashel,  was  the  19th  from 
Olliol,  O'Carty,  ancestor  of  the  MacCarthy.  Tighe  (Teige),  ancestor  of  the 
Auliffes  or  the  Mac  Auliffes.  Of  this  family  is  Doctor  Oliffe  (recte  Auliffe) 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Daniel  Mor  na  carra,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Mac 
Carthy  of  Alia,  now  Duhalla,  in  Cork,  Mac  Finin,  Mac  Donough,  Mac 
Daniel,  or  Mac  Donnell,  O'Shaughnessy,  O'Donnell  ,0'Riordan,  O'Crevin, 
(Irish  Crionibthan)  O'Lyne  (or  Lyons)  O'Shea,  O'Shalvey,  O'Mahon, 
0'Giaran,0'Cronin,  O'Glavin,  MacGrath,  Mac  Gillicuddy,nowMacElligott, 
O'Carey,  or  Carew,  O'Fannin,  O'Fogarty,  O'Moriarty  (according  to  some 
writers)  O'Horigan,  O'Davoran,  Mac  Arteri,  or  Mac  Arthur,  Arthur, 
O'Liadan  O'Kinealy,  O'Clerin,  &c. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  CIAN. 
Cian  was  brother  of  Cormac  Cas,  but  the  sovereignty  was  kept  in  the 
houses  of  Eoghan  (Owen)  and  Cas  (from  the  name  Dalcassians — Dal,  pos- 
terity or  tribe  ;  Cas,  of  Cas.)  The  posterity  of  the  above  chief  are  O'Car- 
roll,  Prince  of  Eily,  and  chief  of  Ormond,  or  east  Munster,  O'Meagher,  or 
Maher,  O'Riordan,  O'Corcoran,  or  Corcoran,  Mac  Keogh,  O'Flannagan, 
O'Dulahunty,  or  Delahunty,  a  branch  of  the  O  Casies,  O'Connor  Cian- 
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brother  of  O'Cohan,  in  the  13th  century,  possessed  Coleraine. 
Erotn  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  is  derived  "  Mac  Henry"  His 
second  son  preserved  the  name  of  O'Cahan,  (O'Cane.)  The 
O'Cahans  and  the  Mac  Henrys  forfeited  their  possessions  about 
1641,  being  the  era  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill's  insurrection. 

nachta,  O'Hara,  O'Gara,  &c,  &c.  The  reader  must  distinguish  betweeu 
the  posterity  of  Core,  of  the  line  of  Heber,  and  those  of  Core,  of  the  line  of  Ir. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  ITH,  (Ee-e.)  uncle  of  Milesms,  king  of  Spain. 

O'Crowly  Lugha,  (Lewis,)  son  of  Ith,  got  lands  in  Cork,  hence  he  was 
Corca  Lugha.  His  posterity  are  O'Driscoll,  O'Leary,  O'Leahy,  O'Coffey, 
0,Barry,  O'Flinn,  O'Hanigan,  O'Hea,  O'Dea,  O  Finn,  Mac  Croghan, 
Mac  Awley,  O'Kernan,  O'Cormac,  Mac  Quade,  O'Dooley,  O  Enrighty, 
O'Rowland,  O'Loughlin,  O'Cerwic,  O'Finin,  O'Hallinan.  Of  this  line  were 
27  Bishops  of  Ross,  and  many  saints,  the  Dukes  of  Argyle,  the  Campbells, 
the  Mac  Aliens,  and  other  noble  septs  of  Scotland  ;  Mac  Conn  was  of  the 
line  of  Ith,  he  was  monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era;  the  most  of  these  spreading  branches  in  Munster,  were  Caledonians 
before  Saint  Patrick's  arrival. 

THE  O'CONNORS. 

There  are  three  septs  of  this  name  :  O'Connor  of  Connaught,  sprang 
from  Brian,  who  was  King  of  Connaught  at  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  was  an 
elder  brother  than  Niall  of  the  nine  hostages,)  so  called  because  he  had  hos- 
tages from  nine  countries)  but  as  Niall  was  a  great  warrior  he  got  to  be 
King  paramount  of  Ireland.  The  O'Connors  of  Connaught,  though  from 
the  same  ancestor  are  divided  into  three  branches :  O'Connor  Don,  O'Conner 
Roe,  O'Connor  Sligo  ;  O'Connor  (see  "O'  Brennan's  Antiquities")  Fali,  chief 
of  the  O'Connors  of  Leinster,  are  descended  from  Rossa  Failge  or  Fali,  son  of 
Cathoir  Mor,  monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  second  century.  It  is  said  that 
that  O'Connor  of  Ulster  is  the  offspring  of  Heber  of  Munster,  but  that  is  a 
mistake  :  for  the  tribe  is  of  Heber,  son  of  Ir,  as  are  the  O'Connor 
Kerry,  Thomond,  and  Corcurnroe.  Ciar  was  the  ancestor,  and  after  him  a 
district  was  called  Kerry. 

The  Mac  Mahons  and  Mac  Donnells,  O'Donnells,  Mac  Namaras,  O'Gradys 
O'Brennans,  O'Briens,  O'Carrolls,  &c,  of  Munster,  are  Dalcassians,  whereas 
those  of  the  same  name  in  the  other  provinces  are  of  different  ancestors.  The 
O'Brennans  of  Kerry  are  Irians,  those  of  Clare  are  from  Cas,  those  of 
Connaught  were  originally  Heremonians,  but  since  the  confusion  by  reason 
of  the  wars,  they  are  Irians,  Cassians,  and  Heremonians.    Several  remarks 
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Ardes,  a  barony  in  Down,  belonged  to  the  O'Neills.  Boylay, 
now  a  half  barony  in  Donegal,  to  the  O'Boyles. 

Breifne,  east  and  west,  now  Leitrim  and  Cavan,  was  governed 
in  572,  by  Aodh  Finn,  a  prince  of  the  Hy-Brunes.  It  was 
afterwards  held  by  the  O'Bourkes,  and  O'Reillys,  the  former 
had  the  west,  and  the  latter  the  east. 

in  the  notes  to  w  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  by  Connellan,  plainly 
set  down  O'Connor  Don  and  O'Connor  Roe  as  O'Connor  of  the  Brown- 
hair,  O'Connor  of  the  Red  hair.  Such  is  the  general  opinion,  but  in  the 
Irish  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  we  find  Don  as  a  Spanish  title,  in  allu- 
sion to  a  prophecy  respecting  The  Great  Hugh  O'Donnell. 

The  authorities  for  the  above  pedigrees  are  "  Cambrensis  Eversus,"  The 
Four  Masters,  Mac  Curtin,  Mac  Geoghegan,  Philip  O'Sullivan,  Keating^ 
O'Halloran,  Walsh,  De  Burgo,  O'Flaherti  in  his  Ogygia,  O'Brien.  We 
crushed  into  a  small  space,  and  in  regular  order,  the  leading  branches  of 
the  pure  noble  blood  of  Ireland.  In  due  course  we  will  insert  the  Saxon, 
Danish,  and  Norman  families,  as  far  as  we  can  do  so. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  may  be  the  place  to  explain  the  terms — Muintir,  Clann,  Siol,  Teal- 
lach,  Hy,  0,  Mac,  Cinel ,  as  the  "  e"  in  the  last  word,  sounds  "  s"  before 
4  4  e  '*  or  "  i,"  but  in  Irish  sounds  invariably  "  K  will  be  used  in  this 
volume  wherever  "  c  "  might,  (through  the  false  system  of  English  spelling) 
be  pronounced  "  Thus  "  Cinel"1  might  be  erroneously  sounded  "  Sinel," 
whereas  its  proper  sound  is  "  Kinnell."  "Kinell"  is  a  race,  as  the  C?  Cou- 
ncils, with  branching  families  of  the  same  race,  though  not  all  of  the  same 
name.  Muintir  denotes  people  of  the  same  surname,  though  they  may  be 
of  different  ancestors  ;  thus,  "  Muintir  Bhrian,"  the  people  of  the  name 
of  O'Brien  of  all  parts  of  Ireland,  though  they  had  different  ancestors. 
Clann  is  a  familiar  term,  well  understood  as  signifying  a  family,  as  Clann 
Mac  Neill,  the  O'Neill  family.  Sial  is  the  seed,  from  which  a  breed  or 
family  springs;  thus,  "  Sial  Muireadhaigh"  (pronounced  u  Sheeul  Mur- 
ray") implies  the  seed,  whence  sprang  the  O'Connors  of  Connaught,  whose 
ancestor  was  Muireadhagh  Muilleathan  {Murray  of  the  broad  head)  king 
of  Connaught  in  the  seventh  century.  Teallach  means  literally  hearth  or 
fire-place,  figuratively,  home-stead,  farm-territory,  and  was  applied  some- 
times to  denote  the  tribe  with  the  territory.  1  Hy  or  ibh  (iv)  is  the  plural 
of  ua  or  o,  the  English  of  which  is,  of  or  from.  Ua  or  O  originally 
was  applied  to  a  descendant,  but  it  was  applied  to  a  son  also.  Mac  was 
used  for  "  son*'  only,  but  was  and  is  applied  to  a  son  or  posterity. 
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CLANEBOY,  so  called  from  Hugh  Boy"  O'Neill,  was  in 
possession  of  the  O'Neills,  of  the  race  of  Heremon.  CLAN- 
BRESSAIL,  in  the  barony  of  0'Neland,in  Armagh,  belonged 
to  the  Mac  Canns. 

CONAL-MU1RTHEMNE,  or  Hy-Conal,  belonged  to  the 
posterity  of  Conal-Kearnach,  (who  gave  it  that  name,)  now 
Co.  Louth.  Dalriada,  part  of  the  Co.  Antrim,  and  most  of  the 
Co.  Down,  so  called  from  Carrbre  Riada,  belonged  to  the 
Mac  Donnels,  of  the  race  of  Heremon,  who  gave  rise  to  the 
name  mac  sorely  boy. 

DUFFERIN,  now  a  barony  in  Down,  belonged  to  the  Mac 
Cartans,  of  the  race  of  the  Claim  Rory.  Fanid  Tueth  and 
BANACH,  in  Donegal,  belonged  to  the  Sweenys,  a  branch  of 
the  O'Donnells. 

Fermanagh,5  now  a  county,  belonged  to  the  MacGuires, 
Fews,  a  barony  in  Armagh,  belonged  to  the  O'Neills. 

HY  MAC  CARTHAN,  in  Derry,  belonged  to  the  O'Colgans, 
O'Conaills,  and  Mac  Carthans.  The  territory  was  called  from 
iC  Carthan"  great  grandson  of  Colla  Huas. 

HY  MEITH  TIRE,  now  the  barony  of  Oriorin  Armagh,0 
belonged  to  the  O'Hanlons,  of  the  race  of  Heremon. 

HY  NIALLxV,  a  part  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconell,  belonged  to 
the  posterity  of  niall,  of  the  nine  hostages.  It  was  so  called 
after  their  ancestor.  HY  TURTRE/  on  the  east  of  Lough 
Neagh,  was  the  patrimony  of  the  O'Flinns,  and  O'Donnelans, 
of  the  race  of  Heremon. 

Hy  Veach,  in  Down,  was  the  domain  of  the  Magennises, 
of  the  race  of  the  Clan  Rory,  of  the  tribe  of  Ir.  Inis  Eoglnn, 
(Innishowen,)  in  Donegal,  belonged,  at  one  time,  to  the 
O'Doghertys,  a  branch  of  the  O'Donnells. 

*  In  several  parts  of  this  work  "  Boy''  is  inserted  for  the  true  word 
*'  Buidhe*'  (Bwee-e)  yellow  or  swarthy as  we  find  it  done  by  O'Donovan 
and  others.      b  Ogyg-  p.  3,  c.  47.      c  Id.,  p.  I.e.  66.     d  Id.  p.  3>  c.  76. 
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KINEL  CONAL,  (Owen/)  or  Tirconnel;  belonged  to  the 
O'Donnclls,  descendants  of  Conal-Gullan,  son  of  niall  of  the 

NINE  HOSTAGES. 

Kinel  Eoghin,  now  the  Co.  Tyrone,  belonged  to  the 
O'Neills,  the  descendants  of  Eoghan,  (Owen,)  son  of  "Riall 
of  the  nine  hostages." 

Moy  lnnis,now  Lecale  in  Down,  belonged  to  the  Magennises. 

Mughdorne,  now  the  barony  of  Mourne,  in  Down,  belonged 
to  the  posterity  of  Colla-Maine. 

Oillean  Magee,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  belonged  to  the 
Magees. 

Orgiel,  or  Uriel,a  now  Louth,  Monahan,  and  Armagh,  be- 
longed to  the  Mac  Mahons,  of  the  race  of  Heremon. 

Calrie,b  in  east  Breifne,  belonged  to  the  O'Carbhaills, 
(O'Carrolls.) 

Ply  Neillan,  belonging  to  the  O'Nialiaris. 

Kiennachta-Glengemhin,  in  Derry,  belonged  to  the 
O'Connors  of  Ulster. 

Donamaine,  in  Monaghan,  belonged  to  the  O'Kennys. 

Leinster;  Annally,  now  Longford,  belonged  to  the  O'Eerrals, 
of  the  race  of  Ir.  O'Earrell,  Eerrill,  Eearall,  and  "Virgil, 
Manly,  are  the  same  name. 

Clan  Malugra,  in  the  King  and  Queen's  county,  belonged 
to  the  O'Dempsies,  of  the  race  of  Heremon. 

Coille  Culluin,  in  Wicklow  and  Kildare,  was  the  property 
of  O'Cuillins,  of  the  race  of  Heremon. 

Crioch  Culan,c  in  Wicklow,  belonged  to  the  O'Kellys,  of 
the  race  of  Heremon. 

Ely-O'Carrol,  now  the  baronies  of  Clonlish  and  Bally  hit, 
in  the  King's  county,  belonged  to  the  O'Carrolls,  of  the  race 
of  Heber,  by  Olliol  Olum. 


a  Ogygia,  p.  3,  c.  76.  b  Grat.  Lucius,  c.  3.  *  Ogygia,  p.  3,  c.  59. 
d  Keating  on  Generation  of  O'Carroll. 
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Fathart,  in  Wexford,  belonged  to  the  O'Nuallans,  descen- 
dants of  Eocha-Fionn — Fathart,  brother  of  Conn  the  Great. 

Hy-Failge,3  or  Offaly,  a  part  of  the  King  and  Queen's 
county  and  Kildare,  belonged  to  the  O'Oonnors-Faly  of  the 
race  of  Heremon,  by  Rossa  Failge,  son  of  Cahir  Mdr. 

Hy-Kinseallach,  in  Wexford,  belonged  to  the  O'Kin- 
seallaghs,  O'Murphys,  and  O'Dowlings,  of  the  race  of  Heremom 
by  Cahir  Mor. 

Hy-Mairche,  now  the  barony  of  Slieve  Margie,  in  the 
Queen's  county,  belonged  to  the  Mac  Gormans,  of  the  race  of 
Cahir  Mor. 

Hy-Regan,  now  the  barony  of  Tinnehinch,  in  the  Queen's 
county,  formerly  belonged  to  the  O'Regans,  after  to  the 
0'Duins,b  of  the  race  of  Heremon. 

Idrone,  now  a  barony  in  Carlow,  belonged  to  the  Mac 
Morroughs,  of  the  race  of  Heremon. 

Imayle,c  in  W'icklow,  belonged  to  the  O'Tooles,  of  the 
race  of  Heremon. 

Idough,  in  Kilkenny,  belonged  to  the  O'Brennans,  who 
with  the  Fitz-Patricks,  have  descended  from  Heremon,  through 
Cahir  Mor. 

Leix,  now  the  baronies  of  Maryborough  and  Cullinagh,  in 
the  Queen's  county,  belonged  to  the  O'Moores,  of  the  race  of 
Ir,  by  "  Rory  the  Great."  The  O'Moore,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  nobly  upheld  Catholicity.  O'Moerough,  or  Mur- 
row,  in  Wexford,  belonged  to  the  O'Murphys. 

Ossory,  now  a  barony  in  the  Queen's  county,  belonged  to 
the  Fitzpatricks,  of  the  race  of  Heremon,  by  Aongus  Ossory, 
who  settled  there  in  the  first  century.  This  must  not  be 
mixed  up  with  the  diocese,  which  is  much  more  extensive. 

Ranilough,  in  Wicklow,  was  possessed  by  the  O'Byrnes, 
of  the  race  of  Cahir  Mor. 


*  Ogygia,  p.  3,  c.  59. 


b  Ibid. 


c  Walsh,  p.  287. 
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Fin  gall,  in  the  Co.  Dublin,  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
colony  of  Danes  before  the  12th  century. 

Munster;  Arradh-Cliach  (Arroo-cleeugh)  in  the  Co.  Tipper- 
ary, was  the  inheritance  of  the  O'Briens,  of  the  tribe  of  Dal-cas. 

Beare,  now  a  barony  in  the  Co.  Cork,  belonged  to  O'Sul- 
livan  Beare,  of  the  race  of  Olliol  Olura. 

Car-berry,  now  two  baronies,  east  and  west,  in  the  Co. 
Cork,  belonged  to  the  Macartys-Riaghs,  of  the  race  of  Olliol 
Olum. 

Coillnemonagh,  now  a  barony  in  the  Co.  Tipperary,  was 
held  by  the  O'Dwyers,  of  the  race  of  Heremon. 

Corco-Baskin,  now  the  barony  of  Moyarta,  in  the  Co. 
Clare,  belonged  to  the  Mac  Mahons. 

Corcumroe,  now  a  barony  in  the  Co.  Clare,  belonged  to 
the  O'Connors  and  O'Loughlins,  of  the  race  of  Ir,  by  Fergus- 
Eoigh,  and  Maude,  Queen  of  Conanght. 

Desib,  or  Naudesie,  now  a  barony,  but  formerly  the  entire 
Co.  Waterford,  belonged  to  the  O'Phelans,  of  the  race  of 
Heremon. 

Dijhallow,  now  a  barony,  in  the  Co.  Cork,  belonged  to 
the  O'Keefes,  a  branch  of  the  Mac  Cartys. 

Dunkeron,  now  a  barony  in  the  Co.  Kerry,  belonged  to 
the  O'Sullivans,  of  the  race  of  Olliol  Olum. 

Hy-Fogarta,  now  a  barony  in  the  Co.  Tipperary,  belonged 
to  the  O'Fogartys,  of  the  tribe  of  Eoganachts. 

Hy  Kiena,  now  a  barony  in  the  county  Tipperary,  be- 
longed to  the  O'Meaghers,  of  the  race  of  Olioll  Olum. 

Ivreagii,  now  a  barony  in  the  county  Kerry,  belonged  to 
the  MacCarthy  Mor,  chief  of  the  Eoganachts  ;  this  is  the 
country  of  the  illustrious  emancipator  of  Catholics,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  whose  death  cast  such  a  gloom  over  his  countrymen, 

Kierrigia — Luachra,  in  the  county  Kerry,  (some  think 
it  comprises  all  Kerry,)  belonged  to  the  O'Connors- 
Kerry,  of  the  race  of  Ir.    The  Chevalier  Daniell  O'Connell 
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O'Connor-Kerry,  brother  of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  O'Connor^ 
of  Sandyford,  county  Dublin,  is  at  present  commandante  of 
Mantua,  the  most  important  fortress  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 
a  fit  post  for  one  of  that  royal  race. 

Kinel-Meathy,  now  a  barony  in  the  county  Cork,  belonged 
to  the  O'Mahonys. 

Muscraighe,  now  a  barony  in  the  county  Cork,  was  held 
by  the  MacCartys,  descendants  of  Olliol-Olum. 

Muscraighe-Tire,  now  the  two  baronies  of  Ormond,  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  belonged  to  the  O'Kennedys  from 
Olliol  Ohnn. 

Owny,  now  a  barony  in  county  Tipperary,  was  the  inheri* 
tance  of  the  Maol-Ryans,  of  the  race  of  Cahir-Mor. 

Poblb  Hy  Brien,  now  a  barony  in  the  county  Limerick, 
was  the  patrimony  of  the  O'Briens. 

Thomond  Hy  Brien,  the  greater  part  of  the  counties 
Clare  and  Limerick,  belonged  to  the  O'Briens,  chiefs  of  the 
Dalcassians. 

Aghhado,  in  the  county  Kerry,  was  possessed  by  the  O'Con- 
nells. 

Balli  MacEligod,  in  Kerry,  belonged  to  the  MacEligods. 

Eoganacht,  in  Tipperary,  was  occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  Eogan  (Owen)  son  of  Olliol  Olum. 

Glinn,  near  Lake  Lane  (Killarney)  belonged  to  the  O'Do- 
noghues. 

MuiGHAGHAiR,in  Thomond,  belonged  to  the  Mac  Namaras. 

O'Gearny  belonged  to  the  O'Kearnys. 

Pople  Hy  Callaghan,  was  inherited  by  the  O'Callaghans. 

CONN  AUGHT — Aidhne,  now  the  barony  of  Kiltortan,  in 
the  county  Galway,  belonged  to  the  O'Shaughnessy  of  the 
race  of  the  Hy-Fiachras  by  Dathi.  Breifne  now  the  county 
Leitrim,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  O'Rourkes  of  the  race 
of  the  Hy  Briens. 

Colngia,  (many  of  the  name  in  Connaught,)  Calrigia  Luirc 
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Calraighe  loche  a  gile,  in  the  County  of  Sligo ;  and  Calaighe 
Muigh-Murisk,  in  the  Barony  of  Tyrawley,  Mayo. 

Clann  Fergatl,  now  the  Barony  of  Clare,  in  the  County 
of  Galway,  belonged  to  the  O'Hallorans. 

Clann-Maelbrianan,  or  Sleeve- Hy-Flionn,  near  Ballin- 
lough,  was  the  O'Flionns. 

Conmacne,  in  the  County  Leitrim,  belonged  to  the  Mac 
Rannills,  of  the  race  of  lr;  there  are  also  Conmacne,  of  Dun- 
more,  Conmacne- Mhora,  in  the  Barony  of  Ballinahinch, 
County  Galway,  and  Conraacne-Cuiitolla,  in  Kilmain,  Mayo. 

COOLAV1N,  now  a  Barony  in  the  County  Sligo,  belonged 
since  the  fourth  century,  to  the  O'Garas,  (from  Heber,)  but 
at  one  time  was  the  inheritance  of  Mac  Dermott,  prince  of 
Coolavin. 

Corann,  now  a  Barony  in  the  County  Sligo,  belonged  to 
the  Mac  Donoughs,  of  the  race  of  Hy-Brunes. 

Corcachlann,  in  the  County  Roscommon,  was  the  rightful  in- 
heritance of  the  O'Hanlys  and  O'Brennans,  (from  the  Hy- 
Brunes.)   A  note  in  A — 4  Masters  says  it  was  Branan's. 

DARTRY,  in  the  Barony  of  Carbury,  in  the  County  Sligo, 
belonged  to  the  Mac  Clancys,  of  the  race  of  Ith. 

DE  ALBHN  A-FE  ADH  A ,  nowthe Barony  of  Moycullen,  Co. 
#  Galway,  belonged  to  the  posterity  of  Gnomor  and  Gnobeg,3  (Con- 
roi),  till  the  ninth  century,  but  since,  to  the  O'Flahertys,  of 
the  race  of  the  Hy-Bruines,  (so  called  from  H-Bran,  or  Brain, 
son  of  Eugha,  king  of  Connaught.) 

HY-ONACH,  in  the  County  Roscommon,  was  the  patrimony 
of  the  illustrious  O'Connors,  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Hy- 
Brunes. 

HY-MAINE,  or  Mainech,5  in  the  County  Galway,  belonged 
to  the  O'Kellys,  of  Aughrim,  of  the  race  of  Heremon,  by 
Maine-M6r. 

*  "  Gnomor  and  Gnobeg  were  of  the  tribe  of  O'Dalcaiss,  from  whom  the 
Mac  Conrys  descended."  b  Ogygia,  part  3,  c.  76. 
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Hy-Malia,a  now  the  barony  of  Murrisk,  in  the  County  of 
Mayo,  belonged  to  the  O'Malleys,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hy- 
Branes. 

LUIGNE,  now  the  Barony  of  Leny,  in  the  County  Sligo, 
belonged  to  the  O'Haras,  (from  Olliol  Olum.)  Moyhurg,now 
the  Barony  of  Boyle,  County  Roscommon,  was  the  Mac 
Dermotts,  (from  the  Hy-Brunes.) 

MAGHERA  CONNAUGHT,b  now  the  Baronies  of  Ros- 
common and  Ballintubber,  in  the  County  Roscommon,  was 
possessed  by  the  O'Connors  Don,  chiefs  of  the  Hy-Brunes. 

PARTRY-KIARA,  now  the  Barony  of  Kilmain,  belonged 
to  the  Mac  Allins,  (of  the  race  of  tth.)  SIOLN  AMACHAD, 
now  the  barony  of  Longford,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon, 
belonged  to  the  0 'Maddens,  of  the  race  of  Heremon. 

SIOL-MURRAY,  now  the  Barony  of  Carbury,  in  the 
County  Sligo,  was  the  territory  of  the  O'Connor-Sligo,  of  the 
same  race  as  the  O'Connor-Don. 

Tir-Amalgad,  now  the  Barony  of  Tyrawley,  Mayo,  was 
the  O'Haras,  of  the  race  of  Olliol  Olum. 

Clanncathil,  near  Elphin,  belonged  to  the  O'Flannagans. 

CLANN  Fearumoigh,c  in  Western  Breifne,  belonged  to  the 
Mac  Eagans,  of  the  race  of  Colla-da-crioch. 

DUNAMON,  now  the  Barony  of  Ballymoe,  in  Galway,  was 
the  O'Finaghty's,  of  the  race  of  Hy-Brunes.  IiYBH-Sen,  on 
the  borders  of  Lough  Corrib,  Hy-Bruin-Ratha,  in  the  Barony 
of  Athenry,  County  Galway,  Diarmada  (HY-FIACHRA- 
AIDHNA,  ( eena,)  now  the  barony  of  Erris,  Mayo,  belonged 
formerly  to  the  Firbolgs.  Diarmamada,  belonged  to  the 
O'Concannons.  Kierrige,  of  Lough  an  wyn,  now  barony  of 
Costello,  in  County  Mayo,)  was  the  Costellos. 

MAEN-MOGE,  since  called  Clanricard,  includes  the 
Baronies  of  Clare,  Dunkellin,  Loughrea,  Killartau,  Athenry, 
and  Leitrim, — was  O'Lally's  and  O'Nachtan's. 

a  Ogyeia,  part  3,  c.  79.  b  O'SulIivan's  Hist.  Hib.  Tome  3,  lib  1,  c.  1. 
c  These  facts  are  taken  chiefly  from  'OFlaherty  s  Ogygia. 
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PARTRY,  now  the  Barony  of  Carra,  in  Mayo,  belonged  to 
the  Joyces  and  others. 

Tir-da-loch,  now  the  Barony  of  Moycullen,  in  Gal  way,  be- 
tween Lough  Corrib,  and  the  Bay  of  Gal  way. 

MEATH,  (Clan-Colman,)  belonged  to  the  O'Melaghlins,  of 
the  race  of  Niall  of  the  nine  Hostages. 

HY-LEOGHAR,  (Lhayur,)  on  the  Banks  of  the  Boyne, 
from  Trim  to  Tara,  belonged  to  the  O'Kindellans,  descendants 
of  Laoghare,  Monarch  of  Ireland. 

Cuircne,  in  West  Meath,  was  the  lordship  of  O'Tolarg. 

DELVIN,  now  a  barony  in  West  Meath,  belonged  to  the 
O'Finellans  of  the  race  of  Heber,  dispossessed  by  Henry  II. 

Dealbhna  fDelvin,)T&?!  Mor,  in  Meath,  was  O'Scully's. 

Dealbna  Eathra,  in  the  King's  County,  belonged  to  the 
MacCoghlans,  of  the  tribe  of  Dalcais. 

Fearcall,  now  the  baronies  of  Ballycowan  and  Ballyboy  in 
the  King's  County,  belonged  to  the  O'Mnlloys  of  the  race 
of  Heremon.    It  was  formerly  in  Meath.  l 

Fertullagh/  in  West  Meath,  was  the  O'Dowlys. 

Hy-Machvais,  in  West  Meath  belonged  to  the  MacVoys 
(MacEvoy.)  Of  this  race  is  E.  MacEvoy,  M.P. 

Kinel-Enda,  in  Westmeath,  belonged  to  the  0'Brennans.b 
Kinel-Fiacha,c  in  West  Meath,  belonged  to  the  MacGeogha- 
gans,  of  Moycashel,  of  the  race  of  Mall  the  Great. 

Teffia,  now  the  county  of  Longford  and  part  of  West 
Meath,  belonged  to  the  descendants  of  Maine,  son  of  Niall. 

Corcadur,  belonged  to  the  0'Dalys,d  O'Finnoy,  &c. 

Eearbile,  in  West  Meath,  belonged  to  the  O'Hanlons. 

Flnfochla,  to  the  O'Riadhri,  (O'Rory  or  Rogers). 

Moy-Breah  was  the  territory  of  the  Keniadis,  in  West 
Meath,  in  which  the  O'Breens,  O'Byrne,  and  O'Brennans  held 
lands. 

Moynalty,  tu  the  Biatachs,  of  Danish  extraction. 

a  Gratianus  Lucius,  page  25.  *  Ogygia,  part  3,  c.  76. 

c  Ogygia,  part  3,  c.  85.    O'Hallorau,  p.  312,  v.  21. 
d  Gratianus  Lucius,  part  9,  c.  85. 
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Though  these  principalities  are  changed  into  counties  and 
baronies,  they  still  retain  some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  name 
of  the  proprietors  from  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  It  being 
found  inconvenient  to  insert  all  the  names,  the  most  important 
ones  only  are  enumerated. 

Notwithstanding  the  usurpation  of  the  English  in  the  12th 
century  ;  the  tyranny  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L,  the  universal 
plunder  of  Cromwell,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
repeated  snares,  so  artfully  laid  for  the  confiscation  of  their 
properties,  there  are  still  many  families  who  enjoy  the  inheri- 
tance of  their  ancestors  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the 
present  period — an  example  rarely  to  be  found  in  any  other 
nation  of  Europe — but  the  fact  is  happily  the  peculiar  character- 
istic of  ill-fated  and  mis-governed  Ireland.  Providence  alone 
could  sustain  the  Catholics  under  all  the  tortures  that  were  put 
into  requisition  to  rob  them  of  the  faith  and  land  of  their 
ancestors. 


PART  II. 
CHAPTER  XI. 

CHRISTIAN  IRELAND. 
Though  we  have  seen,  in  the  7th  chapter  of  this  history, 
many  Christians  truly  learned  and  remarkable  for  their  piety 
and  religion,  and  perfect  in  the  evangelical  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Catholic  Church,  still  the  conversion  of  the 
nation  was  providentially  reserved  for  the  Great  Apostle  of  the 
Irish,  St.  Patrick  :  Pope  Celestine  L,  having  learned  the 
thirst  of  the  Irish  for  Christianity,  and  the  great  success  of  the 
private  missionaries  in  that  country,  determined  to  send  them 
a  bishop  invested  with  Apostolic  power,  and  furnished  with 
everything  necessary  for  the  importance  of  the  mission.  The 
first  foreign  missioner  sent,  was  Palladius,  (Bde.  L.l.  c.  13,  Ch. 
IIist.,)aEomanArchdeacon,consecrated  bishop  of  all  Ireland,  ac- 
companied by  twelve  missioners,  provided  with  several  volumes 
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of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  some  relics  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  and  some  other  martyrs. 

After  landing  in  Leinster,  he  preached  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
to  the  Pagans,  who  gave  him  an  unfavourable  reception.  He 
baptised  some  persons,  built  three  wooden  churches,  "Kill- 
Finne,"  "Teaeh-na-Romanach;"  and  "  Domnach-Arta  :"  his 
mission  continued  for  a  few  months,  after  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  country  by  Nathi,  son  of  Garchon,  a  prince 
of  Wicklow;  he  retired  to  Fourdon,  in  North  Britain,  where  be 
shortly  after  died.  The  death  of  Palladius,  A.  D.  431,  being 
made  known  in  Rome,  Pope  Celestine  thought  it  necessary  to 
appoint  a  successor  ;  the  lot  fell  on  St.  Patrick  who  was  then 
in  Rome,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  all  Ireland  by  Pope 
Celestine,  who  died  shortly  after.  His  successor,  St.  Sixtus 
III.,  confirmed  the  appointment,  and  furnished  him  with  every- 
thing requisite  for  the  mission. 

There  are  so  many  histories  written  on  the  life  of  this  saint, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  select  the  most  genuine  and  authentic, 
and  those  least  subject  to  contradiction. 

"The  Confession  of  St.  Patrick,"  and  his  letter  to  Caroticus, 
a  petty  prince  of  Wales  and  a  Christian, — excommunicated  by 
the  Apostle  for  having,  barbarously,  massacred  a  great  number 
of  converts  shortly  after  receiving  the  holy  sacrament  of  con- 
firmation,— are  quoted  with  praise  by  Bollandus/  Ware,  Usher, 
Colgan  and  Cave.b 

St.  Lomau,  bishop  of  Trim,  in  Meath  ;  St.  Mel,  bishop  of 
Ardagh ;  St.  Benignus,  his  successor  in  Armagh,  and  St. 
Patrick,0  his  godson,  (according  to  Jocelind)  are  authors  of 
the  life  of  the  Saint. 

Usher  says,  that  the  most  correct  and  ample  accounts  of 
the  life  of  the  Saint  published,  is  that  written  in  the  12th 

*  Tillemont  sur  St.  Pat.  b  Cave,  page  336.  c  See  "  O'Brennan's 
St.  Patrick,"  wherein  all  authorities  are  given.    d  Jocelin,  vita  St.  Pat. 
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century  by  Jocelin,  a  Cambro-Britain,  and  a  monk  of  Furnes/ 
who  generally  quotes  the  four  books  of  the  above  mentioned 
Saints.  However,  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  state  that  Jocelin 
exaggerated  many  facts,  and  recorded  some  which  are  not 
credible,  unless  by  the  credulous.  St.  Piach's  Irish  poem  in 
O'Brennan's  Antiquities  and  Ancient  Ireland,  is  the  most 
authentic  account  of  St.  Patrick ;  and  St.  Seachnall's  hymn 
clearly  sets  forth  the  seven  sacraments  as  administered  by  St. 
Patrick. 

A.D.  St.  Patrick  was  born  A.D.  873  inBonavem,b  a  villageof  North 
373'  Brittany,  in  Gaul  wherein  was  a  Eoman  fort  called  by  St.  Piach 
Holy  Tower;  his  parents  were  respectable^  his  father  was 
Calpurnius,  a  deacon,  son  of  Potitus,  a  priest,  both  having 
received  holy  orders  with  the  consent  of  their  wives. e  His 
mother  was  Conchessa,  said  to  be  neice  of  St."  Martin  of  Tours.f 
His  brother  was  Sannanus,  and  his  sisters  were,"*Lupita,  Tigris, 
Liemania,  Cinne-naomh,  and  Darerca.g  The  name  he  received  at 
his  baptism  was  Succath,h  or  "  fortis  in  bello,"  as  some  will 
have  it.  Pope  Celestine  gave  him  the  name  Patricius,1  or 
■  f  noble."  He  was  admired  by  all,  who  knew  him,  for  his 
mildness  and  purity  of  morals ;  he  was  brought  to  Ireland,  a 
3g9  captive,  in  the  reign  of  Niall  the  Great,  in  the  16th  year  of 
his  age,  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  Milcho,  a  petty  prince  of  Dal- 
radie,  in  Ulster,  who  gave  him  the  care  of  his  flocks  at  the 
foot  of  Slieve-Mis,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  learning 
the  language  and  habituating  himself  to  the  customs  of  the 
country.  According  to  his  own  and  St  Piach's  account,  he 
prayed  many  times  during  the  day,  and  as  often  at  night ;  the 
severity  of  the  frost,  snow,  or  rain,  never  prevented  him  from 

*  Usher  Primond.  c.  57,  p.  816.       b  St.  Pat.  con.  page  1. 

e  Usher  Prim.  p.  879-88.  d  Confess,  p.  1.  e  Usher  Prim,  c.  117,  p.  822 
'  Jocelin,  vite  St.  Pat.  c.  1.  *  Usher  Primond.  c.  17.  p.  824. 

b  Usher  Primond,  c.  17,  page  821.    1  Idem,  c.  17,  p.  841. 

*  Lanigan  denies  that  Patrick  had  sisters  in  Ireland,  to  which  we  agree. 
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performing  his  duty  to  his  God.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his 
captivity,  being  warned,  in  a  dream,  to  return  to  his  own 
country,  he,  accordingly,  set  off,  and  reached  the  sea  shore  at 
Bantry  bay,  in  Cork,  where  there  was  a  vessel  ready  to  sail. 
The  captain,  at  first,  refused,  but  afterwards  consented  to 
receive  him.  After  three  days'  voyage  he  arrived  in  Aquitania, 
in  France,and  thence  proceeded  to  Brittany,  his  native  country, 
where  he  arrived,  completely  exhausted  from  hunger  and  fatigue, 

3y^'  after  travelling  28  days  through  deserts.  After  remaining 
some  time  at  home,  it  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  that  he  saw 
a  man  from  Ireland  handing  him  a  number  of  letters,  one  of 
which  he  read,  commencing  with  the  words  "Vox  Hiber- 
nicorum."  While  reading  the  letter,  he  thought  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  inhabitants  of  Foclut,  a  forest  in  Tyrrawley,  in  the 
Co.  Mayo,  entreating  him  to  go  among  them,  which  affected 
him  so  much  that  he  awoke.a  Moved  by  this  vision,  he 
resolved  to  prepare  himself  for  the  conversion  of  the  Island. 
He  accordingly  went  to  the  celebrated  Monastery  near 
Tours,  where  he  received  the  habit  and  tonsure  from  St. 
Martin,  bishop  of  that  city,  and  uncle  to  his  mother  Conchessa. 

397.  Having  spent  some  time  at  Tours,  St.  Martin  having  died,b  he 
thence  went  to  Rome,  and  joined  the  regulars  of  St.  John  ofLate- 
ran,  wherehe  acquired  great  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  literature 

403.  and  monastic  discipline.0  He  was  afterwards  induced  to  go 
to  Auxerre,  to  visit  St.  German,  bishop  of  that  place,  to 
learn  of  him,  by  virtue  and  example,  how  to  conduct  his  impor- 
tant undertaking.  He,  afterwards,  went  to  the  convent  of 
Lerins,  where  he  spent  nine  years,  and  then  returned  to 
Auxerre,  where,  having  heard  of  the  death  of  Palladius,  he 
repaired  to  Rome,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  all 
Ireland  by  Pope  Celestine,  and,  in  the  year  following,  being 

*  Uther  on  St.  Patrick,p.  9,  c.  17,  p.  832.    b  Usher  Prim.  c.  17,  p.  844. 
c  Idem,  page  835. 
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the  first  of  Pope  Sixtus,  attended  by  20  priests  for  the  Irish 
mission,  he  visited  St.  German,  who  made  him  presents  of 
books,  chalices,  and  every  tiling  necessary  for  the  Catholic 
worship  and  ministry.  Every  thing  for  the  voyage  being 
ready,  the  Saint  set  sail,  and  arrived  in  "  Crioch-Cuallan,"  in 
Leinster,  now  the  Co.  Wicklow.  This  occurred  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Laoghare  ;  there  was,  besides,  a  king  in 
every  province.  The  first  convert  was  Sinell,  of  the  Royal 
race  of  the  kings  of  Leinster,  who  was  afterwards  enrolled 
among  the  saints. 

The  Saint  was  attacked  by  the  pagans  at  Rath-Inbheir,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Bray,  and  obliged  to  return  to  sea. 
He  reached  Inis  Phadruig*  near  Dublin,  where  he  rested, 
and  thence  sailed  to  the  bay  of  Dundrum,  in  the  Co.  Down. 
Dichu,  the  lord  of  the  place,  hearing  that  pirates  entered  his 
territory,  went  out  to  repel  them,  but  struck,  at  once,  with 
respect  for  St.  Patrick,  who  preached  to  him  the  word  of  God, 
he  was  baptised  with  all  his  family,  and,  in  gratitude  to  the 
Saint,  he  gave  him  his  granary  to  serve  as  a  church,  which 
was  called  Sgiibol-Phadruig.* 
^  P  After  this  the  saint  set  off  to  Cloneboy,  in  Dalraidhe,  433,  in 
433.  Ulster,  where  his  old  master  Milcho  lived,  in  order  to  convert 
him.  But  he  would  not  be  converted  by  one  who  was  once  his 
slave,  and  in  a  rage  threw  himself  into  a  fire  that  accidentally 
broke  out  in  the  house.  He  was  burnt  with  all  his  family  ex- 
cept his  son  Gassact  (who  was  after  Bishop  of  Granard  in  the 
county  Longfordc)  and  his  two  daughters,  called  "  Emerias," 
who  became  nuns  in  the  monastery  of  Cluain-Broin  :  he  visited 
Dichu  on  his  return,  and  thence  having  sailed  for  Meath,d  he 
landed  near  Drogheda  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boyne,  where 


a  This  island  is  handsomely  situated  opposite  the  coast  of  the  village  of 
Skerries.  t>  Usher  Prim.  c.  17,  page  846. 

•  Vita  Trip.  St.  Patrick,  lib.  2,  c.  137.       d  Usher  Prim  c.  17,  p.  847. 
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having  left  his  ship  in  care  of  his  nephew,  Loman,  he  went  to 
the  general  assembly  of  the  kingdom,  at  Tara,  in  order  to  preach 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  the  princes,  nobles,  and  dmids  assem- 
bled on  the  occasion. 

On  his  way  he  met  the  lord  of  a  territory  in  Meath,  who 
was  baptised  with  all  his  family,  and  whose  son  Benignus, 
was,  afterwards,  Archbishop  of  Ardmach.  The  saint,  on  his  arri- 
val at  Slane,  near  Tara,  the  day  before  Easter,  kindled  the  Pas- 
chal fire,  which  alarmed  the  dmids,  who  told  the  king  that 
unless  that  fire  was  extinguished  the  person  who  kindled  it 
would  be  master  of  the  island.  The  saint  was,  accordingly 
summoned  before  the  king  to  account  for  his  conduct*  with 
strict  orders  that  none  of  the  assembly  should  salute  him. 
Ere,  son  of  Dega,  disregarding  the  king's  orders,  saluted  him 
and  was  baptised,  and  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Slane. 
The  saint  preached  to  the  assembly  which  had  the  effect  of  con- 
verting Dubhthach,  (Duffy,)  the  king's  arch  poet  and  lord,  who 
afterwards  employed  his  talents  in  praising  God  and  his  saints.b 
Fiech,his  disciple,  followed  his  example  and  afterwards  became 
Bishop  of  Sletty.  The  queen  and  some  nobles  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  king  himself  received  baptism  in  the  course  of 
some  time.0  The  saint  after  leaving  Tara,  proceeded  to  Tailton, 
to  attend  the  military  games,  where  he  preached  to  the  king's 
brothers,  Cairbre  and  Conall,  the  latter  of  whom  become  a 
convert.  Among  the  number  of  his  converts  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  were  Ethne  and  Fedeline,  the  king's  daughters,  and  Mael 
and  Caphait,  their  tutors.d  St.  Loman,  on  his  way  to  meet 
St.  Patrick,  after  his  long  absence,  converted  Feidhlim,  son 
of  Laoghare,  and  his  son  Fortchern,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Ath-Furnn.  St.  Patrick,  on  his  way  from  Tara,  visited  the 
Southern  and  Northern  Hy-Nialls;  he  converted  Euda  and  all 
his  family;  his  son,  Cormac,  was  afterwards,  Bishop  of  Athruine 

a  Usher  Prim.  c.  17,  page  849  b  Jocelin,  Vita  St.  Patrick, 
•  Vita  St.  Patrick.  d  Vita  apud  Colgan,  c.  55. 
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and  Archbishop  of  Armagh;  he  then  converted  Maine,  a  prince 
in  Meath,  and  built  a  church  atArdagh  with  St  Mel,  his  nephew 
at  its  head.1  The  princes  of  the  Northern  Hy-Niall,  the  sons 
of  Cairbre,  were  among  the  number  of  his  converts. 

From  them  he  got  the  territory  of  Granard,  and  in  it  he 
built  a  church  over  which  he  placed  Guasact  as  bishop.  He 
then  visited  Brefny,  comprising  most  of  Leitrim  and  part  of 
Cavan — he  destroyed  the  idol,  Crom  Cruack,  which  was  in 
the  plain  of  Moy-Slecht  in  Leitrim.  Here  he  built  the  church 
Domnach-M6r,  and  appointed  St.  Mauran  as  its  pastor.  The 
Saint,  after  leaving  Brefny,  having  crossed  the  Shannon,  entered 
Connaught.b  Ona,  a  lord  in  Maghere  Connaught,  gave  him 
Tmleach,  or  Elphin,  on  which  he  raised  a  church,  and  placed 
over  it  Asicus  as  bishop.  He  thence  proceeded  to  the  Co. 
Sligo,  where  he  baptised  Maine  of  Royal  descent  (who  was 
afterwards  bishop),  and  founded  in  it  two  churches,  Sencheall- 
Dumhaige  and  Simnach.  There  is  within  one  mile  of  Bally- 
haunis,  Mayo,  a  well,  and  by  it  a  small  reliq.  These  being 
called  after  him  is  an  evidence  that  the  apostle  visited  that 
place.  To  this  day  it  is  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  as  ie  Holycross 
between  Dunmore  and  Cloonfad.  From  this  place  he  travelled 
to  the.  barony  of  Clare,  in  the  Co.  Galway,  and  baptised  Duach, 
son  of  Brian,  and  founded  the  church  Domnach-Phadrig ,  near 
Lough  Hacket.  He  proceeded  through  Partry  and  Umalie, 
in  Mayo,  where  he  founded  the  church  Achadh  Fobhiur,  of 
which  St.  Senach  was  the  bishop.  After  this  he  spent  the 
Lent  in  contemplation  and  prayer  on  Croagh-Phadrig,  the 
former  name  of  which  was  "  Cruachan  Aichle"  or  Mount  Eagle, 
in  the  same  county,  and  having  celebrated  Easter  at  the  church 
just  named,  he  went  to  Tir-Amalgaidh  (Tirawley)  where  he 
converted  the  seven  sons  of  Amalgaidh  and  1200  persons. 
He  erected  a  church  \  of  this  he  made  Mansuerius0  bishop. 


a  Ware  de  Presul.  Hib.    b  Vita  Trip.  St.  Pat.  b.  2,  c.  3.      Con.  Pat.  p.  19 
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On  the  bank  of  the  river  Moy  he  built  a  church  called  Kill- 
Aladh  (Killala),  to  preside  over  which  he  consecrated  Muiea- 
doch  bishop. 

A.D.       Having  founded  47  churches  in  Connaught,  the  Saint 

441 "  returned  to  Sligo,  passed  through  the  territories  of  Cairbre, 
who  opposed  him,  as  did  Conall,  though  one  of  his  converts. 
However,  he  arrived  at  Inis  Eoghan  finish  Owen)  where  he 
baptised  Eoghan* — the  prince — and  all  his  family,  and  founded 
two  churches,  Bomnach-Mo?  Muigh  Tochuir  (of  which  Mac 
Carthan  was  first  bishop)  and  Bomnach  Bile.  Having  thence 
crossed  Lough  Foyle,  he  passed  through  Kineacta,  where  he 
baptised  Seadhnab  (Sheana)  and  his  family ;  his  son  Kienan 
was  bishop  of  Duleik  in  Meath. 

Having  left  this  place  the  Apostle  journeyed  to  Coleraine 
in  Dalraida,  in  Down,  where  he  met  the  twelve  brothers,  sons 
of  Caolbach,  of  the  race  of  the  Clanna  Rory  \  of  these  the  chief 
were  Saran,  who  opposed  him,  and  Conla,  who  was  converted 
by  him.  Here  he  built  a  church  Cummuir  for  Canons  Regu- 
lar, also  the  churches,  Bcmnach-Mor,  Rath-Lithe,  Tulchaiu9 
Easpic-Innic,  Gleann,  Gluaire^  Bnleach,  Cluana.  The  Saint 
preached  on  the  borders  of  Lough  Neagh,  where  having  raised 
some  churches,  he  established  the  bishopric  of  "  O'Cane's 
chieftaincy,"  which  he  gave  to  Killiau,  and  another  in  Tyrone 
overwhich  he  set  St.  Oolumb.  He  founded  the  see  of  Clogher,c 
of  which  he  was  bishop.  Thereupon  he  went  to  Brum-Saileach, 
where  he  organised  a  city,  and  made  it  the  metropolitan  see, 

445,     at  the  request  of  Daire,d  who  was  the  prince  of  the  territory. 

The  Saint,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  supply  the  want  of 
ministers,  introduced  the  Roman  Alphabet  to  those  who  were 
to  enter  holy  orders.    Some  obscure  writers  assert  that  he,  at 

447.     this  time,  went  to  Britain  to  resist  the  Pelagian  heresy.  But 


•  Vita  Tri.  2,  118.  b  Joce.  Vita,  p.  748. 

c  Ware  de  Presul.  Heb.  d  Usher  Prim.  c.  17,  p.  841. 
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the  fact  is  that  he  attended  St.  German  of  Auxerre  in  a  crusade 
against  Pelagius  some  time  before  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
448.  for  the  mission  of  Ireland.  This  appears  from  Lanigan  and 
other  distinguished  authorities.  Having  held  a  synod  in 
Armagh,3  he  started  for  Leinster,  built  the  church  of  Bile- 
Tortan  in  Meath  ;  whence  he  travelled  to  Baile  atha  cliath 
( Bally  aha  cleea J,  where  he  baptised  all  the  inhabitants,  with 
Alpin,b  their  king,  and  near  the  fountain,  in  which  he  baptised 
them,  he  built  a  church,  named  after  himself. 

The  Saint  having  converted  the  two  princes,  sons  of  Dunlang, 
built  two  churches  Kill-Auxil  (over  which  he  placed  Auxilius), 
and  Kill-Cuillin,  whose  first  bishop  was  Issernin ;  he  then 
visited  Leix,  Ossory,  and  Hy-Kinseallach.  In  these  places  he 
raised  70  churches,  and  baptised  Criomthan  (Creevari),  king 
of  Leinster,  who  gave  land  on  which  to  build  a  church,  over 
which  was  placed  Fiech  as  bishop  of  Sletty,  who  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  Archbishop  of  Leinster,  though  not  such. 

After  preaching  with  effect  in  Leinster,  he  then  proceeded 
to  Munster,  where  he  baptised  King  Aongusand  all  his  "house- 
hold; during  the  baptism  of  the  king,  the  saint's  staff  pierced  his 
foot,  but  he  never  complained,  as  he  thought  it  belonged  to  the 
ceremony.  He  held  a  synod  at  Cashel  and  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  the  churches  they  had  founded,  Sts.  Ailbe,  De- 
clan,  Kieran,  and  Ibar.  He  then  took  leave  of  Aongus  and 
passed  through  Aradha,  Limneach,  and  the  Shannon,  into 
Thomond;  where  he  converted  the  inhabitants  with  Carthan 
Fionn,  their  prince;  he  preached  in  Kerry,  returned  by  Desie  to 
Cashel.  After  a  space  of  seven  years,  devoted  to  the  conversion  of 
the  province,  the  inhabitants,  in  gratitude  for  his  services,  un- 
dertook to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute,  called  Cain  Phadrig. 

The  saint  having  discharged  his  mission  in  Munster  returned 
to  Ulster,  where,  having  spent  six  years  in  visiting  churches, 

*  Camden  Britta.  p.  750.  b  Usher  Prim.  c.  17.  p.  806,  &c. 
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confirming  Christians  in  their  faith,  and  converting  those  who 
persevered  in  idolatry,  he  resigned  the  See  of  Armagh  to 
Benignus,  and  withdrew  to  Sabhail-Phadruig,  in  Down,  to 
prepare  for  death,  as  he  foresaw  his  end  was  approaching. 
Here  he  died  in  the  Lord,  attended  by  St.  Tassagh  and  other 
holy  persons.  His  body  was  interred  in  Down.  The  reader 
who  would  know  more  of  this  extraordinary  saint  is  referred  to 
the  first  volume  of  this  work  which  contains  several  authentic 
short  narratives  of  his  life.  Lauigan,  with  whom  we  agree,  says 
he  was  born,  A.  D.  387,  died  A.  D.  465,  aged  78,  and  was  S3 
years  in  Ireland  as  Apostle. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Laoghare  (O'Leary)  was 
monarch  when  St.  Patrick  commenced  his  mission,  which  tended 
so  much  to  refine  the  warlike  manners  of  the  people,  that  the 
government  of  the  country  was  easily  managed  by  the  monarch, 
one  of  whose  first  acts  was  to  hold  the  assembly  at  Tara,  in 
order  to  reform  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  abolish  the 
scandals  of  Paganism.    This  was  done  by  a  committee  of  nine, 
which  was  thus  constituted — three  kings,  those  of  Ulster, 
Minister,  and  the  monarch ;  three  bishops,  St.  Patrick,  St. 
Benignus  andCairnach;  three  antiquarians,  Dubtach,  Eeargus, 
and  Eosa.    After  this  inquiry  those  manuscripts  which  were 
condemned  were  burned,  and  several  copies  of  the  Milesian 
monuments  were  ordered  to  be  carefully  deposited  in  the 
different   churches  in  the  kingdom,  to  guard  against  any 
future  accident.    Intruders,  and  not  the  Milesians,  were  they 
who  introduced  and  practised  idolatry.    The  only  war  we 
read  of    in  this  reign   was  that  between  Laoghare  and 
Criomthan,  King  of  Leinster,  about  the  Boroimhe  (Borivey) 
or  tribute,  imposed  in  the  second  century  on  the  people  of 
Leinster,  by  Tuathal  Teachmar.  The  two  kings  met  at  Athdara, 
in  the  county  Kildare  and  Laoghare  wa3  taken  prisoner,  but 
after  released  on  condition  of  relinquishing  his  claim,  which  he 
afterwards  violated.    He  was  afterwards  killed  by  a  thunder- 
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bolt  at  Greallach  Dabhuill,  near  the  Liffey.  Olliol-Molt,  soft 
of  Dathy,  succeeded  Laoghare.  This  monarch  renewed  his 
claim  to  the  tribute  in  A.  D.  463,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
battle  was  fought  at  Tama-Achar  which  did  not  prove  decisive. 
His  next  engagement  was  with  Lugha,  son  of  Laoghare,  who 
questioned  his  right  to  the  crown.  Lugha,  assisted  by  Crioin- 
than,  King  of  Leinster,  Murtough-Mac-Ena,  Fergus-Kerbhoil, 
and  Feachra-Loun,  gave  them  battle  at  Acha  in  Meath,  which 
proved  fatal  to  Olioll-Molt,  and  left  Lugha  in  possession  of  the 
A  ^  crown.  Lugha,  son  of  Laoghare  (Leary)  succeeded  Olioll- 
483*  Molt.  In  his  reign,  the  different  provinces  in  the  kingdom 
were  engaged  in  war.  Aongus,  King  of  Munster,  and  his 
Queen,  Eithne-Vatach,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Leinster  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Kill-Osuach,  near  Leighlin  in  the  county 
Carlow.  Duach-Galach,  King  of  Counaught,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Leaghra ;  Fraoch,  King  of  Leinster,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Grawe.  ,  There  was  also  a  great  battle  between 
the  Hy-Nialls  and  the  people  of  Leinster,  at  Loch-Muighe , 
(Mee)  where  a  great  many  lives  were  lost.  In  this  reign  the  six 
^  ^  sons  of  Ere,  the  two  Laornes,  two  Aonguses,  and  two  Fearguses 
503.'  conducted  the  last  expedition  of  the  Dalriads  of  Ulster  to 
Albania,  as  can  be  seen  by  Usher's  Chronological  Index.  In  this 
reign  died  St.  Patrick.  The  miraculous  cure  of  Lugha  (Loui) 
who  was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  dinner  on  St.  Michael's  day,  is 
attributed  to  St.  Patrick,  and,  in  gratitude  for  the  interference 
of  Providence,  the  queen,  his  mother,  ordered  that  part  of  the 
provisions,  daily  served  at  table,  should  be  given  to  the  poor. 
Hence  the  custom  of  killing  a  sheep  at  Michaelmas  for  the 
beuefit  of  the  poor,  called  in  Irish  "  Cuid  Michel.  In  the  fifth 
century  thirteen  orders  of  religious  persons  prevailed — viz.,of  St. 
Ailhe,  St.  Deehlan,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Columb,  St.  Carthack,  St. 
Molua,  St.  Moctee,  St.  Finian,  St  Kiaran,  and  St.  Brendan, 
St.  Bridget  for  females ;  these  joined  the  canons  regular  of  St. 
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Augustine,  and  the  order  of  St  Columbanus  joined  the  Bene- 
dictines in  the  seventh  century.  In  the  fifth  century  there 
were  many  abbots  in  Ireland  ;  the  principal  were  St.  Endee,  St. 
Moctee,  St.  Senan,  St.  Roiche,  St.  Canoe,  and  St.  Bridget, 
abbess.  Monks  were  also  established  in  Ireland  as  early  as  the 
christian  religion.  Camden  says  their  piety  was  neither  affected 
nor  disguised.  Bede,  Usher,  Colgan^  and  Ware  say  that  Ire- 
land was  the  seminary  of  learning,  sanctity,  and  every  other  (?) 
Christian  virtue,  and  according  to  Allemand,  the  Baice  of  the  west.* 
Murtough-mac-Earca,  succeeded  Lugha  VII.  This  monarch 
was  remarkable  for  his  piety  and  for  his  valor.  He  routed 
the  enemy  in  17  battles.  Notwithstanding  his  warlike  dispo- 
sition, he  afforded  the  greatest  protection  to  religion.  In  his 
reign  lived  Saint  Einian,  or  Finbar,  of  the  race  of  the  Claim- 
Rory,  first  bishop  of  Clonard.  He  spent  30  years  in  Britain,  and 
founded  three  churches  therein.  On  his  return,  he  established 
the  see  of  Clonard,  near  the  river  Boyne,  in  Meath.    He  also 

AD 

founded  a  university  there,  attended,  often,  by 3,000  students  ;  5'2q' 
among  the  number  were  two  Saint  Kiarans,  two  Brendans,  two 
Columbs,  Laserian,  Cainsech,  Movens  and  Ruadan.  The  saint 
died  in  the  year  548.  The  bishoprics  of  Duleek,  Kells,  Trim, 
Ardbreccan,  Donseaghlin,  Slane,  Fore  and,  others,  were 
united  to  Clonard  about  the  12th  century.  The  sees  of  Ross, 
Tuara,  Ardfert,  Achonry,  and  Clonfert,  were  founded  iu  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  Saint  Kiaran-Saighir,  in  his 
old  age,  read  the  divine  writings  in  the  school  of  Saint 
Finian,  in  Clonard;  he  is,  therefore,  called  his  disciple. 
Saint  Columb-Kille,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  niall  the 
great,  founded  more  than  100  churches.  He  was  called  the 
apostle  of  the  Picts,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  agent  in  the 
conversion  of  that  nation,  who,  in  gratitude  for  his  services,  gave 

*  These  facts  are  from  Usher,  Ware,  Colgan,  Bede,  A  rchdeacon  Lynch;  » 
Camber,  Echard  and  four  Masters. 
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him  the  island  Hy,  in  theHebrides,  in  which  to  build  a  monastery 
for  himself  and  his  fellow-labourers,  who  were  remarkable 
for  their  chastity  and  good  conduct.  The  saint  died  in  the 
Abbey  of  Hy,  A.D.,  597,  aged  77  years.  Saint  Jarlath,  of 
the  race  of  the  Clanna-Rory,  a  native  of  Conmacne,  of  Kinel- 
Dubhain,  (Duan,)  or  Dunraore,  in  the  County  Galway,  a 
disciple  of  Saint  Benignus,  successor  of  Saint  Patrick  in 
Armagh,  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  piety,  retired  to 
Cluainfois,  near  Tuam,  where  he  founded  a  monastery  and 
school,  celebrated  for  the  numbers  which  were  educated  there, 
among  the  rest,  Saint  Brendan  of  Clonfert,  and  Saint  Colman, 
bishop  of  Cloyne.  Saint  Bridget  was  daughter  of  Dubtach, 
(O'Daffy,)  of  the  race  of  Eocha  Fionn,  brother  of  "  Con  cead 
Catka."  She  received  the  veil  from  Mac  Alleeus,  (Mac  Hale,) 
a  bishop  and  disciple  of  Saint  Patrick's.  She  founded  a 
monastery  in  a  forest  of  oak  in  Leinster,  called  since  Kill-dare, 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  town  and  county  of  that  name. 
She  was  celebrated  for  the  performance  of  miracles.  Temples 
were  dedicated  to  her  in  Ireland,  France  and  England;  there  is 
still  a  church  bearing  her  name  in  London. 
A.D.       Her  remains  were  at  Kildare,  whence  they  were  removed  to 

533. 

Down.  Tuathal-Maolgarbh,  succeeded  Mortough;  in  his  reign 
Prince  Earc,  son  of  Olioll-Molt,  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  fought 
at  Portan,  against  the  people  of  Leinster. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Eoghan-Beal,  ( Owen  Bayul ),  king 
of  Connaught,  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Sligo,  fought  between 
himself  and  the  princes,  Feargus  and  Domhnall — sons  of 
Mortough-Mac  Earca,  Tuathal,  having  reigned  eleven  years, 
was  killed  by  Maolmar,  foster  brother  of  Dermod. 
A.d.  Dermot,  of  the  race  of  " Niall  thq  great]'  having  succeeded- 
544-  this  monarch,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  made  donations  of 
land,  for  the  erection  of  churches,  and  frequently  convened  the 
states  at  Tara,  at  which  he  got  passed  useful  laws,  which  he 
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executed  with  rigor.  He  condemned  to  death  his  own  son  for 
violating  them.  Olioll,  son  of  Mortough,  ruled  Leinster,  and 
Cormac,  descended  in  the  eight  degree  from  Olliol-Olum,  ruled 
Munster  in  his  reign.  The  monarch,  through  a  great  love  of 
justice,  was  necessarily  obliged  to  engage  in  war,  with  Gruaire, 
king  of  the  Hy-Fiachras,  in  Connaught.  The  armies  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  disputed  its  passage;  but 
Guaie  and  his  troops  being  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  were 
obliged  to  submit,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

In  the  battle  of  Cuildreimne,  fought  between  him  and  the 
two  princes,  Feargus  and  Dorahnall,  he  lost  the  best  part  of 
his  army,  and  saved  himself  by  flight.  The  cause  of  the 
battle  was: — these  princes,  together  with  Columb-Kill, 
afforded  protection  to  a  murderer,  whose  name  was  Corman- 
Mac-Hugh,  who  killed  a  nobleman  at  the  parliament  of  Tara, 
but  Dermot  had  him  arrested  and  condemned  to  death. 
Dermot,  said  to  be  the  greatest,  the  handsomest,  and  most 
powerful  Christian  prince  that  ever  ruled  the  country,  died  in 

A-D.  a  house,  which  accidentally  took  fire  at  Bathbeg.  Feargus 
and  Dorahnall,  of  the  race  of  Niall,  were  the  successors. 
These  princes  were  always  engaged  in  war  with  the  kings  of 
Connaught,  and  likewise  with  the  monarch.  After  their 
accession  to  the  throne,  they  defeated  the  people  of  Leinster 
in  a  great  battle  at  Gab/ira  Liffe,  in  the  County  ^Vicklow? 

566.  shortly  after  which  they  died.  Eocha,  13th  son  of  Domhnal  I., 
succeeded.  This  monarch,  and  his  uncle  Baoden,  having  reigned 
three  years,  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Grlingevin,  by  Cronan, 
son  of  Tighernach,  (Theeumagh.) 

568        AINMIEE,  4th  in  descent  from  Niall,  who  succeeded,  was 

a  very  religious  prince,  and  after  a  reign  of  three  years  was 

killed  by  Fergus  Mac  Neill,  at  Carag-Leime-an-Eich,  on  the 

banks  of  the  lower  Shannon. 

BAODAN,  son  of  Nineadha,  who  succeeded,  after  one 
570  . 

year's  reign,  died  a  violent  death. 
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A  D  AODH  2nd,  ( EeJ  son  of  Ainmire,  who  succeeded, 
572-  being  a  great  benefactor  to  the  church,  gave  St.  Columbkille 
the  territory  of  Derry,  on  which  he  built  a  church  and  estab- 
lished a  monastery.  He  convened  a  general  assembly  at 
Drom-ceat,  in  Derry,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  those  strolling 
Lampooners  who  arrogantly  assumed  the  name  of  bards,  and 
to  enforce  that  tribute  due  by  the  Dalriads  of  Albania  to  the 
monarch  of  Ireland.  The  monarchsCriomthan,  king  of  Leinster, 
Einghin,  king  of  Munster,  Aidan,  king  of  the  Dalriads  of 
Albania,  and  Columbkille,  abbot  of  Hy,  with  several  bishops, 
attended  the  sessions.  The  assembly  limited  the  number  of 
poets.  The  Dalriads  of  Ulster  were  to  pay  the  same  taxes 
and  imposts  as  any  of  the  natural  subjects  of  the  monarch, 
but  to  be  subject  to  the  king  of  Albania  as  far  as  the  (Lex 
Talionis)  was  concerned.  Notwithstanding  the  interference  of 
St.  Columbkille  in  favor  of  Scanlan  Mor,  prince  of  Ossory,  he 
was  still  detained  by  the  monarch  in  a  dungeon,  for  refusing 
to  pay  the  tribute  due  by  his  people  to  the  king. 

During  the  reign  of  Brandubh,king  of  Leinster,  the  monarch, 
endeavouring  to  exact  the  tribute  from  those  people,  gave 
them  battle  at  Beallack-duin,  near  Wexford,  and  lost  his  life 
on  the  occasion. 

599  '  HUGH  SLAINE,  son  of  Dermod,  and  Colman  Bimidh, 
having  succeeded,  were  killed  in  battle  near  Lochseimdighe 
after  a  reign  of  six  years. 

605.  HUGH  UIROIDNACH,sonof  Domhnal,succeeded.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  justice  and  bravery.  He  engaged  in  war 
with  prince  Aongus,  who,  with  his  army,  were  utterly  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Odbha  (  OwaJ,  where  Conall-Laoghbreagh 
(Leebra)  lost  his  life.  Hugh  died  at  Tara,  after  a  reign  of 
seven  years. 

MAOLCHABHA,  (  Meeulcowa  )  son  of  Hugh  2nd,  suc- 
ceeded, and  haying  reigned  three  years,  abdicated  the  throne 
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and  died  bishop  of  Clogher,  as  the  author  of  "  Cambrensis 

Eversus"  relates. 

SUIBHNE  MEAN— from   whom  the   Mae  Swiney—  A.D. 

615 

succeeded,  who,  after  holding  the  reins  of  government  13 
years,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fraighbrene,  by  Congal,  son 
of  Scanlan,  king  of  Ulster. 

The  principal  saints  who  founded  monasteries  in  the  6th 
century  are,  Sts.  Columb,two  Finians,  two  Brennans,  Colman, 
Colman  Eile,  Brogan,  Coman,  Edan,  Congal,  Fachnan,  Carthach, 
Cronan,  Laserian,  Sinell,  &c. 

In  the  sixth  century  the  sees  of  Dromore,  Cloyne,  Ferns, 
Kilmacduagh,  Limerick,  and  Cork,  were  established. 

St.  Edan  was  descended  in  the  8th  degree  from  Colla-Huas, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  by  the  father,  and  from  Amalgaid,  king 
of  Connaught,  by  the  mother ;  he  was  born  in  Brefne.  Having 
gone  to  Britain  to  perfect  himself  with  St.  David,  on  his  return 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Brandubh,  king  of  Leinster,  who 
gave  him  the  city  of  Ferns  to  found  a  bishopric  in,  which  was 
to  be  the  metropolitan  see  of  Leinster;  he  died  31st  Jan.,  632. 

Colman,  surnamed  Mac  Duagh,  was  descended  in  the  8th 
degree  from  Eocha,  monarch  of  Ireland.  He  built  the 
cathedral  of  Kilmacduagh. 

St.  Laserian  was  the  son  of  Blitha,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
the  Picts.  He  studied  14  years  in  Rome,  under  Pope  Gregory. 
On  his  return  he  became  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Leighlin, 
which,  under  him,  at  one  time,  contained  1500  monks  ;  he 
brought  the  Southern  Scots  to  the  true  observance  of  the 
Paschal  Festival ;  he  died  18th  April,  638. 

St.  Finian,  of  the  race  of  Dalfiathochs  of  Ulster,  was  founder 
of  the  most  ancient  order  of  the  Canons-Regular  of  St.  Augustin, 
called  "  The  Congregation  of  St.  Frigidian  of  Lucca,"  of  which 
he  was  bishop.  He  also  reformed  the  Regular  Canons  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  and  founded  some  abbeys,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  this  book. 
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A.d.       DOMHNALL  (Donnell)  2nd,  son  of  Hugh  2nd,  ascended 

628-  the  throne ;  being  a  good  Christian  and  a  wise  king,  he 
governed  his  subjects  with  great  prudence,  and  obtained 
several  victories  over  his  enemies.  He  humbly  submitted  to 
the  penance  imposed  on  him  by  St.  Eechin,  for  rashly  and 
unjustly  invading  the  territories  of-  the  Southern  Hy-Nialls  in 
Meath ;  at  the  instigation  of  the  Saint,  he  withdrew  his  array 
and  made  peace  with  the  Hy-Nialls.  He  endowed  the  mon- 
astery of  Cong,  founded  by  St.  Eechin,  and  ended  his  days  in 
virtue  and  penance  at  Rath-Do  tub  nail,  in  Tyrconnel. 

642-  CON ALL-CL AON,  son  of  Maolchabha  of  the  race  of  Niall, 
being  successor,  divided  the  government  with  his  brother, 
Keallach,  who  died  a  natural  death  at  Buigh,on  the  river  Boyne, 
but  Conall  was  slain  in  a  battle  with  Dermot. 

654  BLATHMaC  and  Dermod  Ruaidhnaigh  succeeded,  who, 
after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  died  of  a  plague  which  wasted  the 
whole  country. 

665.  SEACHNUSACH,  son  of  Blathmac,  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  who,  after  a  reign  of  six  years,  was  killed  by  Dubh-Duin. 

KIONEOLA,  brother  of  Seachnusach,  having  succeeded, 
reigned  four  years,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Keabtroch, 

67l    in  the  territory  of  Thomond. 

675*  ElONACHTA-ELEAPHACH,  grandson  of  Hugh-Slaine, 
succeeded.  This  pious  prince,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign, 
retired  to  a  convent,  but  was  after  obliged  to  resume  the  reins 
of  government  owing  to  the  disturbances  of  the  state.  He 
afterwards  engaged  in  battle  with  the  people  of  Leinster,  at 
Lochgabhair,  in  Meath,  where  great  numbers  of  them  lost  their 
lives.  He  suppressed  the  Boroimhe,  or  tribute,  at  the  request 
of  St.  Moling.  The  tribute  was  first  imposed  on  those  people 
by  Tuathal-Teach-Mar  about  108,  A.D.  In  this  reign  Egfrid, 
king  of  Northumbria,  sent  General  Berte  with  an  army  to 
plunder  the  unoffending  people  of  Ireland.     They  spared 
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neither  churches  nor  monasteries,  but  they  were  vigorously 
repelled  by  the  people  of  the  Island.  In  this  reign  Cumasgach, 
king  of  the  Picts,  invaded  Ireland,  but  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Rathmore,  in  Meath,  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces.  After  a 
reign  of  20  years  Fionachta  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Greal- 
lagh  Dolling,  A.D.  695. 

Loingseach,  (Lynch)  grandson  of  Domhnall  II.  succeeded  ^j^* 
to  the  crown.    He  repelled  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  who  laid 
waste  the  plains  of  Muirkenne,  in  Louth,  but  they  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  Ulster  troops,  at  Moigh-Cuillin,  in  Iar  (or 
west)  Connaught, 

Having  reigned  nine  years,  this  Monarch  and  his  three  sons, 
Ardgall,  Consac,  and  Flann,  were  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Cormin,  by  Keallach,  son  of  Raghallach,  king  of  Connag. 

CONN  ALL  KIONMA.GHAIR,  of  the  race  of  Niall,  suc- 
ceeded. He  was  ever  at  war  with  the  people  of  Leinster, 
in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  Hugh  II. ;  he  then  became  a 
persecutor  of  the  clergy,  which  brought  on  him,  the  signal 
vengeance  of  the  Almighty,  who  put  an  end  to  his  career  by  a 
sudden  death. 

Pearghall,  (Farrell)  great-grandson  of  Hugh  Uairvidneach,  711* 
succeeded,  and  in  his  reign  the  Britons,  for  the  sake  of  plun- 
der, made  attacks  on  Ireland,  but  were  totally  routed  by  the 
tribes  of  Ulster.  This  monarch,  enraged  with  the  people  of 
Leinster,  entered  their  country  with  an  army  of  21,000  men. 
Morrough  M'Broin,  the  king  of  the  province,  was  prepared  to 
meet  him,  with  an  army  of  only  9,000  men.  They  fought  at 
Allen  in  the  Co.  Kildare,  in  which  battle  the  Monarch  lost  his 
life,  the  victory-,  and  160  of  his  lords.  The  numbers  killed 
on  both  sides,  were  about  7,000  men. 

Fogartach,  of  the  race  of  Niall,  succeeded,  and  after  one  722' 
year's  reign,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Kildelgin. 

KIONATII,  of  the  race  of  Niall,  was  the  next  monarch;  722 
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he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Dromorcain,  fought  between  him  and 
prince  Elahertach. 
A.D.      FLAHERTACH,  son  of  Loinseach,  succeeded,  and  having 
727.   reigned  seven  years,  withdrew  to  a  monastery  at  Armagh,  where 
he  spent  the  last  30  years  of  his  life,  in  the  practice  of  the 
monastic  discipline.    In  his  reign  Hugh  Ollan  having  declared 
war  against  Hugh  Roin,  King  of  Ulster,  for  sacrilegiously 
pillaging  the  churches  of  the  diocess  of  Armagh,  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Fotharta  in  Louth,  and  Hugh  Roin  lost  his  life. 
734.      HUGH  OLLAN,  son  of  Feargall,  (Farrell)  succeeded  to 
the  throne ;  he  was  learned,  wise,  and  a  severe  avenger  of  wrongs 
committed  against  the  church.    He  held  an  assembly  at  Tir- 
daglass  (Terryglass)  in  Ormond  to  enforce  the  payment  of  St. 
Patrick's  tribute;  having  fought  a  battle  with  the  people  of 
Leinster  at  Athseanuigh  ;  where  Hugh,  son  of  Colmain,  their 
King,  with  9,000  of  their  men,  were  killed,  he  died  after  at 
the  battle  of  Keannamus  (Kells)  in  Meath,  gained  over  him 
by  his  successor. 

In  this  King's  reign,  a  most  disastrous  battle  was  fought,  at 
Ballaghfeile  in  the  King's  county,  between  Cathal,  (Cahil)  King 
of  Munster,  and  Keallach,  prince  of  Ossory,  who  was  found 
among  the  slain. 

HUGH  BALVE,  king  of  Connaught,  and  Cathal,  king 
of  Munster,  died  in  this  reign. 

Domhnall  III.  (O'Donnell)  son  of  Morrough,  who  succeeded 
743'   to  the  crown,  after  a  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  twenty  years, 
'   was  induced,  from  motives  of  piety,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Hy-Columbkill,  where  he  died.    In  his  reign,  the  Picts  were 
totally  defeated  by  the  Leinster  troops,  at  Rath  Beathach  in 
Ossory,  where  their  King,  Cahasach,  (O'Casey)  was  slain. 

NIALL  FRASSACH,  son  of  Feargall,  ascended  the  throne  ; 
his  reign  was  embittered  by  a  general  famine,  and  frequent 
earthquakes ;  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  he  abdicated,  and 
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passed  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life,  in  the  practice  of  penance, 
in  the  Island  of  Hy. 

DONCHADA,  son  of  DomhnallllL,  succeeded,  and  reigned 
twenty-seven  years  in  peace  and  in  the  practice  of  good  works, 
after  which  he  died  a  natural  death  in  his  palace  :  in  his  reign 
the  Danes  first  landed  in  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  RELIGIGN  IN  IRELAND,  FROM  THE 
APOSTLESHIP  OF  ST.  PATRICK,  DOWN  TO  THE  INVASION 
OF  THE  DANES. 

Though  authors  differ  widely  respecting  the  characteristic 
features  of  Ireland  in  every  other  respect,  yet  all  admit  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  well  established  in  this  country,  by  St. 
Patrick,  and  that  it  continued  so  until  the  invasion  of  the 
Danes,  and  we  might  say  (without  fear  of  correction)  until  the 
12th  century,  when  the  English  arrived  in  this  country,  at 
which  period  Wright,  a  bigoted  English  Protestant  historian, 
states  that  the  state  of  religion  in  Ireland  was  such  as  that  it  re- 
quired no  reformation  The  precursors  of  St.  Patrick  in  this 
Island,  were,  S.S.  Ailbe,  Declan,  Ibar,  and  Kieran,  who  con- 
verted many  districts  in  the  country,  and  founded  several  abbeys 
and  churches,  of  which  they  were  themselves  Bishops.  Usher, 
in  his  eclesiastical  history,  says  "  that  there  were  in  Ireland, 
three  different  classes  of  religious  persons,  the  first  consisted  of 
350  Bishops,  all  of  whom,  founded  churches,  had  the  same 
mass,  the  same  office,  the  same  liturgy,  and  the  same  ob- 
servance of  Easter." 

ct  The  second  consisted  of  300  Priests,  with  some  Bishops, 
who  acknowledged  the  same  headj  Jesus  Christ,  had  the  same 
observance  of  Easter,  but  different  liturgies  and  masses  ;  the 
principal  saints  of  this  order  were,  the  two  Finians,  two  Brendans, 
Jarlath  of  Tuain,  Congall,  Coemgin,  Kieran,  Columb,  Cannech, 
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Lasren,  Cormac,  Colman,  Nessan,  Conan,  Ende,  Aide,  Berehan? 
&c.    The  third  class  consisted  of  100  Priests  who  inhabited 
the  woods  and  deserts,  and  lived  on  herbs ;  they  had  different 
rules  and  liturgies ;  they  had  some  bishops  among  them,  the 
principal  of  whom  were,  Petran,  Colman,  Edan,  Loman,  Senach, 
Ultan,  &c. "  Usher  (according  to  this  monument,  says),  "  that 
the  first  class  was  as  brilliant  as  the  sun,  the  second  like  the 
moon,  and  the  third  like  the  stars/'3     The  liturgy  introduced 
into  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick,  and  so  scrupulously  observed  by 
his  disciples,  owes  its  origin  to  St.  Mark,b  however,  it  under- 
went some  changes  until  the  11th  century,  when  Gilbert, 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  and  apostolic  legate,  reduced  it  to  the 
Roman  ritual  and  comdemned  all  others.0    However,  there  was 
some  error,  among  the  Scoto  Milesians,  Picts,  and  some 
Britains,  respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter.     They  were 
mostly  quarto-decimans,  (according  to  the  Bomans),and  differed 
about  the  week,  and  not  the  day ;  for  they,  always,  celebrated 
Easter  on  Sunday .d    Adamman,  a  Priest  of  Ireland,  and  Abbot 
of  Hy,  was  the  person  who  brought  the  Northern  Scots  to  the 
true  observance  of  Easter.e    The  Southern  Scots  long  before 
conformed  to  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. f  Adamman 
was  not  successful  in  reclaiming  the  Monks  of  Hy  of  their  error 
regarding  the  celebration  of  Easter,  which  was  afterwards  re- 
served for  Egbert  a  priest,  who  had  the  happiness  to  effect  so 
desirable  a  purpose. g 

A  great  number  of  ancient  and  modern  authors  bear 
honourable  testimony  to  the  preeminence  of  Ireland  over  any  other 
nation  in  Europe,  in  religion  and  learning,  which  has  been  truly 
verified  in  the  great  number  of  missionaries  who  announced  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  to  foreign  nations  and  reduced  it  to  practice 

a  Ush.  &c.  b  Id.  c.  17,  p.  916.  c  Gilbert's  Syllogisms,  No.  30,  p.  54. 
d  Bede,  Ch.  Hist.  b.  3,  4.  e  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  3,  c.  16.  f  lb.  b.  3,  c.  3. 
•  lb.  Ch.  Hist.  lib.  5,  c.  23. 
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by  virtue  and  example  ;  justly  has  Camden  called  it  the  "l&land 
of  Saints. Among  the  numbers,  particularly  remarkable  for 
their  sanctity  and  learning,  were  the  following  : — S.S.  Cataldus, 
Sedulius,  Fridolin,  Columb  Kill,  Gall,  Columbanus,  Fiacre, 
Fursey,  Arbogast,  Aidan,  Maoldulphus,  Colman,  Ultan,  Foilan, 
Killian,  &c.  Cataldus,  (according  to  an  ancient  record  of  the 
church  of  Tarentum),b  was  born  in  Ireland,  studied  at  Lismore, 
where  he  delighted  the  Gauls,  English,  Scots,  and  Teutoues, 
who  came  there  to  hear  him."  *  He  was  Bishop  of  Eatheny, 
in  Muuster  for  some  time;  he  then  went  to  Jerusalem  to  visit 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  returned  by  Tarentum,  where  he  re- 
vived the  Christian  religion  ;d  he  foretold  the  destruction  of 
Naples,e  which  was  verified  1,000  years  afterwards  in  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  1st,  and  his  son  Alphonso.  Sedulius,  (according 
to  Thritemius,f  and  the  language  of  his  own  epistles, "Sedulius 
Scotigena,")  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  a  disciple  of  Hildebeit, 
Archbishop  of  the  Scots  ;  being  learned  in  sacred  and  profane 
literature,  he  went  to  France,  to  perfect  his  studies,  and  thence 
to  Rome,  Achaia,  and  Asia,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  erudition ;  he  wrote  a  great  many  works,  among  which  are 
]  4  books  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  2  books  on  the  miracles 
of  Christ.  A  council,  held  under  Galasius,  the  Pope,  approved 
of  his  works ;  he  flourished-  about  the  year  430  A.  D. 

Fridolinus,  (according  to  Gaspard  Bruschius,g  and  others) 
was  the  son  of  an  Irish  King,  who  entered  the  monastic  state, 
travelled  through  Germany,  and  France,  became  superior  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Hilary,  at  Poictiers,  founded  religious 
houses,  in  Alsace,  Strasbourg,  and  Switzerland,  and  a  house 
for  Nuns,  in  Seeking,  an  island  on  the  Rhine,  where  he  was 
interred  in  the  year  514,  A.  D.    St.  Columb  Kill,  (see  page  of 

*  Cam.  p.  730.    b  Ush.  Ch.  His.  c  16,  p.  751.     c  Id.  &c.     <*  Joannes 
Juvensis  in  Ush.    '  Ware  de  Scrip.  Hib.   f  Thritemius,  in  Us.  c.  16,  p.  769. 
g  Bruschius,  on  German  monasteries. 
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this  work),  Si.  Columbanus,  who  was  a  native  of  Leinster, 
was  a  disciple,  first  of  Sinell,  and,  after  of  St.  Congall,  in  the 
abbey  of  Bangor,  whence  he  departed  with  St.  Gall  to  Britain, 
and  thence  to  Burgundy,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Sigebert,  king  of  that  place.*  He  founded  a  monastery  at 
Luxen,  and  another  at  Fontaine  ;  after  being  twenty  years  in 
Luxen,  he  was  expelled  through  the  influence  of  Brunchard, 
the  Queen,  who  shared  the  government  with  her  grandson 
Thierry  II.,  who  was  severely  reproached  by  Columbanus,  for 
the  shameful  life  he  led ;  through  the  instrumentality  of  his 
grandmother  the  queen,  the  saint  was  kindly  received  by 
Clothaire  II.  who,  he  foretold,  would  be  in  possession  of  the 
French  Crown  before  three  years,  which  was  verified,  as  Thierry 
died  of  dysentery,  and  Brunechard  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Clothaire.b  The  saint  founded  the  abbey  of  Bobbio,  near 
Milan  where  he  died  in  615,  A,  D. 

St.  Gall,  (according  to  Wallafridus,c)  was  born  of  noble 
parents  in  Ireland  ;  he  was  a  disciple  of  Columbanus,  with  whom 
he  travelled  through  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  From  his 
great  zeal  for  the  Christian  Religion,  he  set  fire  to  a  pagan 
temple,  near  Lake  Zurich,  in  Switzerland ;  the  Pagans  resolved 
to  put  him  to  death,  but  he  and  Columbanus  escaped  to  the 
Castle  of  Arbona,  near  the  Lake  Constance,  where  they  were 
kindly  treated  by  Willimar,  a  Priest.  These  saints  repaired  the 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Aurelia,  in  Bregent,  in  the  country  of 
the  Grisons,  and  converted  some  of  the  inhabitants.  St. 
Columbanus  went  to  Italy  afterwards,  and  St.  Gall  to  the 
Priest  Willimar ;  he  was  pressed  to  receive  the  bishopric  of 
Constance,  but  having  refused  from  humility,  he  recommended 
his  Deacon,  John,  who  was  consecrated.  He  died  after  with 
Priest  Willimar,  in  the  year  635  or  625,  aged  95  years. 

Fiacre,  born  of  noble  parents  in  Ireland/  left  his  country, 

a  Cam.  Brit.  p.  730.  b  Hist,  de  France.  c  Wallafridus,  in  his  life  of 
St.  Gal.       d  Ware  de  senit.  Hib  ,  c.  3. 
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and  went  to  France,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Faron, 
Bishop  of  Meaux,a  who,  after  askiug  his  name  and  his  country, 
gave  him  the  forest  of  Brodole,  to  settle  in,  in  which  he 
became  celebrated  for  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  the  many 
miracles  wrought  by  God  through  his  intercession.1* 

St.  Ardan,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Hy,  was  an  Irishman,  and 
according  to  Colgan  and  others,  he  went,  at  the  request  of  King 
Oswald,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Northumbrians,0  which  he 
did  with  very  great  success  ;  he  founded  an  episcopal  see  at 
Lindisfarm,  of  which  he  was  the  first  bishop.  Bede  says,  his  life 
was  an  example  of  charity,  chastity,  humility,  and  every  other 
virtue;  after  being  Bishop  of  Lindisfarm,  for  17  years,  he  died 
in  the  year  651.  St.  Finian,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  monk 
of  the  abbey  of  Hy,  succeeded  St.  Aidan,  in  the  see  of  Lin- 
disfarm ;  he  baptized  Penda  and  Sigebert,  Kings,  with  the  lords 
of  their  retinue,  and  sent  priests  to  baptize  their  subjects  ;d  he 
died,  being  bishop  of  Lindisfarm  for  ten  years.  St.  Colman  suc- 
ceeded Finian  in  the  see  of  Lindisfarm,he  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 
These  three  saints  were  the  apostles  of  the  Northern  Saxons, 
and  the  persons  who  instructed  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  was  St.  Colman,  who  retired  to  Inis-Bofin  in  the 
west  of  Ireland,  where  he  built  a  monastery.6 

St.  Fursey  was  descended  of  Irish  parents ;  his  father  was 
Finton,  son  of  Finloge,  prince  in  southern  Munster ;  his 
mother  was  Gilgesia,  daughter  of  Hugh  Finn,  prince  of  the 
Hy-Brunes  in  Con  naught.'  He  was  educated  by  his  uncle 
Brennan  of  Clonfert ;  he  founded  the  church  of  Kill-Fursey  in 
the  diocess  of  Tuam ;  after  sometime  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Sigebert,  King  of  the  East 
Saxons/  who  afterwards  abdicated  the  throne,  and  became  a 
Monk.  He  founded  the  abbey  of  Burgh  Castle,  in  Suffolk,  the 

a  Capgrove.  b  Bede,  Ch.  Hist.  c  Id.,  lib.  3,  c.  3.  d  Id.,  c.  22. 
e  Id.,  c.  25.    f  Ware  de  senit.  Htb.,  c.  3.  *  Bede,  Ch.  His.  lib.  3,  c.  19. 
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management  of  which  he  left  to  his  brother  Foilan,  and 
Gobban  and  Dicul,  priests,  and  went  to  France,  where  he  re- 
ceived from  Clovis,  the  second  territory  on  the  river  Marne,  six 
leagues  from  Paris,  in  which  he  built  three  chapels,  one  dedi- 
cated to  our  Saviour,  another  to  St.  Peter,  and  the  third  was 
called  after  his  own  name  after  his  death.  After  some  time  he 
left  the  government  of  the  monastery  of  Lagny  to  Emelianus 
his  disciple,  and  set  out  for  England ;  he  died  on  his  way,  at 
Mesiess,  in  648,  and  was  interred  at  Peronne.   St.  Arbogast,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  went  to  Alsace,3  where  he  built  a  chapel ;  he 
was  appointed  by  King  Dagobert  to  succeed  St.  Amand,  in 
the  see  of  Strasbourg,  in  646 ;  after  governing  the  see  ]  2 
years,  he  died  and  wa9  interred,  in  Mouut  Michael,  the  public 
place  of  execution,  where  there  was  a  monastery  founded  dedi- 
cated to  his  name. 

Maildulphus,  a  Monk  of  Ireland,  of  the  deepest  erudition, 
and  peculiar  sanctity  of  life,  went  to  England,  in  676,  and 
established  a  school  at  Inglebome,  called  after  him,  Maildul- 
fesburg,  now  Malmsbury  ;b  he  was  succeeded  by  St.  Aldelm, 
who  was  the  first  Saxon  that  wrote  in  theLatin  tongue. c  Having 
written  some  works  on  the  observance  of  Easter,  the  tonsure 
and  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  on  natural  philosophy,  he  died 
at  Malmsbury  and  was  interred  there.    St.  Cuthbert  was  the  ' 
son  of  an  Irish  prince,  born  at  Kells,  in  Meath  ;  his  mother 
Sabina,  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Home,  on  her  way  left  him 
at  the  Abbey  of  Mailross,  of  which  he  became  superior  ;d  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Lindisfarm,  at  the  solicitations  of 
King  Egelfrid,  in  684;  having  remained  two  years  in  the 
diocess,  he  retired  to  his  monastery  in  the  Isle  of  Furne,  where 
he  died  A.D.  686. 

St.  Killian,  a  native  of  Ireland,*5  went  to  Rome,  with  two 


a  Ware  de  senit.  Hib.,  c.  3 
d  Bede,  Ch.  His.,  lib.  4,  c.  27. 


bIdem.  c  Cam.  p.  176. 

c  Moriao.  Scot. 
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companions,  where  after  a  short  time  he  was  appointed  by  Pope 
Conon  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  infidels  of  Franconia ;  he 
converted  Duke  Gosbert  and  a  great  many  of  his  subjects,  and 
fixed  his  seat  at  Wirtzburg,  of  which  he  was  first  bishop.a 
Gosbert,  while  a  pagan,  married  Geilaua,  the  wife  of  his  brother, 
for  which  marriage  he  was  severely  reproached  by  St.  Killian, 
who,  together  with  his  companions,  were  basely  assassinated, 
by  orders  of  Geilana,  in  689. 

St.  Virgilius  was  descended  of  a  noble  family  in  Ireland,b  and 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  erudition  and  piety ;  he  was  skilled 
in  philosophy  and  the  sciences  ;  he  went  to  Erance,where  he  was 
complimented  by  Pepin  the  King,  and  recommended  by  him  to 
Otello,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  appointed  him  Bishop  of  Sals- 
burg,0  where  he  rebuilt  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  ;  he  set  out, 
at  the  request  of  Chetimar,  Duke  of  the  Carinthians,  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  his  subjects,  which  he  did  with  great  success,  as 
far  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Huns,  where  the  Drave  joins  the 
Danube. 

Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  he  differed  about 
the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  Boniface 
maintained,  that  the  baptism  of  a  country  priest  who  corrupted 
the  form,  from  ignorance  of  the  Latin  tongue,  was  invalid  ; 
Virgilius  supported  the  contrary  opinion,  and  said  that,  the 
corruption  of  the  language  did  not  affect  the  validity  of  the 
sacrament.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Pope  Zachary,  who 
decided  in  favour  of  Virgilius,  and  declared  Boniface  guilty  of 
error.  Virgilius  was  after  that  summoned  to  Rome,  on  account  of 
a  treatise  he  wrote  on  the  Antipodes,  and  the  spherical  form  of 
the  earth,  which  doctrine  was  represented  as  heretical  to 
Zachary,  by  Boniface.  Pope  Zachary  said,  if  Virgilius  main- 
tained, that  there  was  another  world,  another  sun  and  moon,  he 


a  Ware  de  seoii.  Hib.'  c.  3.  b  Gaspard  Brusch.  on  Ger.  Monasteries. 
0  Ware  de  senit.  Hib.,  c.  4. 
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should  be  suspended  from  the  church  and  priesthood."  The  saint 
died  in  the  year  7  85,  and  was  canonised  in  the  yearj.233. 

St.  Donatus,  a  native  of  Ireland,  travelled  through  France 
and  Italy,  and  settled  in  Etruria,  where  he  became  Bishop  of 
Fiesole;b  he  was  remarkable  for  his  piety  and  learning.  He  wrote 
a  description  of  Ireland,0  and  some  commentaries  on  the 
scriptures  ;  he  flourished  in  the  ninth  century  ;  his  feast  is  ob- 
served the  22nd  of  October. 

St.  ifindan,  a  native  of  Ireland  ,  the  son  of  a  prince  in 
Leinster,  was  carried  away  a  captive  by  the  Danes,  from  whom 
he  escaped  and  went  to  Eome,  and  thence  to  Germany 
where  he  remained  27  years,  and  built  the  abbey  of  Bichnaw 
near  the  Ehine,  where  he  died  in  827. 

St.  Buo,  an  Irishman,*  and  Ernulphus,  went  to  Iceland 
where  they  converted  the  Islanders  to  Christianity  and  dedicated 
a  church  to  St.  Columb,  in  the  city  of  Esinberg.  The  follow- 
ing sees  were  established  in  the  seventh  century,  viz.,  Lismore, 
Killaloe. 

Ireland,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  was  celebrated  for 
its  schools  of  literature  and  science,  which  attracted  many 
students  from  foreign  nations  to  a  country,  where  they  re- 
ceived gratuitously  everything  they  required  for  maintenance 
and  study.  The  principal  schools  were,  Ardmach,  Lismore, 
Eoss,  Carbery,  Olonard,  Mayo,  &c.  Camden  says,  "  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  went  to  Ireland,  as  to  a  fair,  to  purchase  know- 
ledge, and  that  they  learned  the  use  of  characters  from  the 
Irish  ;g  among  the  persons  who  studied  there,  the  principal 
are  Alfred,11  King  of  Northumbria ;  Edilvines,  Bishop  of 
Lindisse;  Willibrordus,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  who  converted  the 

a  Us.  ep.  lib.  16,  17.  b  Ware  de  sen.  Hib.,  c.  6.  c  Demp.  Scot-  His 
b.  4,  n.  366.  d  Melchoir,  Goldastus,  Reum  Allem.,  Tom.  p.  318.  «  Arri- 
grim,  His.  Iceland.    f  Bede,  Ch,  His*,  b.  3,  c.  27.     g  Cam.  Brit.,  p.  730 
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Batavians,  Frieslanders  and  people  of  Antwerp  to  the  faith  of 
Christ.a  Petrocus,  King  of  Cumberland,  and  60  companions, 
studied  20  years  in  Ireland, b  Dagobert  son  of  Sighbert  III.,C 
St.  Sampson,  Bishop  of  York,  St.  Maclo,  Bishop  of  St.  Malo, 
Petranus  and  his  son  Paterniss  from  Armorica,  Mark,  the  philo- 
sopher, and  two  English  priests,  by  name  Evaldus,6  and 
many  others." 

Besides  those  that  were  instructed  in  Ireland,  Fleury  and 
Camden  say,  "  that  Irish  scholars  were  employed  to  educate  the 
Saxon  youth  ;f"  we  see  also  that  two  eminent  Irish  scholars/ 
Clement  and  John  Scot,  or  Albianus,  went  to  France,  where 
they  gained  the  esteem  of  Charlemagne,  the  Solomon  of  his  age, 
and  by  his  orders  founded  two  universities,  one  in  Paris,  and 
the  other  in  Pavia,h  in  whieh  ail  young  men  of  rank  and  station 
received  their  education.  This  Clement  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Clement,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  condemned  at 
the  council  of  Soissons,  and  after  at  the  council  of  Rome, 
held  in  745  ;  nor  with  Clement,  Bishop  of  Auxerre. 
Though  others  would  have  it  so.1  The  school  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Gall  was  also  celebrated,  under  the  management  of 
Moengal  and  Grimeald,  Irish  men  J  Among  the  learned  men 
we  have  spoken  of,  we  should  not  omit  the  name  of  John 
Scotus  Erigina,  an  Irishman, k  a  man  of  strong  and  eloquent 
mind,  well  skilled  in  the  Greek,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages, and  a  most  able  logician,  and  mathematician.  Having 
studied  in  his  own  country,  he  went  to  France,  where  he 
gained  the  esteem  of  Charles  the  Bald,1  and  wrote  two  works 
on  predestination,  which,  according  io  Prudentius,  Bishop  of 
Troyes,  savoured  of  the  errors  of   Celestius,  Pelagius,  and 

a  Fleury,  Ch.  Hist.  I.  p.  40.      0  Do.  c.  14,  p.  563.     0  Fleu.  Ch.  Hist. 
d  Us.  Syl.    •  Fleu.  Ch.  Hist.,  b.  41.    '  JBede,  Ch.  Hist  of  En.  b.  3,  c.  3- 
g  Ware  on  Irish  writers,  c.  6,  p.  15.       h  Hist.  Anglic,  b.  5,  p.  264. 
1  Us.  Syl.  ep.  lib.  15.    )  Notker,  le  Beguo.    k  Ware  de  scrip  Hib., 
1  De  Gest.  regum  Ang.f  lib.  2,  c.  4. 
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Julian.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  real  presence  in  which  he  was 
considered  to  err ;  and  was  the  author  of  five  books  on  nature  : 
one  on  visions  ;  the  translation  of  the  works  of  St.  Denis  the 
Areopagite,  are  attributed  to  him,  which  works  and  its  author, 
were  sent  to  Pope  Nicholas  I.,a  in  order  to  examine  them,  but 
Erigina  having  not  gone,  retired  to  Ireland,  at  the  request 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  where  he  died  in  874.b 

After  all  these  advantages  which  the  Irish  enjoyed  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  we  must  naturally  suppose,  that  they 
possessed  cultivated  minds/and  that  they  were  poiished  in  their 
manners,  which  must  necessarily  have  been  the  result  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  sciences.  They  were  celebrated  for  their 
Christian  morality,  and  the  sanctity  of  their  lives ;  they  were 
scrupulously  attached  to  their  religion,  which  has  been  proved 
by  ages  of  persecution  ;  they  were  noble  in  their  sentiments, 
humane,  hospitable,  and  sincere  friends,  but  implacable  foes  ; 
they  considered  it  dishonorable  to  seek  redress  by  law,  and 
therefore,  a  spirit  of  revenge  was  the  cause  of  their  incessant 
and  continual  wars,  which  brings  us  to  treat  of  the  continued 
succession  of  their  kings. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

ON  THE  INVASION  OF  THE  DANES. 
From  this  era  we  can  date  the  decline  of  the  brightest  days 
of  the  Irish  church;  for  now  commenced  the  incursions  of 
the  barbarians,  marked  with  blood  and  slaughter,  burning  towns, 
churches,  and  monasteries,  putting  the  clergy  and  people  to 
death,  and  spreading  terror  and  devastation  every  where.  But 
the  Irish, .  aided  by  that  Providence,  who  sometimes  visits 
His  people  with  afflictions,  tenaciously  clung  to  the  religion 
of  their  forefathers,  of  which  centuries  of  repeated  persecutions 
could  never  deprive  them. 

a  Dupin,  Hist.  Eccl.  cent,  9,  p.  82.  Id.,  p.  83. 
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The  Danes8  were  so  called  from  Dan,  son  of  II  urn  lb,  their  king. 
They  were  called  Danes  and  Loehlannings  by  the  Irish,  Nor- 
mans, by  the  French,  and  Ostmen,  by  the  English,  by  which 
names  they  will  be  indiscriminately  called  during  the  course 
of  this  history.  They  were  the  inhabitants  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  anciently  called  Scandinavia;  they  made  incursions 
on  France,  England,  and  Ireland;  piracy  was  considered  an 
honorable  employment  among  them  ;  the  bravest  and  strongest 
of  their  men  were  always  engaged  in  it.  Their  first  appear- 
ance in  Ireland  was  in  the  year  798,  in  the  reign  of  Hugh- 
Dorndighe. 

.  Hugh  Dorndighc,  son  of  Niall-Freasach,  succeeded  Donnogh. 

798.  On  their  first  arrival  in  this  country,  they  laid  waste  the  coasts 
of  Ireland,  and  pillaged  the  Isle  of  Eathlin,  in  the  County  of 
Antrim.  Saint  Findan  was  taken  captive,  but  miraculously 
escaped  from  them ;  they  plundered  Holm  Patrick  and  the 

798.   Hebrides;  they  pillaged  the  abbey  of  Hy,  and  massacred  900 

802.  monks,  with  Blathmac,  son  of  an  Irish  king..  Kellach,  the 
abbot,  escaped,  and  took  refuge  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  Columb, 
at  Kells,  in  Meath. 

The  Normans  made  an  attack  on  Minister,  where  Airtre 
was  king,  who  gave  them  battle,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat 
to  their  ships,  after  leaving  416  men  dead  on  the  field.  They 

807.  plundered  Roscommon,  and  made  a  second  attack  on  Munster, 
killing  the  inhabitants  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  bur- 
ning churches  and  monasteries,  until  they  were  repulsed,  by 
Feidhlime,  king  of  Munster.    At  the  same  period,  a  fleet  of 

812.  Normans  landed  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  pillaged  the  abbey 
of  Banchor,  and  killed  the  abbot  and  900  monks.  Another 
body  landed  at  Wexford,  and  plundered  the  country  as  far  as 
Ossory,  where  the  inhabitants  gave  them  battle,  and  killed  on 
the  spotb  seven  hundred  and  seven.  They  shortly  after  arrived 

a  The  fair-  haired  foreigners  weie  from  Norway  and  Denmark,  the  dark- 
haired  from  Germany.  b  Ware,  de  Anti.,  Heb,,  c  4. 
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in  Limerick,  and  renewed  their  devastation,  hut  were  vigorously 
A.D,  repelled  by  the  natives.  About  the  year  818,  Turgesius 
81 8*  landed  in  the  North  of  Ireland;  a  cruel  and  vindictive  warrior, 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Normans  in 
Ireland.  He  stationed  his  fleet  on  Lough  Neagh,  Lough-Rea  in 
the  Shannon,  and  Lough maigh,  to  serve  as  fortresses  for  retreat 
when  required;  he  gave  orders  to  his  officers,  in  their  plunder, 
not  to  spare  age  or  sex,  which  orders  were  faithfully  executed, 
for  in  one  month  they  plundered  the  church  and  university  of 
Armagh  three  times,  killed  the  abbot,  and  either  massacred  or 
put  to  flight  the  students,  who  sometimes  numbered  7000. 
Hugh,  the  monarch,  instead  of  avenging  his  country's  wrongs, 
made  dreadful  devastations  on  the  people  of  Leinster,  and  was 
finally  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cathdroma,3  after  reigning  22  years. 
The  convulsions  of  the  elements  this  year,  seemed  to  fore- 
bode something  fatal  to  the  country;  1,000  persons  were  killed 
by  lightning  in  the  County  of  Clare,  and  there  was  also  an 
extraordinary  swell  of  the  ocean.  Connor,  son  of  Donchada, 
succeeded  to  the  crown;  during  his  reign,  the  monasteries  of 
Inis-Damhly,  Cork,  Banchor,  and  Dundaleathglass,  were 
pillaged,  and  Muigh-Bile  burned,  and  all  the  monks  perished 
in  the  flames. 

The  monarch,  exasperated  by  the  cruelties  of  the  barbarians, 
assembled  his  forces  and  gave  them  battle,  at  Tailton,  where 
he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them,  but  finding  himself 
afterwards  unable  to  defend  his  country  against  them,  died  of 
grief  in  the  year  833. 

Niall  Caille,  son  of  Hugh  IV.,  ascended  the  throne;  in 
his  reign  Turgesius  returned  from  Norway  with  a  fleet,  and 
laid  waste  Connaught,  Meath,  and  a  part  of  Leinster.  Shortly 
after  the  barbarians  attacked  Ulster,  put  the  Christians  to 
death,  expelled  Faranan,   Archbishop   of  Armagh,  and  the 

*  Ware,  de  Antiq.  Hib.,  c.  4. 
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monks  and  students,  and  burned  the  monasteries  of  Tirda- 
glass,  Inis  Kealtroch,  Cluan  Mac  Noise,  Cluain-ferta-Luachra, 
and  Lake  Erin.  In  the  year  838  two  Danish  fleets,8  of  60 
vessels  each,  arrived,  one  in  Drogheda,  and  the  other  in  Dublin, 
and  settled  in  the  country  ;  they  constructed  fortresses,  or 
"  mothes"  of  earth,  about  20  feet  high,  and  60  yards  broad, 
which  served  as  places  of  retreat  when  attacked  by  the  natives 
and  as  telegraphs  to  their  friends  through  the  island,  by  burning 
straw  on  the  top  of  them.  Niall,  however,  after  quelling  a 
revolt  of  his  subjects,  gave  the  Normans  battle,  near  Doire  in 
Ulster,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them  there,  and 
afterwards  in  Tirconnel;  he  was  afterwards  drowned  in  the 
river  Callan,  in  Kilkenny,  while  endeavouring  to  save  one  of 
his  attendants,  who  went  to  try  if  the  river  was  fordable.b  In 
the  year  840  the  Scots  defeated  the  Picts,  under  Kemeth  II., 
in  two  successive  battles,  and  established  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  in  its  present  state.  About  this  time,  Felim, 
King  of  Munster,  was  defeated  in  battle  near  Tara,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Leath-Conn,c  and  prince  Ionractach  was  slain. 
Turgesius,  the  tyrant,  now  usurped;  but  the  Irish,  encouraged 
by  the  heroism  of  their  ancestors,  resolved  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  get  rid  of  the  tyrant,  and  his  followers;  their  resolution 
was  attended  with  the  most  signal  victories.  The  Danes  were 
defeated,  in  Ardbreacan,  in  Meath,  by  the  tribe  of  Dalgais,  in 
SciaNaghtan,  byOlchobhair,  King  ofCashel,and  Lorcan,  King 
of  Leinster;  in  this  battle,  they  lost  1,200  men  and  Count 
Tomar  their  chief ;  they  were  defeated  again  by  the  king  of 
Cashel,  with  a  loss  of  500,  by  the  Hy-Figintes  of  Limerick, 
with  a  loss  of  360  men,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tirconnell,  with 
a  considerable  loss,  by  Tigernach,  prince  of  Meath,  who 
killed  240  of  them  at  Druim-da-Chonn,  and  by  the  inhabitants 

»  Annals  4  Mast.  b  Gratianus  Lucius,  c.  9.  The  Catholic  Archdn^ 
Lynch  of  Tuam.  c  Pro.  "  Lecam,"  meaning  Conn's  half  of  Ireland. 
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of  Kinal  Fiacha,  and  Fearkeal,  who  gained  complete  victories 
over  them.  Malachi,  the  prince  of  Meath,  defeated  them 
twice,  first  at  Fore,  with  a  loss  of  700  men,  next  at  Casin- 
Linge,  in  Leinster,  with  a  loss  of  1,700  men,  and  Saxolb,  their 
general.3  This  victory  obliged  Turgesius  to  court  the  friend- 
ship of  Malachi. b  But  the  tyrant  was  soon  succoured  by  a 
reinforcement  of  barbarians  who  became  masters  of  Dublin, 
and  established  a  colony  in  Fin  gall. 

Turgesius,  being  now  sole  master  of  the  Island,  appointed 
a  king  for  every  province,  a  captain  for  each  territory,  an  ab- 
bot for  each  church,  a  sergeant  for  each  village,  and  a  soldier 
to  be  lodged  in  every  house  ;  he  also  imposed  a  tax  of  an  ounce 
of  gold  on  the  chief  of  each  family,  the  nonpayment  of  which 
was  attended  with  the  loss  of  the  nose ;  hence  called  "  Airgoid 
srone".    During  this  state  of  things  churches,  monasteries, 
and  academies  were  destroyed,  priests  and  professors  expelled, 
and  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods,  where  they  cele- 
brated the  divine  mysteries,  books  burned  and  holy  vessels 
profaned,  and  the  people  deprived  of  the  consolation  of  religion 
and  learning.    From  the  persecution  of  this  tyrant,  which 
lasted  twelve  years,  God  was  pleased  to  release  his  people. 
Turgesius  had  a  castle  built  near  Malachi,  prince  of  Meath, 
and  consequently  often  visited  him  ;  Malachi  asked  the  tyrant, 
one  day,  what  he  should  do  to  get  rid  of  some  destructive  birds 
that  arrived  in  the  country  ;  the  tyrant  answered,  to  destroy 
their  nests.    Malachi  felt  the  force  of  the  answer,  and  resolved 
to  apply  it  to  the  tyrant,  and  his  followers.    Some  days  after, 
Turgesius  visited  Malachi,  and  was  so  captivated  with  the  charms 
of  his  daughter,  that  he  resolved  to  make  her  his  concubine  : 
Malachi,  in  this  critical  position,  consented  to  send  his  daugh- 
ter, with  fifteen  young  ladies  of  her  own  age  to  attend  her, 
on  a  certain  day,  requesting  that  the  matter  might  be  kept 

a  Keating,  vol.  II.  b  Ware,  de  Antiq.  Hib.  C.  24 
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secret,  in  order  to  screen  his  daughter's  honor :  Malachi  in 
order  to  despatch  the  tyrant,  had  recourse  to  stratagem,  and 
accordingly,  selected  fifteen  beardless  youths,  of  acknowledged 
(  honor  and  bravery,  dressed  in  female  attire,  each  with  a  poign- 
ard  under  his  robe,  with  orders  to  defend  the  honor  of  the 
princess  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  to  have  the  doors  open, 
to  receive  himself  with  a  body  of  troops  who  would  be  at  hand 
to  relieve  them.  The  princess  Melcha,  (like  another  Judith) 
accompanied  by  her  brave  little  troop  of  Amazons,  proceeded  to 
/  Lough  Vair  tothecastleof  Turgesius,  where  the  tyrant  bad  fifteen 
\  officers  invited  to  indulge  in  their  brutal  passion  in  separate  apart- 
ments. The  porter  introduced  the  princess  to  Turgesius,  who 
was  going  to  insult  her,  when  her  brave  little  troop  tied  him  with 
cords,  and  opened  the  gates  fcr  Malachi  and  his  troops,  who 
put  all  to  the  sword  except  Turgesius,  who  was  thrown 
chained,  a  few  days  after,  into  the  river  Anin  in  Westmeath 
wherein  he  perished. 

This  news  spread  rapidly  through  the  country,  and  all  the 
A.D.    Normans  were  killed  or  put  to  flight  a  And  Malachi,  in  grati- 
tude for  his  victory  over  the  tyrant,  was  declared  monarch  of 
the  island  ;  everything  returned  to  its  natural  order,  religion 
flourished,  churches  were  built,  and  laws  enacted  to  protect 
the  innocent,  and  punish  the  guilty.    Some  time  after,  a  Nor- 
/    wegian  fleetb  commanded  by  three  brothers,  Amlave,  Sitric,  and 
Ivar,  arrived  in  Ireland,  on  pretext  of  trading.    Amlave  settled 
in  Dublin,  Ivar  in  Limerick,  and  Sitric  in  Waterford  ;  these 
in  course  of  some  time,  encountered  the  natives  with  success. 
Malachi  convened  an  assemby  at  Eath-Aodh,c  in  Meath,  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  provincial  lords,  and  unite  them  against 
the  common  foe ;  he  defeated  the  b  arbarians  in  a  battle  at  Drom- 
da-Muighe.     Malachi,  now  resolved  to  go  to  Eorne,  sent 
to  ask  permission  of  Charles  the  Bald,  (with  whom  he  was  on 
terms  of  friendship),  to  pass  through  his  dominions. 
a  Giral.  Camb.  Top.,  c.  41.    b  Ware's  Antiq.,  c.  24.    c  "  Hughs  fort." 
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The  French  and  Irish  Kings  were  always  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship; the  Irish  Kings  sent  succor  to  France  against  Henry 
II.,  which  induced  that  king  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
the  Island.3 

The  Scotch,  too,  claim  an  alliance  with  France,  but  if  they 
do,  it  must  be  of  very  late  date,  for  the  origin  of  their  own 
kingdom  is  only  dated  from  the  ninth  century .b 

Malachi,  after  forming  alliances  with  foreign  princes,  and 
gaining  many  victories  over  the  Normans,  died,  and  was  in- 
tered  at  Cluain  Mac  Noise,  in  the  year  863. 

Inthereignof  Malachi,  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Norwegians  and  Danes  at  Limdachaii  where  the  Danes 
were  successful,  and  1,000  men  killed  on  the  field  of  battle. 

lIuGii-FioNLAT,  son  of  Niali-Caille,  succeeded,  and  married 
Maolmuire,  daughter  of  Kenneth,  king  of  Scotland,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  called  Niall  Glunduff. 

During  this  monarch's  reign,  Connor,  a  prince  of  Meath, 
was  killed  at  Clonard  by  the  Danes,  commanded  by  Amlav. 
Some  time  after  the  Danes  were  defeated  at  Lough  Foyle,  by 
Hugh,  some  thousands  being  killed,  and  the  heads  of  40  of  the 
principal  men  brought  in  triumph  before  the  conqueror,  accor- 
ding to  Archdeacon  Lynch  (Gratianus  Lucius);  he  afterwards 
gained  a  victory  over  them  at  Killuandoigre.  About  this  time 
the  natives  burned  the  castle  of  Cluan-Dalchain,  built  by 
Amlav,  the  Danish  chief,  who,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on 
the  perpetrators,  burned  Armagh,  killed  the  inhabitants, 
and  then  with  his  brother  Ivar,  set  sail  in  a  fleet  of  200  ships 
for  Wales,  to  assist  his  countrymen  Hubba  and  Hinguar,  and 
after  pillaging  Wales  and  Scotland,  returned  to  Dublin,  where 
he  and  Ivar  died  shortly  after.  Ostinus,  his  sou,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  killed  by  the  Danes,  and  Godfry,  son  of  Ivar,  appointed 
in  his  place. 

At  this  time  Roger,  son  of  Moirmain,  a  British  king,  took 

•Palid.  Virg.  His.  Angl.,  b.  13,  p.  55.  b  Camd.  p.  83.  "The  Picts, 
defeated  by  the  Scots  of  Ireland,  merged  into  the  name  and  people  of  the 
invaders,  A.D.  840. 
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refuge  in  Ireland,  having  with  him  the  relics  of  St.  Columb- 

kille.    During  this  reign,  Douogh  was  king  of  Cashel  and 

Lorgan,  king  of  Thomond.    Hugh  died  at  Druim-Inisclain,  in 

Tirconnell,  in  the  year  879. 

A.D.  Elan  Sionna,  son  of  Malachi,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  In 
879 

his  reign  the  Danes  plundered  Gluain-Ioraird  and  Kildare ; 
the  monarch  gave  them  battle,  which  was  disastrous  to  both 
sides,  and  Hugh,  son  of  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  was 
found  among  the  slain.  The  Danes,  too,  differed  among 
themselves.  Godfry  was  killed  by  the  orders  of  his  brother 
Sitrick,  who  found  a  powerful  rival  in  him,  so  much  so  that 
they  divided  the  city  of  Dublin  between  them;  they  afterwards 
united  in  burning  the  city  of  Armagh,  and  took  Cumasgach, 
the  king,  and  his  son,  prisoners.  Sitrick  and  his  brother, 
Amlave,  were  shortly  after  killed,  the  former  by  his  own  people, 
and  the  latter  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tirconnell.  A  fresh  re- 
inforcement of  Danes  was  destroyed  near  the  city  of  Dublin 

902.  by  the  people  of  Leinster.  Elann  had  to  encounter  not  alone 
the  Danes,  but  some  of  the  provincial  kings  : — by  his  assistance 
Carroll,  king  of  Leinster,  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
Cormac-Mac-Cullinan,  king  of  Munster,  at  Beallach-Mugna, 
where  Cormac  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  Elahertach, 
abbot  of  Iniscatha,  the  principal  instigator  of  the  war,  taken 

913.  prisoner,  and  confined  during  the  life  of  Carroll. 

The  cause  of  the  war  was,  Cormac  M'Cullinan,  bishop  of 
Cashel  and  king  of  Munster, — overruled  hy  his  council,  and 
particularly  by  Flahertach,  abbot  of  Inniscatha — at  the  head 
of  a  great  army,  marched  into  Leinster,  to  demand  the  Bor* 
oimhe,  or  tribute,  due  to  the  Munster  king;  the  Leinster  king 
refused  the  payment,  and  the  above  engagement  was  the 
consequence. 

Cormac  made  his  will  and  received  the  sacraments  before 
the  battle;  he  was  interred  at  Cashel,  according  to  his  will. 
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Ware  says,  that  he  was  remarkable  for  his  learning,  piety ,  cha- 
rity, valor,  and  magnificence.    See  Ware's  bishops. 

A.D.  Meanwhile  the  Danes  of  Dublin  pillaged  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  Anglesey  in  Wales,  and  some  of  them  plundered  Minister, 
but  they  were  repelled  by  the  inhabitants.  Flann,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  died  at  Tailton  in  Meath. 

Niall  Glundubh,  son  of  Hugh  Fionlat,  ascended  the 
throne,  and  re-established  the  fair  of  Tailton ;  he  engaged  the 
Danes  in  battle  near  Dublin,  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and 
himself,  and  Hugh  M'Eochagan,  king  of  Ulster,  with  some 
other  princes,  found  among  the  slain.    Donogh  II ,  son  of 

91y*  Flann  Sionna,  succeeded  ;  he  defeated  and  killed  some  of  the 
principal  Danes,  at  Kiannachta-Breagh,  in  Meath,  and  after- 
wards laid  waste  their  territory  near  Dublin.  In  this  reign 
Keallochan,  king  of  Cashel,  frequently  encountered  the  Danes, 
and  forced  them  to  quit  his  province.  Sitrick,  the  Danish  chief, 
in  order  to  be  revenged  on  the  Cashel  king,  having  recourse 
to  intrigue,  sent  a  courier  to  Kelleachan,  to  say,  that  he  de- 
sired peace,  and  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity,  he  would  give  him 
his  sister  in  marriage.  Kealleachan,  accompanied  by  Don- 
agh,  son  of  Kennedy,  kin^  of  Thomond  to  whom  he  left, 
the  government  of  the  province  in  his  absence,  set  off  for 
Dublin  to  contract  the  marriage,  but  when  near  the  city,  they 
were  attacked,  and  made  prisoners,  by  a  body  of  Danes  who 
lay  in  ambush  for  them ;  they  were  brought  to  Dublin,  and 
after  to  Armagh,  where  they  were  confined  to  prison.  Ken- 
nedy, hearing  the  news,  and  exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  the 
barbarians,  despatched  a  brave  troop,  under  the  command  of 
Donnogh  M'Keefe,  prince  of  Fermoy,  to  punish  the  Danes, 
and  release  the  captives  j  at  the  same  time,  he  despatched  a 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Failbhe-Fion,to  cut  off  the  enemies' 
retreat  by  sea  ;  Donnogh  proceeded  to  Armagh,  where  he 
cut  the  Danes  to  pieces,  and  thence  to  Dundalk,  whither  the 
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captives  were  removed  ;  but  to  his  great  disappointment*  they 
were  closely  confined  in  Sitrick' s  fleet,  which  was  anchored  in 
the  harbor,  and  consequently  beyond  his  reach  of  relief,  but 
to  his  great  joy,  he  espied  the  Irish  fleet  in  full  sail,  towards 
the  harbor.  They  at  once,  sword  in  hand,  boarded  the 
Danish  fleet,  and  a  most  obstinate,  and  desperate  battle  en- 
sued. Keallachan  was  made  prisoner,  but  was  released  by 
Failbh-Eionn,  prince  of  Desmond,  who  was  unfortunately  slain, 
Fiongall,  a  noble  hero,  despairing  of  victory,  jumped  with 
Sitrick  in  his  arms  into  the  sea,  and  was  lost.  Leagha  and 
Conall  following  the  example  of  their  noble  leader,  having 
seized  Tor  and  Magnus,  brothers  of  Sitrick,  plunged  into  the 
deep,  to  rise  no  more.  Victory  then  turned  in  favor  of  the 
Irish.  Keallachan,  after  resting  his  troops,  having  marched  to 
Munster,  resumed  the  government  of  the  province.  Shortly 
after  he  killed  500  Danes  at  Limerick,  and  as  many  more  at 
Cashel ;    having  left  the  crown  to  Fearna,  who  was  succeeded 

A.D.   by  Mahon,  prince  of  Thomond,  he  died  in  peace. 

j^j'  Godfrid,  successor  of  Reginald,  King  of  the  Ostmans  of 
Dublin,  pillaged  Armagh ;  having  died  in  934,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Aulof,  who  died  suddenly  in  941.  After 
this  the  barbarians  plundered  Down,  Clonard,  and  Kildare,  but 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Ulster  troops,  commanded  by 
Murtogh  MacNeill,  with  a  loss  of  800  men. 

About  this  time  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Roscrea, 
on  St.  Peter  and  Paul's  day,  29th  June;  in  that  year  the 
Danes,  under  Gillfm,  their  general,  set  out  to  Roscrea,  in  order 
to  pillage.  On  the  fair  day,  being  opposed  by  those  who  at- 
tended it  there  was  a  bloody  and  an  obstinate  battle,  and 
the  Danes  were  put  to  flight,  with  a  loss  of  4,000  men,  and 
Oillfin,  their  general,  was  found  among  the  slain.  The  Danes 
of  Lough  Corrib  were  defeated  by  the  people  of  Con  naught, 
those  of  Lough  Neagh  by  Conning  MacNeili  who  killed  1,200 
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of  them.    Being  afterwards  reinforced  from  Scandinavia,  they 
pillaged  Armagh,  Lough  Earne  and  Inis-Owen.    After  a  reign 
A.D.   of  25  years  Donogh  the  monarch  died  suddenly. 

Congall,  son  of  Maolmithig,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Kenneth, 
son  of  Alpin,  King  of  Scotland,  having  ascended  the  throne 
defeated  the  Danes,  near  Dublin,  with  a  loss  of  4,000,  and 
afterward  put  theirs  garrison  in  the  city  to  the  sword.  He 

948.  afterwards  vanquished  them  at  Slane,  and  the  next  year  he  killed 
1,600  of  them  with  Blacar,  their  chief.  The  Danes  having 
pillaged  Slane,  on  their  way  to  Dublin,  were  met  by  Congall  at 
Bresgain,  where  they  were  cut  to  pieces  with  a  loss  of 
7,000  men,  and  Imar,  their  chief.  The  monarch  was  after- 
wards killed  by  the  barbarians,  at  the  battle  of  Teach  Gioghran 
on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey,  in  Leinster. 

951.  Domhnall  (O'Donnell)  O'Neill,  son  of  Murtogh,  was  his 
successor.  In  this  reign  the  Danes  under  Humphry  or  Awlav 
their  chief,  pillaged  Kildare,  and  a  part  of  Meath.  At  this 
time  the  monarch  engaged  with  the  people  of  Connaught  and 
laid  waste  the  province.  O'Rourke,  its  king,  at  the  time,  was 
unableto  oppose  the  invaders,  but  afterwards  he  entered  Leinster 
to  punish  the  people  for  their  revolt  to  the  Danes.  A  bloody 
battle  was  fought  at  Kilmore,  wherein  Ardgal,  King  of  Ulster, 
and  Donnegan  prince  of  Oriel,  and  many  persons  of  rank, 
were  slain. 

The  barbarians,  who  were  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes 
against  the  people  of  Leinster,  took  Ugaire,  son  of  Tuasthal, 
King  of  Leinster,  prisoner,  and  killed  him.  This  act  was  re- 
venged by  Brien,  King  of  Munster,  who  put  800  Danes  to  the 
sword,  and  took  three  of  their  chiefs  prisoners.  This  happened 
in  Inis  Catha,  or  Scattery  island,  in  the  Shannon. 
956<  BEIEN  BOEOIMHE  son  of  the  chivalrous  O'Kennedy, 
succeeded  his  brother,  Mahon,  in  the  government  of  Munster  in 
956.  Domhnall  (Daniel  or  Donnell)  having  reigned  twenty-four 
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years  died  at  Armagh,  a  penitent  and  most  sincere  Christian, 
A  D  a"d  was  succeeded  by  iiis  son  Maelseachlainn,  or  Malachi,  2nd., 
*9^°'  who  was  a  valiant  and  warlike  prince,*  and  the  terror  of  the 
Danes,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Tara,  with 
a  loss  of  5,000  men,  and  all  their  chiefs,  Reginald,  son  of 
Aulof,b  among  the  rest  ;  after  this  defeat,  Aulof  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Hi,  where  he  died  of  grief.  After  the  battle  of 
Tara,  the  Monarch  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Fingal,  and,  be- 
sieging Dublin,  set  at  liberty  2,000  Irishmen  who  were 
imprisoned  by  Domhnall  Claon,  King  of  Leinster,  and  Arthur 
O'Neill,  prince  of  Ulster.  He  made  the  Danes  tributary  to 
him,  and  defeated  them  twice  at  Glinnan,  with  Tomar  and 
Carolus  their  chiefs.  He  led  an  indolent  life  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  reign  until  he  was  forced  to  abdicate,  in  favor 
of  Brien  Borhoime,  by  the  consent  of  the  princes  of  Munster 
and  Connaught,  and  the  act  was  approved  of  by  the  rest  of  the 
provinces.-  In  his  reign  Gluniarand,  the  Danish  chief,  was  killed 
by  his  servant ;  Sitrick,  his  brother,  succeeded  him  in  Dublin. 
Godfrey,  King  of  the  Hebrides,  was  killed  by  the  Dalriads. 
Brien  Boroimhe  conquered  the  Danes  of  Dublin  at  Glean- 
ananin,  with  a  loss  of  6,000  men  and  razed  the  city  to  the 
ground. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  REIGN  OF  BRIEN  BOROIMHE. 
1002.      Brien  Boroimhe,  son  of  Kennedy,  son  of  Lorcan,  of  the 
race  of  Heber  Eionn,  was  declared  monarch  of  the  Island,  in 
the  year  A.D.  1,002.  He  was  called  <f,Boroirmhe"  (Borivy)from 
a  tribute  he  exacted  from  the  people  of  Leinster,  after  receiving 

a  Ware  de  Antiq.  Hib.,  c.  4.  b  Gratianus  Lucius,  c.  9. 

»  In  the  narration  of  these  facts  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  dates-  The  Four 
Masters  and  O'Halloran  agree  on  this  date,  but  Keating  and  others  differ 
from  them.  In  matters  of  such  antiquity  there  will  ever  be  a  variation  of 
dates  with  authors. 
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the  fealty  of  Cathal  (Cahil)  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  and 
the  other  princes  of  the  other  provinces ;  he  entered  Ulster, 
with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  was  kindly  receivedby  Moal- 
inurray,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  to  whom  he  gave  a  large  sum 
of  money,  for  the  repairs  of  the  church.  Daring  his  stay  in 
Ulster,  he  received  the  homage  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  king  of  that 
province,  and  the  kings  of  the  other  provinces.  Having  settled 
atfairs  in  Ulster,  he  proceeded  to  Tara,  and  convened  an  assem- 
bly of  bishops  and  nobles,  before  whom  he  was  solemnly  crowned. 
Several  useful  laws  which  were  enacted,  were  rigorously  enfor- 
ced during  his  reign.  The  Danes  were  obliged  to  restore  all 
the  church  property,  and  rebuild  the  churches  and  monasteries 
they  destroyed.  He  liberally  endowed  universities  and  public 
schools,  and  encouraged  professors  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
so  that  religion  and  literature  nourished  again  in  their  greatest 
splendor  under  the  benign  influence  of  this  celebrated  monarch. 
Properties  were  restored  to  their  rightful  possessors,  fortresses 
raised  for  the  public  safety,  bridges  built  and  roads  repaired 
which  were  hitherto  impassible. 

The  monarch  decreed  that  each  branch  of  the  Milesian  race 
should  take  a  particular  surname,  from  some  illustrious  chief 
of  their  ancestors,  in  order  to  preserve  with  correctness,  the 
genealogies  of  their  families.  Mac,  or  0,  before,  the  surname 
pointed  out  the  chief  of  the  blood,  and  the  Irish  nobles  pre- 
ferred it  to  English  titles.  Hence  the  O'Briens,  from  Brjen 
Boroimhe,(Borivy)  the  O'Neills  from  Niall  the  great,  the  Cartys 
or  Mac  Carthys  from  Carthach,  the  O'Connors  from  Connor, 
the  O* Byrnes,  O'Beirnes,  O'Brennaus  from  Brann,  the  Mac 
Mahons  from  Mahon,  brother  of  Brian,  the  O'Garas  from 
Guara,  the  Mac  Donaghs  from  Donagh,  the  O'Donnells  from 
Doinhnal),  &c.  After  the  assembly  at  Tara  was  over,  Brian 
repaired  to  his  palace  at  Kean  Coradh,  (Kmkora)  near  Kil- 
aloe,  which  had  been  frequently  visited  by  a  concourse  of 
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princes  and  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom.  Among  them  was 
Maolmorha  Mac  Murchadh,  who  visited  Brian's  Queen,  his 
sister ;  and  during  his  stay  at  court,  he  imagined  he  received 
an  insult  from  Morrogh,  the  monarch's  eldest  son,  whilst  a 
game  of  chess  was  being  played.  In  order  to  revenge  the 
affront,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Sitrick,  king  of  the  Danes 
of  Dublin,  who  expressly  sent  to  the  king  of  Denmark  for 
'succor  against  the  Monarch.  Sitrick  sent  12,000  men,  com- 
manded by  his  sons,  Carroll  and  Anrud,  with  400  men  from 
the  Hebrides,  and  Norway,  and  allies  from  the  Orkneys,  and 
Shetland  Isles,  and  from  Wales  and  Cornwall;  these,  together 
with  the  Danes  of  Dublin  and  the  Leinster  troops,  formed  a 
powerful  army.  ,The  Monarch,  alarmed  at  these  preparations, 
assembled  his  army,  consisting  of  the  Munster  troops,  his  allies 
from  Con  naught,  and  the  Meath  forces  under  Malachi,  their 
prince;  all  numbering  about  30,000  men.  The  first  division 
of  the  Danes  was  commanded  by  Carroll  and  Anrud,  Norwe- 
gian princes,  the  second  by  Maolmorha,  king  of  Leinster,  and 
the  third  by  Brudair,  and  Loder,  Earl  of  the  Orkney  Isles. 
The  right  wing  of  the  Monarch's  army  was  commanded  by 
Morrogh,  his  eldest  son,  the  centre  by  Brian  and  Thadeus 
O'Kelly,  a  prince  of  Connaught,  and  the  left  wing  by  Malachi, 
king  of  Meath,a  who,  through  jealousy,  as  is  asserted,  deserted 
his  post.  Whereupon  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  took 
charge  of  it,  and  affected  that  Malachi  had  but  gone  to  attack 
the  enemy  on  another  quarter.  This  O'Connor  did  to  count- 
eract the  injury,  that  might  result  to  the  national  cause,  if  the 
Meath  king's  defection  were  known  by  the  Irish,  but  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  record  that  Malachi  assisted  in  the 
fight  and  routed  the  Danes  to  Dublin.  We  will  not  under- 
take to  settle  the  disputed  point.  O'Halloran  and  other 
Munster  historians  attribute  treachery  to  Malachi. 

a  Ogygia,  part  3,  c.  93. 
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A.d.  Both  armies  met  on  the  plains  of  Clontarf,  where  a  most 
1014.  desperate  and  bloody  battle  took  place ;  victory  at  length 
turned  in  favor  of  Brien  Boroirnhe,  who,  whilst  he  was  at 
prayer  in  his  tent,  thanking  God  for  the  blessing  that  attended 
his  arms,  was  killed  by  Bruadar,  a  Danish  admiral,  who  after- 
wards met  the  like  fate  himself.  Malachi,  who,  at  first,  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  the  national  army,  remained,  it  is 
said,  a  passive  spectator  during  the  battle.  This  memorable 
battle  was  fought  on  Good-Friday,  23rd  April,  1014;  13,000 
of  the  Danes,  and  7,000  of  the  Royal  army  fell  by  the 
sword  ;  the  bodies  of  Brien  and  his  son  Morrogh  were  de- 
posited at  Swords  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Armagh,  where  they  were  honorably  interred,  by  order  of 
Maolraurray,  Archbishop  of  that  see.  Sitrick,  king  of  the 
Danes  of  Dublin,  took  refuge  with  his  army  in  the  city. 
Donogh,  Brien's  son,  having  dismissed  the  Connaught  forces, 
after  the  expression  of  his  gratitude  for  their  services,  fell  into 
a  dispute,  that  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him  and  his  army.  The 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Munster  proposed  that  their  chief, 
according  to  the  will  of  Olliol  Olum,  should  receive  the 
sceptre  of  the  province,  and  that  Donogh  should  resign;  he 
firmly  replied,  he  would  not  renounce  a  right  he  held  from 
his  father;  and  he,  therefore,  gave  orders  to  the  tribe  of  Dal-cas, 
to  defend  his  cause,  and  to  remove  the  wounded,  in  order  to 
be  unencumbered  for  battle :  but  the  latter  requested  to  be 
placed  in  the  ranks,  fastened  to  stakes  with  sabres  in  their 
hands,  saying,  they  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
in  the  service  of  their  prince,  which  resolution  so  terrified  the 
enemy,  that  Donogh  was  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  crown 
of  Munster.  We  here  pass  over  some  scenes  of  internecine 
strife  between  the  Munster  princes,  as,  so  far  from  being  in- 
teresting, the  narration  of  them  would  be  painful  to  the  reader. 

We  must  not  omit  a  remakrable  event  in  Irish  history  which 
happened  A.D,  977.    The  annals  of  Innisfallen  inform  us  that 
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Donovan,  a  dynast  of  South  Munster,  having  leagued  with 
Aulav,  and  the  Danes,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Brien,  whilst  yet  he 
was  only  King  of  Thomond.  Collins,  a  Munster  writer,  gives  an 
incident,  connected  with  this  battle  that  cannot  be  omitted. 
For,  whilst  it  presents  an  act  of  chivalry,  unequalled  in  the 
pages  of  any  history — considering  the  age  of  the  young  prince, 
who  is  the  subject  of  the  record — it  places  before  the  consider- 
ation of  youth  an  honorable  model  for  imitation.  Maolmu- 
aidh  (Mweeulmooee)  king  of  Desmond,  having  united  to  his 
provincial  forces  several  thousands  of  the  Danes,  met  Brien  at 
Bealach  Leachta  in  Muskerry,  near  Macroom,  Brien  having 
challenged  him  as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  -At  this  place  was 
fought,  with  mutual  consent,  a  battle,  bloody  and  furious.  In 
this  battle  Morrough,  Brien' s  son,  a  youth  of  only  13  years, 
made  his  first  campaign  ;  his  mother  was  More,  daughter  of 
O'Heyne  (Hynes  or  Hyne)  of  Galway  in  Connaught.  This 
glorious  youth,  being  reminded  by  his  illustrious  father,  that 
Maolrauaidh  was  the  enemy  of  his  native  land,  and  the  mur- 
derer of  his  valiant  uncle,  Mahon,  longed  to  meet  so  per- 
fidious an  enemy.  The  work  of  death  commenced,  national 
honor,  and  just  revenge  had  fired  the  minds  of  all,  especially 
of  the  young  Caesar.  Morrogh,  having  aimed  a  fiery  glance  of 
the  eye  at  the  murderer  of  his  uncle,  flew  at,  and  engaged 
him,  hand  to  hand,  sword  to  sword,  and  slew  the  cowardly 
treacherous  king  of  Desmond. 

Brien  was  born  A.  D.  926,  began  his  reign  of  Munster 
965  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  commenced  to  rule  as  arch- 
king  of  all  Ireland,  in  l,002,and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Clontarf  1014;  such  is  the  computation,  founded  on  the  dates 
m  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

IRISH  WRITERS  OF  THE  NINTH  AND  TENTH  CENTURY. 
The  numerous  writers  of  the  previous  centuries  were  given  in 
thehistory  of  thosetimes,  but  astheninth  andtenth  centuries  are 
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usually  called  "  the  dark  ages,"  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
enumerate,  in  this  place,  some  of  the  many  writers  that  shed  a 
lustre  on  our  island,  and  which-stand  as  imperishable  monuments 
of  Ireland's  uninterrupted  renown  in  sacred  and  profane  literature. 
It  is  our  just  boast,  that  whilst  all  Europe  was  sunk  in  barbarity 
and  a  dark  cloud  of  ignorance  overcast  its  horizon,  the  green 
isle  hung  out  her  burning  lamp  of  effulgence,  whose  benign 
rays  irradiated  distant  lands,  and  thus  preserved  the  sacred 
deposit  of  learning.  It  was  then  pre-eminently  proven  of  what 
immense  advantage  to  mankiud  were  the  monastic  institutions; 
whilst  kings,  princes  and  nobles  were  engaged  in  scenes  of  blood, 
Irish  prelates,  monks,  and  even  princes,  exercised  their  pen 
preserving  to  posterity  iacts  which  would  have  been,  otherwise, 
lost  for  ever. 

"From  the  transactions  of  "The  Iberno  Celtic  Society"  for 
1820,  drawn  up  by  Edward  O'Reilly  Esq.,  the  secretary,  is  taken 
the  annexed  list.  Augus  Ceile  De  died  in  the  ninth  century,  he 
wrote  a  hierology  in  Irish  verse,  enumerating  the  festivals  of  the 
Irish  church  ;  he  is  also  the  author  of  "  Psalter  na  Rann," 
which  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  children  of  Abraham 
from  the  birth  of  Isaac  to  the  death  of  Moses;  a  copy  of  the  hier- 
ology is  preserved  in  "  the  Speckled  Book."  About  850  A.D. 
Eiueen  flourished  ;  lie  wrote  an  Irish  hymn  of  180  verses  in  honor 
of  the  Trinity;  876,  fatiiadh  na  carmi,  wrote  several  poems, 
one  of  which  was  giving  counsel  to  the  Monarch  Fionnliath 
how  to  rule,  and  admonishing  him  to  pay  due  respect  to  the 
ministers  of  religion  ;  another  was  composed  on  the  death  of 
the  King.  Fiannagan  was  a  poet  of  some  fame  at  this  time; 
880,  nourished  Laitheog,  who  was  daughter  of  Fiann  Mac 
Lonan,  chief  poet  of  Ireland;  she  wrote  Irish  poems  of  much 
merit;  884,  Maolrnuire  wrote  a  historical  poem  of  248  verses 
which  is  alluded  to  in  O'Elaherti's  Ogygia,  His  death  is  recor- 
ded by  The  Four  Masters..  lie  traces  the  Milesians  from  Japhet, 
and  records  their  voyages  until  their  arrival  in  Ireland.  He  com- 
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posed  many  other  poems  which  are  still  preserved.  His  death 
is  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Invasions  at  A.D.  884.  The  an- 
nals of  Inisfallen  mention  the  death  of  Flan  mac  Lonan,  at 
896.  His  poems,  which  were  works  of  great  erudition,were  many 
and  some  of  them  are  still  extant.  His  poetic  composition  on 
Brian  Borivy  is  very  beautiful.  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan,  King 
and  Bishop  of  Cashel,  wrote  a  glossary  of  the  difficult  Irish 
words,  also  a  work  entitled  "  The  Psalter  of-  Cashel/'  besides 
many  other  prose  and  poetic  compositions.  In  908,  SEAL- 
BHAGH,  Cormac's  secretary,  composed  a  poem  on  hagiology. 
In  941  CoremacaN  Eiguas  was  an  eminent  poet ;  958  O'Cuill, 
chief  poet  of  Munster  died  ;  the  death  of  O'Hartigan,  a  distin- 
guished poet,  is  given  by  the  annalist,  Tighernagh  at  975. 
His  poems  (a  great  many  extant)  are  learned  and  beautiful. 
The  following  were  the  brilliant  writers  of  the  end  of  this 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  next — Mac  Giolla  Caoimh 
(Keeiv),  Eochaidh  O'Floinn  (Apighee  0' Fiinn)  (these  last 
names  were  as  brilliant  poets  as  ever  existed,  their  poetry  is 
historic,  exhibiting  vast  research  and  profound  erudition,) 
Urard  Mac  Coise  (called  by  Tighernach,  the  annalist,  "  the  first 
learned  of  the  Gathelians,")  the  Four  Masters  record  another  of 
the  same  name  at  A.D.  1023.  They  were  plainly  different  poets; 
Clothnee  Maol  Suthan  O'Carroll,  a  monk  of  Inisfallen, 
Mac  Liagh,  secretary  to  Brian  Boroimhe,  was  a  writer  of  the 
first  erudition  and  has  left  many  splendid  works.  The 
Monarch,  Donogh,  son  of  Brian,  wrote  poetry,  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  vigor.  An  eminent  writer  named  Probus  in  the 
ninth  century  wrote  a  learned  work  on  St  Patrick.  O'Halloran 
gives  the  following  writers  of  the  same  age.  Archbishop 
Forannan,  St.  Cadro,  also  Flanu,  and  an  anonymous  writer,  who 
continued  the  Psalter  of  Cashel.  This  writer  is  said  to  be  an 
ecclesiastic ;  likewise  there  was  an  anonymous  biographer  of 
O'Callaghan,  King  of  Cashel.    This  is  an  important  work 
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as  narrating  many  transactions  of  those  days,  and  the  system 
of  strategy.  There  were  also  at  the  same  time  St.  Columba, 
St.  Malbrigid,  Mac  Dornan,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  St. 
Adamnan.  These  are  of  recognized  merit.  Rumuld  bishop  of 
Clonard,  Manchas,  abbot  of  Beanchor,  in  Down,  Carbre,  the 
anchorite,  the  abbots,  Paulinus,  Colman,Cormac,also  Joseph  the 
recluse,  who  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  are  all  celebrated 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  for  learning  and  piety ; 
St.  Columbanus,an  Irishman,  abbot  and  anchorite,  having  being 
perfected  in  learning  and  piety  in  Ireland,  withdrew  to  the 
Continent  and  died  A.D.  959.  His  writings,  still  extant,  are 
an  evidence  of  profound  learning  and  eminent  sanctity  In  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  and  other  books  are  to  be  seen  the 
names  of  many  other  Irish  writers  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  To  recount  the  writers  and  writings  of  after  times 
would  occupy  volumes/  A  book,  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
task  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  able 
pen  may  undertake  the  duty.  Throughout  this  abridged  history 
some  of  them  will  be  pointed  out,  as  occasion  may  require. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Danes  were  a-  terror  not  alone 
to  Ireland  but  even  to  France  and  England,  from  the  dread- 
ful devastations  committed  by  them  in  France,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Fleury's  Ecclesiastical  History.  Charles  "  the  simple" 
was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  their  chief,  Rollo,  and  give 
him  the  territory,  called  Normandy,  and  his  daughter  Gisle, 
in  marriage.  The  Danes  so  infested  England  in  the  reign  of 
Ethelred,  that  he  gave  orders  to  have  them  all  massacred  in 
one  night,  which  was  faithfully  executed  in  the  year  1002. 
This  act  was  revenged  by  Sweyne,  King  of  Denmark,  who  at- 
tacked Ethelred's  army,  commanded  by  his  son-in-law,  Earl 
Edrick,  who  betrayed  him.  The  Danes,  the  year  after,  put  43,200 

a  Tyranny  destroyed  our  writers  and  their  works.    What  we  have  is 

only  the  evidence  of  what  we  could  have. 
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persons  to  death,  among  whom  was  Alphegus,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  900  monks.  Sweyne  obliged  Ethelred, 
his  two  sons,  and  Queen  Emma,  to  take  refuge  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  After  Sweyne's  death,  his  son 
Canute  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  England  with  Ethelred, 
and  after  his  death,  with  his  son,  Edmond  Ironside  who  was 
assassinated.  Thus  did  Canute  become  sole  Monarch  of 
England.  He  married  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Hardicanute,  who  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Harold.    Here  we  have 

AD 

iou.  three  Danish  Kings  wielding  the  sceptre  of  England,  while 
Ireland  never  acknowledged  a  king  of  Danish  extraction. 

Malachi,  after  the  death  of  Brien  Boroimhe  having  resumed 
the  government  of  the  island,  defeated  the  Danes  that  remained 
after  the  battle  of  Clontarf.  The  City  of  Dublin  was  plundered, 
and  Donogh  Mac  Giolla  Phadrig  banished  for  having  assas* 
sinated  the  King  of  Leinster,  Donegan,  and  his  lords. 

About  this  time  6,000  Danes  were  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Delgne  orDundalk,  and  Ugaire  punished,  as  was  Sifrick,  chief 

1022.  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  for  putting  out  the  eyes  of  Bran, 
King  of  Leinster.  Malachi,  after  a  reign  of  eight  years,  three 
months  and  twelve  days,  died  on  the  2nd  September,  1022, 
being  73  years  old;  at  his  death  he  was  attended  by  the  abbots 
of  lona  and  Saigar. 

Donogh,  son  of  Brian  Boroimhe,aobtruded  himself  as  monarch 
of  Ireland,  though  Teige  was  an  elder  brother,  whom  he  got 
assassinated  by  the  chief  of  Eile  in  Ormond.  He  forced  the 
people  of  Meath,  Leinster  and  Connaught  to  give  him  hostages. 
At  an  assembly  of  the  Munster  chiefs  held  in  Cashe^O'Halloran 
tells  us  he  enacted  wise  laws  to  correct  the  abuses  that  crept 
in  among  the  people.  His  second  queen  was  Driella,  daugh- 
ter of  Earl  Godwin,  of  England,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 

*  Eorivy. 
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Donald.  Donogh  furnished  Harold,  brother  to  the  Earl, 
with  troops  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, by  whom  he  had  been  banished  to  Ireland,  and  whom 
he  afterwards  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  England.  Donogh 
being  suspected  of  being  accessary  to  the  death  of  his  brother 
Teige  was  dethroned,  and  thereby  induced  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Koine,  where  he  presented  the  crown  of  Ireland  to  the 

fnR'  P°Pe>  which  was  an  act  of  treason  on  his  part,  and  which  the 
Pope  should  have  censured,  and  ought  to  have  the  crown  re- 
stored to  Ireland.    Donogh  died 'in  Home  aged  88  years."* 

Turlogh,  son  of  Thadeus  or  Teige,  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  guardianship  of  Dermod,  king  of  Leinster,  who,  in 
order  to  secure  Turlogh  on  the  throne,  plundered  the  city  of 

1065.  Waterford,  burned  Glanusen,  took  500  prisoners,  and  killed 
*  100  men  on  the  spot.  He  pillaged  Limerick  and  Inis-catha, 
and  gave  his  enemy  battle  at  Mount  Gratj  now  Mongret,  where 
1  e  defeated  his  whole  army,  he  banished  Murchadh  O'Brien, 
son  of  Donogh,  from  the  province,  lest  he  might  enforce  his 
claim  to  the  crown  ;  having  obliged  Hugh  O'Connor,  king  of 
Connaught,to  do  him  homage  he  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Fin- 
gall  and  Dublin,  and  defeated  the  Danes,  near  the  city.  He  was 

*  O'Halloran,  in  page  381,  vol.  3,  Octavo  edition,  strongly  argues  that 
Donogh  did  not  take  away,  nor  present  to  the  Pope,  the  monarchial  crown 
as  he  never  got  it,  being  only  an  usurper,  and  that  the  crown  of  Munster  he 
peaceably  resigned  to  his  nephew  Turlough — O  Halloran  further  maintains, 
that  granting  he  possessed  the  imperial  crown,  and  that  he  was  rightfully 
elected  which,  he  says,  was  not  the  case — yet  his  death  put  an  end  to  the 
delegation  according  to  the  laws  of  Ireland  which  enacted  that  the  states, 
upon  the  death  of  the  monarch,  should  assemble  at  Tara,  to  elect  a  successor, 
to  whom  the  White  Wand,  straight,  without  knots,  was  presented  by  the 
grand  Marshal  of  the  nation.  O'Halloran  also  shews  that  three  distinguished 
families,  the  Plunkets,  Powers,  and  Eustaces  were  the  offspiing  of  Donald 
son  of  Donough  by  Driella,  that  Donald  and  his  children  went  to  England, 
where  they  acquired  position  and  rank,  and,  that  in  course  of  time  their 
children  returned  to  Ireland.  He  assigns  his  reasons  why  he  conceived 
Keating  had  erred  in  this  point  of  genealogy. 
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killed  at  the  battle  of  Adhbha,  (aw  vaw)  by  Connor  O'Maolach- 
lin,  king  of  Meath.  Turlogh,  who  followed  the  example  of 
his  illustrious  ancestors,  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
died  at  Kinnkora,  aged  77  years. 
A.D.  At  this  time  happened  the  conquest  of  England  by  William 
1066.  a  j.jie  Conqueror,"  natural  son  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy. 
England  was  governed  by  a  race  of  Saxou  kings,  from  the  5th 
to  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  when  three  successful 
kings  of  Danish  extraction  filled  the  throne,  the  last  of  whom, 
Hardicanute,  died  without  issue,  which  caused  the  crown  to 
revert  to  the  Saxon  line,  in  the  person  of  Edward  "  the  Con- 
fessor," who  was  succeeded  by  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin, 
who  was  the  uncle  of  Donald,  son  of  king  Donagh. 

William  the  Conqueror,  claimed  the  crown  relying  on  a  pro- 
mise, made  to  him,  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  of  making  him 
his  heir  ;'he  communicated  the  intelligence  to  Harold,  who 
denied  his  pretensions.  The  "  consequence"  was,  the  famous 
battle  of  Hastings,  where  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  with  suc- 
cor from  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  and  the  Counts  of 
Poitou,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Boulogne,  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  Harold,  who  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  6,000  men  on 
the  side  of  William,  and  60,000  on  that  of  Harold.  He 
was  therefore  declared  King  of  England,  which  he  ruled  with 
a  rod  of  tyranny,  granting  lands  and  lordships  to  persons  who 
had  no  right  but  that  of  conquest.  Thus  did  the  boasted 
power  of  England  fall  under  foreign  sway  in  a  single  fight  by 
a  petty  illegitimate  foreign  duke. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  order,  to  mention  here,  that  William 
Eufus  got  permission  from  Torlogh  O'Brien,  King  of  Ireland, 
to  cut  timber  in  the  forests  of  Ireland. 
1089.  Moriertack  O'Brien  succeeded  Torlogh,  in  1089;  he  was 
with  all  due  ceremony,  crowned  atTara;  Donald  MacLoughlim 
disputed  with  him  the  title  of  monarch.    With  the  consent  of 
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A       Paschal  II.,  Moriertach  convoked  a  national  council  in  the 
mo-   year  1110  or  1112.    It  consisted  of  50  bishops,  300  priests, 
and  3,000  clercs  of  inferior  order,  the  Monarch,  and  princes 
and  lords  of  the  kingdom  ;  canons  for  the  wise  administration 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  were  enacted  ;  the  bishoprics 
were  reduced  to  24,  with  the  two  Archbishoprics;  12  in 
Leath  Conn,  and  12  in  Leath  Modha  :  Armagh  and  Cashel 
were  the  Archbishoprics.     This  monarch  defeated  the  Danes, 
three  times  banished  Godfred,  their  chief,  and  was  proclaimed 
their  King  te  himself."    The  annals  of  the  country  say,  that 
Magnus,  King  of  Norway,  sent  commissioners  to  the  king  of 
Ireland,  with  orders  to  carry  his  shoes  on  the  birth  day  of  the 
Lord,  in  token  of  submission.    The  king  had  the  ears  of  the 
commissioners  cut  off  and  sent  back  to  the  King  of  Norway, 
who  resolved  to  be  revenged  by  subjugating  Ireland.    He  ar- 
rived in  the  north,  where  he  and  all  his  attendants  were  put 
to  the  sword  except  those  who  were  on  board  who  fled  to 
Norway. 

Moriertach  consulted  Henry  I.  on  every  occassion,  gave 
one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Arnulph  de  Montgomery 
Earl  of  Arundel,  and  another  to  Sicard,  son  of  Magnus,  king 
of  Norway,  and  after  a  long  reign,  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Carthagh  at  Lismore,  where  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  March, 

1119.  1119 ;  he  was  interred  with  great  pomp  at,  Killaloe. 

1120.  Murty  or  Murcheartach,  whom  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, addressed  as  mighty  monarch  of  Ireland,  resigned  the 
crown  in  favor  of  his  brother  Dermod. 

Donnald  MacLoughlin  did  not  long  survive  his  rival  ;  he 
was  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  liberal  to  the  rich.  He  died  at 
1121*  the  Abbey  of  Columb  Kill,  in  Derry,  aged  73  years. 

Torlogh  O'Connor,  son  of  Roderick,  King  of  Connaught, 
of  the  race  of  Heremon,  succeeded  to  .the  crown  of  Ireland 
and  was  proclaimed  monarch  by  his  own  adherents.  He 
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entered  Munster  twice  with  an  array,  to  force  them  to  pay 
him  homage  ;  he  was  defeated  on  the  first  occasion  with  great 
loss  of  troops,  including  O'Fiaherty,  prince  of  lar-Connaught. 
He  afterwards  defeated  the  Munster  forces,  at  the  battle  of 
Moinmor ;  they  afterwards  submitted  to  him,  when  he  divided 
the  province  between  Torlough  O'Brien  and  Dermod 
MacCarthy  ;  he  then  proceeded  to  the  north  where  he  com- 
pelled the  O'Neills,  the  O'Donnells,  and  other  princes  of  Ulster 
to  pay  him  homage.  On  his  return,  he  re-established  the 
Tailton  games,  built  two  bridges  over  the  Shannon,  one  at 
Athlone,  and  another  at  Athrochta,  and  had  money  coined  at 
Clonmacnoise.  He  was  inflexible  in  punishing  crime,  and 
had  his  son  loaded  with  irons,  in  prison  for  a  year,  but  he  was 
afterwards  released  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Armagh  and  Cashel ;  he  died,  according  to  Ware  in  1157,  and 
was  interred  at  Clonmacnoise  (aged  63). 

Moriertach  O'Brien,  a  warlike  prince,  and  an  able  politician, 
assumed  the  government  of  the  island.  He  exacted  hostages 
from  all  the  provincial  princes,  he  was  a  steady  protector  of 
the  clergy,  and  a  strict  observer  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Catholic  church.  During  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  was  held 
the  national  council  of  Kells,  where  cardinal  John  Paparo, 
presented  four  pallia  to  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  Cashel, 
Dublin,  and  Tuam,  sent  to  them  by  Pope  Eugene  HI., 
in  consequence  of  an  appeal  made  to  Pope  Innocent  II.,  by 
Saint  Malachi,  for  that  exact  purpose.  The  council  was 
held  in  March,  1152.  Cardinal  Paparo,  and  Christian 
O'Condarchy,  bishop  of  Lismore,  and  Apostolical  legate,  pre- 
sided. The  bishops  present,  were  Gelasius,  primate  of  Ireland, 
Donold  O'Lonorgain,  Ab.  of  Cashel,  Hugh  O'Hession,  Ab.  of 
Tuam,  Gregory,  Ab.  of  Dublin,  Giolla-na-Naomh,  B.  of 
Glendaloch,  Dungal  O'Cellaich,  B.  of  Leighlin,  Tuistius,  B.  of 
Waterford,  Donnald  O'Forgarty,  B.  of  Ossory,  Finan  Mac 
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Tircain,  B.  of  Kildare,  Giolla-Ancomdeh  O'Aidmail,*  13.  of 
Emly,  GioUVcedha-Meeghin,  B.  of  Cork,  MacRonan,  B.  of 
Kerry,  Turgesus,   B.  of  Limerick,  Muriertach  O'Meyler, 
B.   of  Cluan   Mic  Noise ;    Maoliosa  O'Conachtain,  B.  of 
Roscommon,  O'Roan,  B.  of  Acbonry,  Macraith  O'Moran, 
B.  of  Ardagh,  Ethree  O'Miadoehain,  B.  of  Clonard,  Tuathal 
O'Conachty,    B.  of  Enaghdune,  Muiredeach  O'Coffey,  B. 
of  Derry,  Mao-Padric  O'Benain,  B.  of  Connor,    and  Me- 
oliosa  Mac  Incleric,  B.  of  Down.     The  bishoprics  of  Dublin, 
Cashel,  and  Tuam,  were  made  metropolitans  in  this  council, 
AD    and  regulations  were  made  against  simony  and  usury;  and 
1157*.  the  payment  of  tithes  decreed  by  Apostolical  authority.  There 
was  a  synod  held  at  Mellifont,  in  1157,  when  the  abbey  was 
V*    consecrated  ;   as  a  donation,  the  monarch  gave  140  oxen,  60 
ounces  of  gold,  and  some  land,  at  Donore,  near  Drogheda ; 
1162    ^'Carroll  gave  60  ounces  of  gold,  and  the  princesa  of  BrefFny 
gave  60  ounces  of  gold,  a  gold  chalice,  and  other  ornaments 
for  the  altars. 

There  was  another  synod  convened  by  Gelasius,  the  Primate, 
County  of  Clare,  when  it  was  decreed,  that  none,  but  a  pupil 
of  Armagh  university,  should  be  admitted  as  professor  of 
..,  theology  in  any  school.  There  was  another  synod  convoked 
by  the  same  prelate,  at  Athboy,  for  the  spiritual  government 
of  the  church,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  State.  As  we  are 
speaking  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  is  pertinent  to  intro- 
duce here  the  celebrated  Bull  of  Adrian  IV.,  granting,  (as  is 
supposed,)  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II. — if  such  were 
the  case,  you  can  judge  from  the  sequel. 

ie Adrian,  servant  of  God,  &c,  to  the  illustrious  king  of 
England,  &c.  Thy  greatness,  as  is  becoming  a  Catholic  prince, 
is  laudably  employed  in  intention,  to  propagate  a  glorious  name 
on  earth,  and  lay  up  the  rewards  of  a  happy  eternity  in  heaven, 
by  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  church,  and  making  known 
to  nations  uninstructed  and  still  ignorant  of  the  Christian 

*  Deicola. 
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faith,  its  truths  and  doctrines,  by  rooting  iffi  the  seeds  of 
vice  from  the  land  of  the  Lord:  and  to  do  so  more  effectually, 
you  seek  the  apostolical  counsel,  in  order  that  a  happy  issue 
may  result  from  what  you  have  undertaken,  from  your  ardour 
of faith ,  and  love  of  religion." 

"Ireland,  and  every  island  that  has  received  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  faith,  belongs  of  right  to  Saint  Peter,  and  to  the 
Roman  Church.  As  you  are  desirous  of  entering  that  Island, 
for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  them  to  laws,  and  eradicating 
vice,  we,  after  minute  investigation,  consent  to  your  petition, 
as  your  intentions  are,  to  exact  a  tribute  of  a  penny  from 
every  house,  for  Saint  Peter,  to  extend  the  bounds  of  the 
church,  to  eradicate  vice,  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  people, 
to  continue  the  privileges  of  the  church  pure  and  unrestrained, 
and  to  appoint  persons  competent  from  their  faith,  words,  and 
actions,  to  advance  the  honour  of  the  Irish  church,  which  will 
merit  for  yourself  an  everlasting  name." 

The  above  is  the  contents  (as  near  as  possible)  of  the  edict, 
which  can  scarcely  be  conceived  to  be  the  act  of  the  vicar  of 
Christ  under  a  pretext  of  religious  zeal,*  overturning  an  entire 
nation,  dispossessing  the  rightful  owners  of  their  patrimonies, 
the  cause  of  shedding  so  much  blood,  and  destroying  religion 
in  the  island. 

It  must  have  been  a  fictitious  bull,  under  the  name  of  Adrianb 
IY.  There  are  many  circumstances  connected  with  it  that  ' 
strengthen  our  suspicions  with  regard  to  its  authority.  It 
remained  17  years  unpublished,  from  1155  till  1J  72.  Nu- 
brigius,  an  English  author,  makes  no  mention  of  it,  though  he 
says  Henry  II.  entered  Ireland  in  a  warlike  manner.0  John 
of  Salisbury,  in  the  6th  and  8th  books  of  his  treatise  "  de  nugis 
curialibus,"  where  he  speaks  of  his  visit  to  the  Pope  Adrian, 
at  Benvento,  and  his  most  minute  conversations  with  him, 

a  Cambrensis  Evcrsus,  c.  22.      b  Propugnatio  Cathol.  verit,  lib.  5,  c.  17. 
c  Nubriguis,  de  Rebus  Anglic,  b.  2,  c.  26. 
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never  makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  bull.  Besides,  the 
Pope  had  no  temporal  jurisdiction  in  Ireland  ;  it  was  never 
subject  to  a  foreigner,  which  we  can  prove  from  the  continued 
succession  of  its  kings,  from  Irial*  to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  invasion  of  the  island  by  the  English,1* 
and  finally,  Sanders  is  no  authority  in  favor  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pope,  as  he  says,  "that  Henry  II.  and  his  followers 
became  masters  of  a  portion  of  the  island ;  the  bishops  and 
people  supplicated  Adrian  to  grant  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
^j'^'  to  Henry,"  which  could  not  be  the  case,  for  Adrian  died  12 
1192.  years  before  Henry  arrived  in  Ireland.  Adrian  died  in  1159, 
and  Henry  arrived  1172. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Adrian  granted  Henry  II.  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island,  12  years  after  his  death.  We  may 
here  take  notice  of  the  Bull  of  Alexander  III.  confirming  that 
of  Adrian  1"V.  (and  hoping  "  that  the  barbarous  nation,  Ireland, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Henry  II.,  would  assume  the 
comeliness  of  morality,  and  attain  the  benefits  of  Christianity.") 
This  is  something  like  the  style  of  the  "  Expugnatio 
Hibernse,"  by  Cambrensis ;  he  may  not  be  the  author,  but, 
however,  he  gives  the  motives  of  the  bull :  he  says  that  the 
"  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  the  bishop  of 
Lismore,  and  the  other  suffragan  bishops,  held  a  council  in 
Cashel,  in  order  to  present  an  address  to  the  Pope  to  grant 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to  Henry,  on  condition  that  he 
/  would  correct  the  morals  of  the  people,  propagate  the  faith, 
and  establish  ecclesiastical  discipline."  What  an  apostle  and 
reformer  of  the  Irish  church  has  the  Holy  See  found  in  Henry 
II.!  a  man  who  (according  to  Cambrensis0)  "was  an  open 
violater  of  the  marriage  contract,  a  ready  breaker  of  his  promise, 
a  monopolizer  of  justice,  and  who  usurped  sacred  things, 

*  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Top.  of  Ireland,  c.  31.      b  Ranulphus  Ibigden 
"  Polychroncon."    e  Expugnatio,  Hib.,  b- 45. 
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converted  the  revenues  of  the  church  to  the  purposes  of  the 
state."  This  is  not  all ;  he  married  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine, 
famous  for  her  debaucheries,  and  divorced  from  Louis  VII.  ; 
he  seduced  the  young  Alice,  the  betrothed  spouse  of  his  son, 
Richard.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  Pope  would  grant  to 
such  a  character  the  above-mentioned  bull?  Look  at  his  conduct 
towards  the  Pope,  and  then  say,  ought  Alexander  to  grant 
such  a  bull.  Henry  supported  Octavianus  and  Guido,  Anti- 
popes  ;  he  pronounced  a  harsh  edict  against  Alexander,* 
enacted  laws  that  forbade  obedience  to  the  Roman  Pontiff ; 
he  meditated  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  and 
caused  his  subjects  to  abuse  their  obedience  to  the  Pope.b 

If  Henry  II.  did  possess  these  bulls,  would  he  endeavour, 
by  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  tempt  Pope  Lucius  III.  to 
grant  one.c  Alexander  was  well  nigh  excommunicating  him 
in  person  for  being  accessory  to  the  death  of  Thomas  a 
Becket.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  these  Bulls  were  granted  by  the  Holy  See,  and  there- 
fore they  must  have  been  forgeries.  Let  us  examine  the 
matter  more  narrowly,  and  see  if  the  state  of  the  church  required 
this  unwarrantable  interference  of  the  Popes — if  they  did,  at 
all,  interfere.  Ireland  from  its  conversion  to  Christianity,  to 
the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  was  the  theatre  of  learning  and 
the  seminary  of  virtue  and  sanctity.  Hence  called  "  Island 
of  Saints."  Tor  two  centuries  it  suffered  much  from  the 
devastations  of  the  Danes,  until  their  total  overthrow  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf.  After  this  period  the  inhabitants  built 
churches,  and  schools  for  literature ;  and  religion  recovered  its 
former  splendor. 

Several  councils  were  convened,  consisting  of  the  monarch, 
the  princes  of  the  kingdom,  and  Prelates  of  the  highest  celebrity 
for  their  virtues  and  doctrine,  and  ornaments  to  the  church 
*  Hoveden,  p.  518,  &c.    b  West,  Flor.  Hiit.  in  1168.    c  Cam.  Bver.  c.  24. 
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over  which  they  presided.  Among  these#are  the  following  : — 
Gelasius,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  whom  Colgan*  numbers 
among  the  saints.  Malchus,  bishop  of  Lismore,  was  a  man 
eminent  for  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  celebrated  for  his  miracles 
(according  to  St.  Bernard5).  St.  Christian  (according  to 
Colgan)  was  bishop  of  Clogher,  an  eminent  doctor  in  wisdom 
and  religion,  and  a  lamp  that  shone  by  his  preaching  and 
enlightened  the  people.  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Limerick  and 
Apostolical  legate,  was  celebrated  for  his  zeal  in  the  government 
of  the  church,0  and  for  his  ritual,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of 
Ireland.  Maurice,  bishop  of  Cashel  (according  to  Cbmbretisis) 
was  a  learned  and  discreet  man.d 

All  these  before  mentioned,  together  with  St.  Malachi, 
St.  Gelasius,  and  St.  Laurence,  and  other  prelates,  were  edu- 
cated in  Ireland.  So  convinced  of  the  erudition  of  the  Irish 
bishops  were  the  Roman  pontiffs,  that  they  appointed  five  of 
them,  in  those  times,  Apostolical  legates,  viz.  Gilbert,  bishop 
of  Limerick,  St.  Malachi,  St.  Christian,  bishop  of  Lismore,  St. 
Laurence,  bishop  of  Dublin,  and  Matthew  O'lleny,  abbot  of 
Cashel.  In  those  (so  called)  barbarous  and  ignorant  times, 
Ireland  can  boast  of  having  sent  missioners  to  foreign  countries,- 
viz.  Murchertach,  Marianus,  Clement,  John,  Isaac,  Candidus, 
Magnaldus,  and  others,  all  Scots  from  Ireland,  preached  with 
effect  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ratisbon.f  Gregory,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  eminent  for  his  virtues,  became  abbot  of  Ratisbon, 
and  Marianus,  a  celebrated  Irish  scholar,  and  professor  of  the  li- 
beral arts  in  Paris,  where  he  had  for  his  disciple  Nicholas  Break- 
spear,  afterwards  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  became  abbot  of  Ratisbon. 

About  this  time  flourished  the  celebrated  chronoiogist, 
Marianus  Scotus,  who  went  to  Germany,  and  afterwards  to 

»  Acta  Sanct.  Hib.    b  St  Bernard,  Life  of  St.  Malachi.    e  Usher  Syllo. 
Epis.  Hib.  30.    d  Top.  Hib.  Dist.  3,  c.  32.    e  Cambr.  Evermu,  c.  21,  22. 
f  Raderi  in  Bavaria. 
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:"  Mayenee,  where  he  died.  He  was  the  most  learned  man  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  a  distinguished  historian,  an  excellent 
mathematician,  and  a  profound  theologian.1  Besides  all  these 
truly  pious  and  learned  men,  we  have  many  illustrious  examples 
of  piety  in  the  monarchs  of  Ireland.  Donogh,  son  of  Brian 
Boroimhe,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Elachertach  O'Neill, 
a  prince  of  Ulster,  followed  his  noble  example.  Teige-Mac- 
Lorgan,  king  of  Kinseallach,  ended  his  life  in  penance  at 
Glendaloch.  Cahill  Mac  Rory-O'Conney,  king  of  Connaught, 
and  Moriertach  O'Brien,  king  of  Munster,  ended  their  days  in 
penancp,  one  at  Armagh,  the  other  at  Lismore.  After  so 
many  illustrious  examples  of  piety  and  learning,  so  many 
councils  held  for  the  regulation  of  morals  and  discipline,  so 
many  missionaries  sent  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  by 
word  and  example,  in  foreign  countries,  so  many  schools 
established  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  so  many 
glorious  examples  of  piety  in  the  monarchs  and  princes, 
■  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  people  were  so  degenerate  in 
morals  and  religion  as  to  call  forth  such  bulls  from  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  and  such  apostolic  missionaries  as  Henry  II.  and  his 
Anglo-Norman  followers,  who  had  not  as  yet  divested  them- 
selves of  the  barbarous  manners  of  their  ancestors  ?  Yet, 
such  were  the  missionaries  appointed  (it  is  said)  by  the  Roman 
Pontiff  to  reform  the  church  of  Ireland,  who  instead  of  con- 
verting souls  to  God,  converted  church  revenues  and  other 
private  property  to  their  own  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  the  knowledge  the  Irish  had  of  literature 
and  piety,  they  are  represented  as  "  a  barbarous  people;" 
Stanihurst  says,  "that  their  priests  are  dignified  and  give 
wholesome  admonitions  to  the  people,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  religious."  Cambrensis  says,  "  that  the  priests  are  to  be 
praised  for  their  religion,  and  that  chastity  is  a  peculiar  feature 
»  Sigobert,  de  Gembliars  cle  Scrip.  Eccles.,  p.  172. 
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in  their  character,  and  that  they  are  very  temperate  in  theif 
food."  And  yet  (according  to  him)  the  people  instructed  by 
those  teachers  are  "  barbarous."  Why  ?  Because  indeed  they 
did  not  conform  to  the  English  fashions ;  they  are  barbarous 
because  they  wore  long  garments/  hair  on  the  upper  lip,  shoes 
without  heels,  called  *  brogues,"  and  because  their  names  had 
a  barbarous  sound. b  If  these  be  reasons  why  a  nation  should 
be  called  barbarous,  we  leave  the  reader  to  determine.  Wright, 
a  bigoted  Protestant  of  the  present  day,  states  in  his  work 
on  Ireland,  that  at  the  era  of  the  English  invasion  the  state  of 
religion  required  no  reform.0 

a  Top.  Dist.  3,  c.  10.  >  Camden,  p.  74. 

e  THE  BULLS  OF  ADRIAN  AND  ALEXANDER. 

After  a  minute  and  careful  examination  of  the  arguments  of  the  author 
of  "Cambrensis  Eversus,  against  the  authority  of  the  alleged  bulls,"  and 
the  strange  writings  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Maynooth,  asserting  their 
validity  and  genuineness,  we  have  to  say,  that  the  honor  of  religion,  the 
purity  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  the  universally  received  opinion  of  their 
common  sense,  the  necessary  consistency  that  should  mark  the  conduct  of 
the  successors  of  Saint  Peter,  the  skill  requisite  for  the  helmsmen  to  guide 
the  vessel  clear  of  rocks  and  quicksands,  the  sanctity  of  their  own  lives, 
their  certain  knowledge  of  Henry's  profligate  life,  in  having  lived  in  open 
adultery,  having  aggressed  the  rights,  and  seized  the  property,  and  trampled 
under  foot  the  sacred  ordinances  of  the  church,  and  having  procured  the 
assassination  of  Saint  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  added  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Pontiff  placed  England  under  an  interdict,  which  never  happened 
to  Ireland,  which  was  ever  obedient  to  Rome — all  these  things  considered, 
lead  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  the  documents  were  forgeries.  We 
hesitate  to  give  even  qualified  credence  to  an  assertion,  that  one  of  them  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Bullarium  in  Rome.  Archdeacon  Lynch,  author  of  "  Cam- 
brensis,"  on  the  subject,  uses  the  following  language,  which  is  extracted 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly's  eloquent  translation,  cap.  22. 

"  When  the  Pope  had  resolved  to  introduce  solid  reformation  into  Ireland, 
could  he  have  so  far  forgotten  the  rules  of  prudence,  as  to  entrust  the  estab- 
lishment of  religious  rites  to  a  layman,  rather  than  to  some  member  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body,  whom  he  could  Belect  for  the  task  ?     Is  the  helm  of  the 
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We  will  now  resume  the  thread  of  the  History.  Moriertach, 
the  monarch  of  Ireland,  was  a  pious  and  religious  prince, 
and  a  great  protector  of  the  church  and  its  privileges.  His 

ship  entrusted  to  a  ploughman,  or  the  plough  to  the  cobbler  ?  No,  let  all  men 
work  in  their  own  trade.    It  is  the  excellent  advice  of  Horatius  : — 
•  The  landsman  fears  the  helm  to  guide  ;  health's  rules 
Physicians  teach  ;  each  trade  knows  its  own  tools.' 

"  He,  forsooth,  is  to  prescribe  the  best  rules  for  celebrating  or  hearing 
mass,  who  even  during  the  short  hour  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  sacred  host, 
was  so  oppressed  by  cares  of  state  and  of  his  crown,  that  even  that  short 
time  was  spent  more  in  conversation  and  in  deliberation,  than  in  devotion. 
Surely,  he  was  not  sufficiently  grounded  in  piety,  to  undertake  the  religious 
reformation  of  others.  I  have  clearly  proved  that  he  was  so  deeply  tainted 
with  vice,  that  you  might  as  well  expect  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or 
figs  from  briers,  as  learn  virtue  from  him.  It  is  not  my  intention  now,  to 
return  to  that  subject,  because  stale  repetition  is  always  disagreeable.  But 
if  the  Irish  were  delivered  over  to  his  care  to  be  cleansed  from  their  iniqui- 
ties, it  'wonld  be,  to  use  a  common  saying,  only  throwing  them  from  the 
lime  kiln  into  the  coal  pit. 

"  There  is  no  cleansing  Giraldus  from  the  guilt  of  flattery,  when  he  said 
'  that  the  church  of  Ireland  owed  to  Henry  alone,  whatever  perfection  it- 
had  attained.'  But  more  outrageous  still  was  his  assertion,  '  that  what- 
ever peace  Ireland  enjoyed,  was  to  be  attributed  to  that  king  for  what 
is  this  but  to  say  plainly,  that  a  man  who  convulsed  a  kingdom  oy  the  blast 
or  rather  the  tempest  of  war,  had  breathed  over  it  the  gentle  zephyrs  of 
peace. 

"  Dermod,  king  of  Leinster,  being  guilty  of  adultery  and  of  rebellion, 
the  Irish,  in  order  to  enforce  the  legal  penalties  of  those  crimes,  took  up 
arms  against  him,  when  all  other  means  of  repressing  his  audacity  had 
failed, 

"  King  Henry  then  came  forward  as  the  determined  patron  of  adultery  and 
rebellion,  and  did  not  only  not  crush  the  insolence  of  a  man  who  trampled 
on  the  laws,  and  spurned  his  lawful  superiors,  but  even  goaded  him  on  in 
his  career  of  vice,  by  sending  an  army  to  his  support.  Is  it  not,  then,  plain 
that  Henry  inculcated  no  virtue  in  Ireland,  but  rather  sowed  vice  broadcast, 
he  established  no  new  laws,  but  laboured  with  all  his  might  to  abolish  the 
good  old  laws  of  the  land.  Truly,  it  amazes  me,  that  any  man  could  have 
ever  imagined  Henry  had  the  pope's  authority  for  such  proceedings. 
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ruling  passion  was  anger,  which  afterwards  drove  him  to 
madness.  One  of  these  fits  of  passion  was  his  attack  on  the 
principality  of  Eochadh,  prince  of  Dalrida,  in  Antrim,  where 

"Though  the  proofs  already  advanced  are  more  than  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  bulls  of  Adrian  and  Alexander  are  spurious,  there  remains  yet  one 
argument,  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  places  the  question  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt.  '  Now,  John  De  Courcey,'  says  Newbrigensis, 
'  gathering  a  valiant  band  of  horse  and  foot,  resolved  to  invade  that  pro- 
vince of  Ireland,  which  was  separated  from  Scotland  by  a  narrow  channel, 
from  what  is  called  Ulster.  But  it  so  happened  that  Vivian,  a  very  eloquent 
man,  and  legate  of  the  Apostolic  see,  had  landed  there  from  Scotland,  and  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  respect  by  the  king  and  bishops  of  that  pro- 
vince. While  he  was  stopping  at  Dun  (Down),  a  city  on  the  sea  shore, 
news  came  to  the  Irish  of  the  advance  of  the  hostile  army.  They  consulted 
the  legate  as  to  what  they  should  do  in  such  a  conjuncture,  and  he  told 
them,  '  that  they  should  fight  for  their  country, and  he  gave  them  his  blessing, 
with  hearty  prajrers  for  their  success.'  Can  any  man  imagine  that  such  a 
minister  either  knew  not  or  despised  the  orders  of  his  master  ?  Would  he 
"have  come  to  Ireland  without  the  order  of  the  Pope,  and  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  duties  he  was  bound  to  inculcate  among  the  Irish  ?  If  the  Pope  had 
appointed  Henry,  Lord  of  Ireland,  as  the  papal  letter  had  ordered  the  Irish 
to  obey  Henry,  why  were  not  the  Irish  ordered  to  obey  the  words  of  his 
legate  ?  especially  as  Cardinal  Vivian  was  the  first  papal  legate  that  came  to 
Ireland,  after  the  supreme  dominion  of  Ireland  had  been  conferred  on 
Henry  by  the  Pope,  It  was  notorious  that  the  Irish  not  only  did  not  ac- 
knowledge, but  opposed,  by  arms,  Henry's  claims  to  their  kingdom ;  and 
hence  the  principal  duty  of  ;the  legate  should  have  been  to  produce  the 
Pope's  bull,  and  to  restrain  them  within  the  bounds  of  duty,  and  curb  their 
impetuosity  by  his  exhortations. 

"  Now  if  King  Henry  had  known  that  Vivian  was  going  to  Ireland,  to  pub- 
lish the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander,  he  certainly  would  have  treated  him  with 
more  kindness.  His  soldiers  in  Ireland  would  either  have  been  informed 
by  himself,  or  informed  by  public  report,  that  the  legate  was  commissioned 
by  the  papal  authority  to  confirm  the  title  of  their  king  to  the  Irish  crown, 
and  would  not  have  dared  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him.  Whoever  dispas- 
sionately examines  the  conflicting  narratives,  must  adopt  that  which  is 
founded  on  the  testimony  of  two  writers,  both  as  violent  enemies  of  the 
Irish, and  as  zealous  partizans  of  their  own  countrymen,as  Giraldus  himself. 
Ee  it  observed,  moreover,  that  Cambrensis  praises  Vivian,  though  he  is 
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be  had  been  committing  dreadful  devastations  until  a  recon- 
ciliation was'  effected  between  them  through  the  interference 
of  Gelasius,  the  Primate,   and  Donogh   O'Carroll,  prince 

generally  attacked  by  others,  and  accused  of  avarice  by  Baronius.  He 
ought  not  to  have  been  assailed  and  maligned  by  them  at  least,  to  whose 
king  he  strove  with  all  his  might  to  confirm  the  right  to  the  Irish  crown." 

u  It  is  certain  that  King  Henry  either  did  not  believe  the  authenticity  of 
the  bulls  of  Adrian  and  Alexander,  or  the  validity  of  the  claim  which  they 
purported  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland.  For  we  find  him  distrusting 
them,  and  labouring  to  extort  from  Pope  Lucius  the  Third,  successor  of 
Alexander,  a  grant  similar  to  the  preceding.  Yet  though  he  had  deserved 
well  of  Pope  Lucius,  and  sent  him  a  large  sum  of  money  in  1188,  he  was 
disappointed  in  his  expectations.  The  Pope  refused  the  request,  probably, 
as  well  as  we  can  conjecture,  because,  after  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
whole  affair,  he  discovered  either  that  the  bulls  had  never  been  issued,  or 
that  they  were  fraudulently  obtained.  Hence  we  find  Henry  still  restless, 
from  the  conviction,  perhaps,  that  the  preceding  bulls  had  been  unjustly 
procured,  and  were  therefore  invalid.  Again,  he  applies  to  Urban  III.,  the 
successor  of  Pope  Lucius,  and  begs  a  new  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
"  In  the  year  1185,  Henry,  King  of  England,  sent  his  ambassadors  to 
Urban,  and  obtained  many  favors  which  had  been  sternly  refused  by  Pope 
Lucius.  One  of  the  concessions  was,  that  he  was  empowered  to  have  any 
of  his  sons  crowned  King  of  Ireland,  and  the  Pope  confirmed  that  right  to 
him  by  a  bull,  and  sent  to  him,  as  a  token  of  his  will  and  approbation,  a 
crown  of  peacocks' feathers,  wreathed  with  gold." — (Barry's  words.)  As 
merchants  of  slender  means  cannot  get  goods  on  credit,  but  must  pay  down 
ready  money,  even  so  this  writer  has  no  more  claims  to  the  assent  of  his 
readers  than  what  his  authorities  can  command.  Would  it,  I  ask,  have 
been  more  troublesome  to  give  a  copy  of  that  bull,  than  to  make  this  passing 
notice  of  it  ?  Can  there  be  any  possible  reason  for  suppressing  it,  but  the 
conviction  that  it  had  not  really  been  granted  by  the  Pope,  in  the  very  first 
year  of  his  pontificate,  before  he  was  under  the  least  obligation  to  Henry  ? 
Could  Urban  be  so  indecorous,  so  flexible  as  to  grant,  thus  readily,  what 
neither  the  most  pressing  solicitation  nor  the  choicest  favors  could  extract 
from  his  predecessors  ?  Surely  he  could  not  take  such  liberty  with  the 
property  of  others,  as  to  make  a  present  of  a  whole  kingdom  to  a  foreigner 
without  even  communicating  his  design  to  the  inhabitants,  or  hearing  their 
defence.  Surely  he  would  send  some  more  respectable  pledge  of  his  libera- 
lity than  a  hunting  cap  of  peacocks'  feathers,  which  would  gird,  with  more 
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of  Oriel,  who  were  guarantees  for  its  continuance.  How- 
ever, the  peace  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  the  monarch, 
from  some  motive,  caused  the  eves  of  Eochadh  to  be  put  out, 

propriety,  the  temples  of  some  stage  king  in  a  theatre,  than  the  head  of  a 
true  and  real  monarch. 

"  But  what  is  the  substance  of  this  grant  of  the  Pope  ?  Henry  is  autho- 
rised to  select  any  of  his  sons,  and  have  him  crowned  King  of  Ireland. 
Now  the  author  himself  assures  us  that  Henry  had  already  actually  usurped 
that  power.  In  the  year  1177,  "  the  king  came  to  Oxford,  and  in  a  general 
assembly  appointed  his  son  John  King  of  Ireland,  with  permission  and 
authority  of  Pope  Alexander."  When  the  business  was  concluded,  it  was 
an  odd  time  to  ask  permission  to  have  it  done.  It  was  a  mockery  of  autho- 
rity. But  such  was  Henry's  habit,  first  to  seize  upon  a  territory,  and  then 
to  beg  a  grant  of  the  same  from  the  Pope.  Thus  he  lands  in  Ireland  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  before  he  published  the  bull  of  Adrian,  or  obtained  the 
bull  of  Alexander  ;  proceeding  in  an  inverted  order,  beginning  where  he 
should  end.  When  war  is  over,  succour  is  too  late  and  useless ;  when  a 
possession  is  secured,  a  grant  of  it  is  needless  ;  a  petition  for  the  grant  is 
a  mockery.  What  crime  more  revolting  than  to  make  another  man  bear 
the  infamy  of  your  crime,  while  you  enjoy  its  fruits,  to  ask  another  to 
staunch  the  wound  which  your  own  hands  have  torn  open,  and  load  him 
with  the  execration  due  to  your  own  guilt  ?" 

One  of  the  most  powerful  arguments,  perhaps,  against  the  authenticity 
of  these  bulls  of  Adrian  and  Alexander,  is,  that  the  editors,  who  have  used 
all  possible  diligence  to  give  a  complete  edition  of  the  bulls,  passed  them 
over  with  contempt  and  never  inserted  them  in  their  collections.  They 
could  not  dream  of  registering  such  spurious  bantlings,  so  unbecoming  the 
solemn  dignity  of  the  pope,  among  the  legitimate  emanations  from  the 
apostolical  see.  These  editors  were  like  the  eagles  which  are  said  to  know 
their  young  by  the  following  ordeal :  the  parent  bird  takes  the  fledging  in 
its  talons,  and  holds  it  against  the  rays  of  the  sun.  If  the  eaglet  gazes  at 
it  steadily  it  is  acknowledged  legitimate,  but  if  the  eye  blenches,  "  the  talon 
opens  and  the  spurious  pretender  is  dropped  to  the  earth.''  Another 
excellent  reason  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of  the  same  bulls,  is  the 
confession  of  Giraldus  himself,  who  appears  to  doubt  their  validity,  by 
introducing  other  princes  to  make  good  by  their  assent  the  papal  grant  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  "  There  was,  moreover,"  he  falsely 
*  says,  "  the  authoritative  sanction  of  the  Popes,  and  of  all  the  princes  and 

primates  of  Christentom.''    Thus,  the  power  of  giving  a  ruler  to  Ireland, 
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and  the  hostages  in  his  possession  to  be  put  to  death.  This 
violation  of  the  treaty  so  much  annoyed  the  prince  of  Oriel 
that  he  collected  all  his  forces,  to  the  number  of  9,000  armed 

which  Giraldus,  had  at  first  represented  as  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
Pope,  is  now  divided  among  the  emperor  and  foreign  kings  and  primates. 
Wretched,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  condition  of  the  Irish,  who  had  as 
many  masters  to  obey  as  there  were  princes  and  primates  in  Europe,  though 
"  no  man  can  serve  two  masters,  for  he  will  either  hate  the  one  and  love 
the  other,  or  sustain  the  one  and  despise  the  other." 

"  But  what  friendship  could  foreign  princes  have  for  Henry,  when  his  own 
sons  hated  and  took  up  arms  against  him  ;  and  if  they  had  no  friendship 
for  him  how  could  they  delegate  to  him  their  authority  over  Ireland  ?  I  am 
at  loss  to  know  what  inducement  primates  could  have  to  bestow  any  favor 
on  a  man  who  had  murdered  one  of  their  own  order,  the  Primate  of  England, 
St.  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Couid  foreigners  expect  favors 
from  him  who  Was  savagely  cruel  to  his  countrymen  ? 

"  Maurice  Regan,  retainer  and  interpreter  of  Diarmaid,  king  of  Leinster, 
who  first  brought  the  English  to  Ireland,  has  left  us  a  detailed  account  of 
the  events  of  his  own  time,  but  never  makes  an  allusion  to  those  supposed 
bulls  of  Adrian  and  Alexander.  Now,  a  man  of  ordinary  judgment  must 
find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  a  writer  who  has  given  minute  details  of 
comparatively  trifling  matters  would  have  passed  over  in  silence  an  affair  of 
momentous  interest,  whent  he  intrinsic  importance  of  the  documents,  and 
even  the  very  name  of  the  Popes ,  should  have  been  a  powerful  inducement 
to  bring  their  bulls  from  their  obscurity  into  the  light  of  day.  Such  docu- 
ments could  not  escape  the  notice  of  a  writer  even  of  ordinary  diligence, 
who  undertook  to  record  the  current  events  of  Irish  history.  The  forgery 
of  the  two  bulls  was  considerably  facilitated  by  the  previous  exploits  of 
others  in  the  same  work  of  deception.  Thus,  the  bull  of  Pope  Honorius 
purporting  to  be  a  grant  made  to  Cambridge,  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
apocryphal.  Harpsfield  gives  the  following  opinion  regarding  it.  "With- 
out presuming  to  pronounce  a  positive  decision,  or  dispute  the  wiser  judg- 
ment of  others,  I  cannot  extricate  myself  fully  from  doubts  of  various  kinds* 
arising  from  chronological  difficulties.  It  is,  if  not  impossible,  at  least 
exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile  these  statements  with  a  history  of  undoubted 
authority,  and  composed  nearly  at  the  same  time  by  the  venerable  Bede, 
who  states  that  after  this  period  a  school  for  boys  was  founded  by  Sigebert 
in  east  Au&lia  on  the  Kentish  model,  and  that  masters  and  professors  were 
brought  from  Kent ;  but  above  all,  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  chronology 
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men,  and  attacked,  unexpectedly,  the  monarch  in  Tyrone, 
where  he,  with  a  great  many  of  his  nobles,  were  killed.  He 

and  events  of  the  reign  of  Honorius,  for  can  any  one  believe  that  theologi- 
cal studies  were  so  flourishing,  or  that  either  archbishops  or  bishops  had 
any  authority  in  a  territory  then  governed  by  pagan  Saxons  ?  or  that  Hono- 
rius himself  and  the  said  son  of  Petronius,  of  consular  rank,  could  have 
studied  in  Cambridge  in  those  days  ?  I  need  not  observe,  moreover,  that 
the  words,  when  I  was  in  the  university,  in  minor  orders,  were,  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  unknown  in  that  sense"  during  that  century.  I  omit  other  ques- 
tions which  perplex  me  on  this  intricate  and  slippery  topic.  Others,  I 
fervently  hope,  may  at  length  perhaps  succeed  in  clearing  them  up."  This 
bull  is  published  in  the  Antiquities  of  Cambridge,  lib.  1,  p.  75  ;  but  it  is 
impugned  by  Brienne  Irvine,  and  completely  refuted.  The  bulls  of  Eugene 
IV.  and  Sergius  I.  to  the  same  Cambridge  are  admitted  to  be  spurious  also. 
Irvine  refutes  both  of  them.  Spelman  also  proves,  conclusively,  that  a 
bull  purporting  to  be  a  grant  of  certain  privileges  to  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury by  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  is  spurious.  Again,  Gervase,  at  the 
year  1181,  writes,  "  that  the  Augustinian  monks  brought  forward  several 
rare  and  suspicious  documents."  Thus,  if  the  author  of  the  forged  bulls 
of  Adrian  and  Alexander  can  be  defended  by  precedent,  it  were  easy  to 
collect  and  scrape  together  a  great  number  of  forged  and  surreptitious  bulls 
to  mitigate,  in  some  measure,  the  pain  of  his  guilt." 

Now,  if  my  mental  vision  be  not  so  dimmed  by  national  prejudice  as  that 
I  cannot  draw  a  logical  conclusion  from  as  clear  premises  as  have  ever 
been  laid  down,  I  must,  from  all  I  have  read  about  the  notorious  Bulls, 
(John)  say  that  the  Irish,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  awed  by  their 
invisible  horns,  were  not  the  same  as  the  present  race. 

The  notes  of  the  Rev.  learned  translator  of  Doctor  Lynch,  though  replete 
with  most  important  information,  surprised  us  much.  It  is  painful  to  be 
obliged  to  animadvert  on  so  amiable  and  erudite  a  scholar.  Some  of  his 
notes  defend  the  lying  Barry,  and  are  an  attempt  to  answer  the  match- 
less writer,  Lynch,  at  whom  he  occasionally  sneers.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly 
has  labored  to  advantage  to  vindicate  the  Irish  prelates  against  the  charge 
of  having  confused  the  independence  of  Ireland.  However,  his  argument 
on  that  head  is  rather  weak.  If  Rome  had  the  power  of  transferring  the 
crown  of  Ireland  to  a  man  of  even  upright,  pure,  and  holy  life,  (the  contrary 
of  which  Henry  was)  the  bishops  were  the  parties  to  whom  His  Holiness 
would  have  delagated  the  power  of  executing  his  will  in  this  respect. 
The  pope  would  have  entrusted  to  a  Cardinal  the  Bull  of  Transfer,  to  bring 
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was  the  last  monarch  of  the  Hy-Niall  tribe*  in  Ireland.  Erom 
him  are  descended  the  O'Neills,  of  the  houses  of  Tyrone,  the 
Pews,  and  Claneboy. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  INVASION  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 
Roderick  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  was  now  pro- 
claimed monarch,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  34  chap.,  third  part  of 
the  Ogygia.  Having  overcome  the  opposition  he  met  with, 
from  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  Dermod  M'Morrogh, 
king  of  Leinster,  and  Dermod-Mac-Corinac  MacCarty,  king  of 
Desmond,  he  received  hostages  .from  every  prince,  and  governed 
the  kingdom  with  wisdom  and  prudence.  He  convened  a  synod 
at  Athboy,  in  Meath,  which  consisted  of  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  and  many  of  the  inferior  clergy,  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  number  of  1300  persons. 
1167.  The  bishops  that  attended  were,  Saint  Gelasius,  Ab.  of 
Armagh,  Saint  Laurence,  Ab.  of  Dublin,  Catholicus  O'Duffy, 
Ab.  of  Tuam.  The  princes  were,  the  monarch,  O'Rourke  of 
Brefny,  Donogh  of  Oriel,  Eochadh  of  Dalria-da,  Dermod 
O'Melachlin  of  Tara,  Asculph  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  and 

it  to  the  Irish  prelates.  Such  would  have  been  an  act  becoming  the  wisdom 
of  the  Pope.  This  was  not  done,  and  therefore,  as  Lynch  clearly  proves, 
there  never  existed  such  a  thing  as  an  authentic  bull,  transferring  Ireland 
to  England.  It  is  most  strange  that  the  infamous  and  libellous  writer 
Campion,  and  others  not  much  better,  are  given  as  authorities  on  Irish 
morality  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly.  We  confess  we  cannot  understand  his 
motive.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  profound  erudition  has  not  been 
more  openly  exercised  to  sustain  the  national  honor,  rather  than  employed 
in  carping  at  seeming  faults  or  apparently  weak  points  in  the  works  of  such 
men  as  Archdeacon  Lynch,  whose  name  will  be  ever  venerated  by  every 
Irishman,  and  every  lover  of  truth  and  honor.  However,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  published  translation  of  Lynch  has  done  signal  service  to  Irish 
literature,  as  his  work  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
library  of  every  man  who  can  afford  to  purchase  it. 
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O'Faolan,  prince  of  the  Desies.  In  this  assembly,  several  wise 
laws  and  regulations  were  made;  and  so  strictly  enforced,  that 
person  and  property  enjoyed  the  greatest  security.*  This 
A#D    monarch  revived  the  Tailton  games,  and  founded  a  professor's 
1 168«  chair  for  strangers  at  Armagh.    But  unfortunately  for  ill-fated 
1169.   Ireland,  she  beheld,  (through  the  debaucheries  and  boundless 
ambition  of  Mac  Morrogh,)  in  the  person  of  Roderick,  the 
total  overthrow  of  a  monarchy,  which  lasted  more  than  2,000 
years.    And  now  commences  the  fatal  era  of  the  English  in- 
vasion.   What  true  Irish  heart  does  not  bleed  at  the  bare  re- 
cital of  her  after  history?  What  eye  can  check  its  tears  at  the 
sanguinary  consequences  of  the  unholy  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  so  ancient,  so  pious,  and  so  learned  a  people  ? 

Tieghernan  O'Rourke,  prjnce  of  Brefne,  got  married  to 
Dervorgail,b  daughter  of  Morrogh  O'Melaghlin,  prince  of 
Meath,  against  her  will.0  This  princess  concealed  a  secret 
passion  for  Dermod  Mac  Morrough,  king  of  Leinster,  whom 
she  entreated,  (in  the  absence  of  her  husband,)  to  release  her 
from  a  man  she  disliked.  He,  accordingly,  on  an  appointed 
day,  with  a-  body  of  armed  men,  carried  away  the  princess  to 
his  castle  at  Ferns.  O'Rourke,  on  his  return,  deeply  feeling 
the  insult  he  had  received,  appealed  to  the  monarch  for  redress. 
Roderick,  having  collected  all  his  forces,  entered  Leinster,  to 
vindicate  the  ends  of  justice  which  were  outraged  by  Dermod, 
who,  in  this  critical  juncture,  assembled  the  nobles  of  his  king- 
dom, but,  instead  of  supporting  him,  they  renounced  their 
allegiance,  and  joined  the  monarch,  who,  having  no  other 
enemy  to  contend  with,  destroyed  the  city  of  Ferns  and  the 
castle,  and  confined  the  unfortunate  Dervorgail  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Saint  Bridget,  in  Kildare. 

Dermod,  now  driven  from  his  dominions,  and  excommuni- 

a  Mac  Geoghegan,  p.  250.     b  V  She  was  at  this  time  93  years  old" — A. 
Four  Masters.       e  Stanihurst  v.  Reb.  Hib.,  lib.  2,  c.  59. 
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'cated  by  the  clergy,  breathed  vengeance  against  the  nation  at 
large.  He,  therefore,  earnestly  solicited  the»aid  of  Henry  II., 
great  grandson  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  then  en- 
gaged in  war  in  France.  He  met  Henry  at  Aquitaine,  and 
promised  to  place  his  kingdom  under  his  protection,  if  he 
assisted  him  to  recover  his  throne.  This  proposal  was  highly 
flattering  to  Henry,  who  sent  orders  to  his  ministry  in  England, 
to  forward  the  enterprise  of  this  fugitive  prince. 

On  the  arrival  of  Dermod  in  England,  the  king's  orders  were 
published.  Richard,  surnamed  Strongbow,  son  to  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  a  man  of  no  fortune,  and  who  was  in  disgrace  with 
his  prince,*  volunteered  his  services,  on  condition  of  getting 
Dermod's  daughter,  Eva,  in  marriage,  and  the  throne  of 
Leinster  after  his  death.  Stanihurst,  book  third,  chapter  67, 
relates  this  occurrence.  Robert  Fitzstephen,  a  state  prisoner 
for  four  years,  and  an  outlaw,  and  his  half  brother,  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  men  who  had  nothing  at  home,  promised  their 
services,  on  condition  of  getting  Wexford  and  its  environs. 

After  these  arrangements,  Dermod  returned  to  Leinster, 
where  he  concealed  himself,  uutil  the  arrival  of  Robert  Fitzstephen 
with  400  men,  in  Wexford.  The  king  of  Leinster,  at  the  head 
of  500  horsemen,  joined  the  English,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Wexford,  which  having  surrendered,  and  given  hostages, 
was  given  to  Fitzstephen;  where  he  established  a  colony. 

Maurice  Prendergast  was  the  next  that  arrived  in  Wexford 
with  reinforcements,  which  increased  the  confederate  army  to 
3,000  men.  Dermod,  having  such  a  force  under  his  command, 
resolved  to  punish  Donnogh  Mac  Giolla  Phadruig,  king  of 
Ossory,  for  abandoning  him  in  his  misfortune.  He  accordingly 
attacked,  and  obliged  that  prince  to  give  him  hostages,  and 
agree  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  crown  of  Leinster.  The 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 

*  Stanihurst,  b.  2,  c.  (>7. 
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the  king  of  Leinster,  had  recourse  to  the  monarch,  to  delibe- 
rate on  what  was  best  to  be  done  ;  the  result  was,  that  their 
united  forces,  commanded  by  Roderick,  marched  to  Leinster, 
to  give  the  enemy  battle.    Dermod,  dreading  the  superior 
forces  of  King  O'Connor,  retreated  to  the  marshes.  Roderick 
sent  word  to  Eitzstephen  to  quit  the  country  with  his  English- 
men.   The  English  chief  returned  this  haughty  reply,  "that 
he  would  defend  the  cause  of  his  benefactor  while  a  single  man 
remained  with  him."    The  monarch,  exasperated  at  this  an- 
swer, was  dispatching  his  officers  and  men  to  pursue  the  re- 
bels, when  the  bishops  of  the  province  remonstrated  and  said, 
that  it  was  better  to  reconcile  an  irritated  prince,  who  was 
capable  of  any  act,  particularly  when  supported  by  a  nation, 
whose  interest  it  was  to  sow  discord  among  the  princes  of  the 
island.    A  treaty  was  therefore  entered  into,  the  conditions  of 
which  were,  1st: — "  that  Dermod  should  possess  the  kingdom 
of  Leinster,  2nd : — -that  he  should  pay  homage  to  the  monarch, 
3rd: — that  he  should  bind  himself  by  an  oath,  not  to  call  the 
English  to  his  aid,  4th: — that  Fitzstephen  be  left  in  posses- 
sion of  Wexford.'*     As  a  guarantee  for  this  treaty,  his  son 
Arthur,  was  given  as  an  hostage  to  the  monarch.    The  treaty 
was  no  sooner  coucluded,  than  violated  by  Dermod,  through 
the  perfidy  of  the  English  chiefs.    The  King  of  Leinster, 
after  the  arrival  of  Maurice  Eitzgerald,  in  Wexford,  with  rein- 
forcements, marched  to  Dublin,  and  in  his  progress  laid  waste 
Fin  gal,  besieged  Dublin,  and  obliged  Asculph,  commander  of 
the  city,  to  give  him  large  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  and  hos- 
tages, as  pledges  of  his  obedience. 

Richard  Strongbow,  before  his  departure  for  Ireland,  sent 
Raymond  le  Gros,  to  reconnoitre  and  facilitate  his  descent  in- 
A.D.    to  the  country.    This  party  arrived  in  Dun-Domhnail  in  Wa- 
terford,  where  they  were  attacked  by  200  men,  of  the  unarmed 
and  undisciplined  natives,  who  drove  them  back  to  their  en- 
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trenchments,  but  they,  excited  by  despair,  having  rallied,  turned 
on  the  unprepared  natives  and  committed  dreadful  slaughter. 
After  the  victory,  by  orders  of  Herveius  de  Monte  Maurisco, 
they  broke  the  legs  and  arms  of  70  prisoners  of  the  first  citi- 
zens of  Waterford,  whom  they  brought  to  a  height  on  the 
sea  shore,  and  tumbled  into  the  sea.  This  atrocity  is 
well  described  in  "  O'Brennan's  Antiquities."  Strongbow 
with  1,200  chosen  men,  landed  in  Waterford,  on  the  24th  of 
August,  1170.  Being  joined  by  the  king  of  Leinster,  he  took 
that  city  by  assault,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and 
made  O'Faolan,  prince  of  Desie,  prisoner 

So  pleased  was  the  king  of  Leinster,  with  the  first  success 
of  Strongbow,  that  having  sent  for  his  daughter,  Eva,  he  had 
the  marriage  celebrated  between  them  with  great  pomp  and 
splendor. 

The  treaty  concluded  by  Asculph,  commander  of  the  Danes 
of  Dublin,  with  the  king  of  Leinster,  was  no  obstacle  in  his 
way  to  lay  seige  to  that  city  a  second  time,  and  while  Laurence 
O'Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  negociating  a  peace  with 
the  king  of  Leinster,  Raymond  le  Gros,  Maurice  Fitzgerald, 
and  Milo  de  Cogan,  with  their  troops,  entered  the  city,  putting 
all  they  met  to  the  sword,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 
Are  these  the  Apostolical  missionaries,  contemplated  in  Pope 
Adrian's  Bull,  who  are  "  to  refine  manners,  correct  morals, 
and  extend  the  bene6ts  of  Christianity  to  the  ignorant  and 
barbarous  Irish." 

Had  not  St.  Laurence  through  mistaken#otions  of  religion 
interfered,  and  obtained  a  truce  of  a  night  from  O'Connor  who 
was  encamped  at  Castleknock,  Ireland  had  been  spared  centu- 
ries of  unequalled  persecution. 

Dermod  having  taken  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  placed  a  garrison 
in  it,  under  the  command  of  Milo  de  Cogan,  proceeded  to  chastise 
the  prince  of  Brefne.    Roderick,  the  monarch,  alarmed  at  the 
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progress  the  king  of  Leinster  was  making  in  his  conquests, 
sent  an  officer  to  reproach  him  for  his  perfidy,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty,  concluded  between  them,  the  year  before, 
and  to  tell  him  if  he  persisted  in  his  warfare,  that  his  son 
Arthur,  who  was  a  hostage  in  his  possession,  would  answer  for 
it.  The  haughty  king  said,  that  he  valued  not  his  son's  fate, 
but  that  if  anything  happened  him,  the  monarch  and  his  entire 
race  would  mark  thcconsequence.  Dermod,  however,  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  execute  his  malicious  designs,  for  he  died 
the  May  following  at  Ferns,  in  the  year  1171,  a  monster,  ab- 
unl  norre(i  and  detested  by  his  country,  which,  through  him,  had 
received  a  yoke,  the  galling  influence  of  which  she  has 
ever  since  felt.  Strongbow,  after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
endeavoured  to  become  master  of  the  crown  of  Leinster,  but 
he  was  defeated  on  several  occasions  by  Roderick  O'Connor, 
particularly  at  the  battle  of  Thurles,  where  1,700  English 
were  killed  on  the  spot.  In  the  mean  time,  Henry  II.,  look- 
ing on  Strongbow  as  an  intriguing  character,  and  desirous  of 
possessing  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  himself,  published  an  edict 
commanding  all  his  subjects  in  this  island  to  repair  to  England 
immediately,  on  pain  of  being  considered  as  traitors  and  rebels. 
In  this  dilemma,  Raymond  le  Gros  was  deputed  to  tell  bis 
majesty,  that  Strongbow  and  his  followers  were  acting  in  the 
name  of  Henry  in  Ireland  ;  .Raymond  returned  with  orders 
for  the  Earl  to  make  his  appearance  immediately  in  England 
to  account  for  his  conduct. 

About  this  time,  Asculph,  chief  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin, 
who  escaped  the  last  seige,.  returned  with  a  fleet  of  60  vessels 
and  attacked  the  city.  He  was  defeated  by  Milo  de  Cogan 
and  his  party,  with  considerable  loss,  and  himself  taken  pris- 
oner and  beheaded.  Some  time  afterwards  Roderick  O'Connor, 
with  the  assistance  of  Laurence  O'Toole,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  succeeded  wellu  in  their 
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plans,  for  they  had  surrounded  it  by  sea  and  land,  but  after 
two  months'  siege,  they  became  negligent  and  too  confident, 
as  they  dreaded  nothing  from  an  enemy  whom  they  intended 
to  reduce  by  famine.  It  must  be  here  observed  in  justice  to 
O'Connor,  that  it  was  O'Toole,  who  having  gone  out  to  Castle- 
knock  where  the-  monarch  was  encamped,  and  robed  in  his 
Pontificals,  threw  himself  at  O'Connor's  feet  and  asked  of 
him  not  to  burn  the  city,  from  which  all  the  English  with 
Strongbow  would  depart  in  the  morning,  quit  the  Island  and 
never  more  return.  O'Connor  having  granted  the  request, 
allowed  his  men  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  go  to  rest.  Mean- 
while, Raymond,  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  and  the  other  chiefs  of 
the  garrison  in  the  city,  hearing  that  Robert  Fitzstephen  was 
attacked  at  his  fort  at  Carrick  near  Wexford,  by  Domhnall, 
son  of  the  late  king  of  Leinster,  and  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  unless  relieved  without  delay,  rushed  out  at 
break  of  day  from  the  city,  and  attacked  the  foe,  sword  in  hand, 
killing  some  half  asleep  and  unprepared,  and  putting  others 
to  flight.   (Stanihurst,  page  117.) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fort  was  taken  by  Domhnall,  the 
garrison  put  to  the  sword,  and  Fitzstephen  and  William  Notton 
made  prisoners  of  war,  and  confined  in  the  island  of  Beg-Erin 
on  the  coast  of  Wexford. 

Strongbow  was  contemptuously  received  by  Henry  II.,  who 
accused  him  of  being  a  robber,  a  tyrant,  and  a  usurper  of  the 
properties  of  others,  but  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  king, 
when  he  promised  to  put  him  in  possession  of  Dublin,  Water- 
ford,  and  the  other  places  he  held  in  Ireland. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  was  a  dreadful  battle  fought  be- 
tween Milo  de  Cogan,  and  O'Rourke,  prince  of  Brefny,  near 
Dublin,  where  the  son  of  the  latter  signalized  himself  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  and  sold  his  life  dearly.*  A  great  many  of 
the  English  fell  on  the  occasion. 

•  Stanihurst  de  Reb.  Hib.,  lib.  3,  c.  123  and  125. 
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A  D  Henry  set  sail  and  arrived  in  Waterford,  in  October;  he  re- 
1172.  ceived  the  homage  of  his  own  subjects  in  Ireland,  and  of  some  of 
the  dastardly  Irish  princes  too,  who  voluntarily  submitted  to 
be  galled  by  a  foreign  power  j  amongst  the  first  were,  Dermod 
More  MacCarthy,  king  of  Desmond,  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of 
Thomond  and  Limerick,  Donnald  MacGilla  Phadruig,  prince 
ofOssory,  O'Faolan,  lord  of  Dessie,  and  Morrogh  Macl?loinn, 
prince  of  Meath.  Henry,  having  received  the  homage  of  these 
princes,  made  them  great  presents,  and  promised  to  maintain 
them  in  the  possession  of  their  estates  and  dignities, — a  prom- 
ise which  he  took  good  care  not  to  fulfil. 

The  monarch  Roderick,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  necessities 
of  the  times,  and  to  hold  an  interview  with  Henry ;  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  them,  through  the  interference  of  St. 
Laurence  O'Toole,  and  O'Dubhay,  Ab.  of  Tuam.  The  con- 
ditions were,  "  that  Roderick  should  pay  a  tribute  to  Henry 
and  still  retain  the  title  of  monarch,  with  the  provincial  kings 
•  subject  to  him  as  before/'  The  only  princes,  who  nobly  sup- 
ported their  independence  against  Henry,  were,  the  Hy-Nialls 
of  Ulster,  and  some  princes  of  Oonnaught,  as  Baker  and 
Stanihurst  narrate. 

Henry  retired  to  Dublin,  to  winter  quarters,  but  shortly 
after  hearing  of  the  revolt  of  his  son,  Henry,  and  his  brothers 
against  him,  and  that  Pope  Alexander  III.  sent  two  cardinals 
to  inquire  into  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  with  orders  to 
excommunicate  the  king,  and  put  the  country  under  an  inter- 
dict, he  set  sail  for  England  during  the  feast  of  Easter.  He  then 
sailed  for  Normandy,  to  check  the  rebellion  of  his  three  sons, 
Henry,  Richard,  and  Geoffry,  against  him,  caused  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  own  Queen  Eleanor,  because  of  the  many  concu- 
bines supported  by  the  king,  in  violation  of  conjugal  fidelity. 
What  a  monster  to  undertake  the  improvement  of  the  morality 
of  any  people  ! 
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As  Henry  could  not  attend  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  he  like  a 
skilful  and  perfidious  politician,  divided  among  his  English 
chiefs  the  lands  of  the  Irish  princes,  a  direct  infringement  on 
the  promises  he  made,  "  of  maintaining  them  in  their  wealth 
and  dignities." 

To  Strongbow  he  gave  the  entire  of  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  Dublin,  and  other  maritime  towns  and  strong- 
places  which  he  reserved  for  himself.  This  fact  is  given  in 
Ware's  Antiquities.  This  donation  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  a  charter,  granted  by  king  John  to  William  Marshall,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  tower  of  London. 
Strongbow,  through  the  liberality  of  his  prince,  was  generous 
to  his  own  favourites  ;  to  Eaymond,  his  brother-in-law,  he  gave 
the  lands  of  Idrone,  Fethert,  and  Glascarrig;  to  Hervey  de 
Monte  Mnrisco,  the  lands  of  O'Carthy ;  to  Maurice  Prender- 
gast  the  lands  of  Fernegenelan ;  to  Meyler  Fitzstephen,  the 
district  of  Carbery  ;  to  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Naas,  and  Wick- 
low;  to  Vivian  de  Cursun,  Ratheny,  near  Dublin  ;  to  Robert 
Birmingham,  the  domain  of  O'Connor  Faly ;  to  Adam  of 
Hereford,  the  barony  of  Salt,  near  the  Salmon-leap  in  Kildare, 
and  to  Milo  Fitzdavid  the  district  of  Ovak  in  Ossory.  Strong- 
bow, after  giving  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage  to  Robert 
de  Quincy,  whom  he  made  constable  of  Leinster,  set  out  at 
the  head  of  1,000  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  to  attack  the  pos- 
sessions of  O'Dempsy  of  Offaly,  where  afterburning  and  plun- 
dering some  villages,  he  lost  his  son-in-law,  Quincy,  who  left 
one  daughter,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Philip,  son  of  Maurice 
Preudergast.  Henry  II.,  without  the  least  shadow  of  right 
whatever,  granted  the  extensive  territory  of  Meath,  the  pos- 
session of  Maurice  O'Melaghlin,  and  the  domain  of  the  Irish 
monarchs,  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who  exercised  unheard  of  cruel- 
ties on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  order  to  secure  him- 
self in  the  possession  of  his  uujustly  acquired  property. 
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O'Melaghlin,  exasperated  at  these  horrible  devastations, 
agreed  to  meetDe  Lacy,  in  conference  at  Tara*  to  bring  matters 
to  an  issue.    At  the  meeting,  the  prince  of  Meath  loudly  in- 

*  THE    PALACES,    COURTS,     PARLIAMENT    HOUSE,  AND 
PARLIAMENT    OF  TARA. 

There  is  no  Irishman  whose  heart  does  not  heat  high  at  the  very  name 
of  Royal  Tara.  The  song  of  our  own  immortal  Moore, — translated  into 
Irish  by  the  distinguished  Archbishop  of  Tuam, — "  The  Harp  that  once 
through  Tara's  Halls,"  has  charms  for  every  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
Every  Irishman,  of  every  phase  of  creed  or  policy,  is  proud  of  his  native 
land  and  her  ancient  fame.  Feis  Teamhra  (Fiss  Thevra)  or  the  parliament 
of  Tara,  and  its  great  legislator  and  monareh,  Ollamh  Fodhla  (Oliav  Fyola) 
form  a  noble  theme  for  any  pen.  He  was  to  Ireland  what  Solon  was  to 
Athens,  what  Lucurgus — the  Spartan  lawgiver — was  to  Lacedemon ;  he  was 
the  eight  hin  descent  from  Milesius,  King  of  Gallicia,  or  Biscany,  in  Spain, 
and  was  son  of  Fiachnadh  Fionn  Scotagh  (Finn  Scoagh)  son  of  Seanna, 
son  of  Artrigh,  son  of  Eivric,  son  of  Heber,  son  of  Ir,  eon  of  Milesius. 
Ir's  descendants  were  the  most  distinguished  for  renown  in  arms,  literature, 
and  all  sciences.  Ollav  reigned  forty  years  according  to  O'Flaherti,  but 
thirty  according  to  Mac  Curtin  and  Keating.  The  radices  of  his  name  are 
"  Oil "  all,  and  lamh  (lawv)  hand — that  is  to  say,  handy  or  learned  in 
every  refined  art.  According  to  a  homely  but  well  understood  phrase,  he 
was,  what  is  popularly  termed,  "  Jack  of  all  Trades."  He  could  wear  the 
crown,  wield  the  sceptre,  use  the  sword,  act  the  lawgiver,  sit  as  judge, 
become  the  advocate,  write  poetry,  with  fairy  finger  touch  the  harp,  com- 
pose history,  investigate  antiquities,  and  exhibit  himself  as  a  monarch  of 
the  most  profound  erudition,  the  most  courtly  manners,  the  most  unbound- 
ed regal  munificence  and  splendor  in  entertaining  the  sub-kings,  their 
queens,  the  nobles,  the  military,  the  antiquarians,  annalists,  poets,  bards, 
and  their  respective  attendants.  Mac  Curtin  says  that  he  wielded  the 
sceptre  of  Tara,  a.m.,  3082,  a.c.  922  years.  This  would  be,  if  we  allow 
the  age  of  the  world  to  have  been  4004  when  Christ  was  born  ;  but,  if 
4021  be  the  age,  he  ruled  939  a  c,  but  much  earlier  according  to  the  A.  F. 
Masters.  The  reader  must  not  value  much  the  variation  of  dates  as  long 
as  all  agree  on  the  leading  fact.  In  matters  of  high  antiquity  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  a  true  date.  Printing  or  engraving  alone,  which  did  not 
exist  until  the  15th  century,  could  secure  a  moral  certainty  as  to  dates. 

TARA   AND  OLLAV. 
No  more  than  a  hasty  description  of  Ollav  and  his  palace  can  be  here 
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veighed  against  the  injustice  of  the  King  of  England,  who  sent 
robbers  to  invade  his  patrimonies,  and  that  of  his  ancestors  in 
order  to  enrich  libertines  and  outlaws,  who  consumed  the  pro- 
inserted,  though  the  topic  affords  an  ample  and  a  brilliant  theme.  The 
hall,  in  which  the  parliament  met,  was  a  wooden  *  building,  300  feet  long,  45 
high,  75  broad,  and  having  fourteen  doors  to  afford  facile  entrance  to  all ; 
the  great  state  room  being  built  from  east  to  west.  It  had  a  stated  place 
for  each  king,  prince,  and  senator,  in  provincial  order,  those  of  each 
province  sitting  next  each  other.  In  the  centre  of  the  senatorial  hall  was 
enthroned  the  king  paramount,  and  looking  to  the  west,  the  princes  and 
deputies  of  Munster  on  his  left,  those  of  Ulster  on  his  right,  of  Leinster 
in  front,  and  those  of  Connaught  to  the  rere,  to  guard  and  watch  the 
whole.  So  writes  Rev.  Mr.  Hansbrow,  a  Presbyterian.  The  great  court, 
4 '  Miochiiart"  the  royal  palace  of  the  king  paramount,  was  surrounded  by 
four  other  royal  ones  for  the  provincial  kings.  Not  far  from  these  were 
three  spacious  courts.  One  for  the  queens,  the  ladies  of'rank,  and  their 
respective  households.  This  was  splendidly  fitted  up,  nor  are  we  to  feel 
surprised  that  such  was  the  fact,  whereas  that  of  Queen  Dido  is  represented 
by  Virgil  so  gorgeous,  though  long  anterior  to  the  palace  of  Tara.  The 
second  was  for  state  prisoners,  who  used  to  be  treated  with  marked  atten- 
tion according  to  their  stations.  Some  of  them  used  to  be  loaded  with 
golden  chains  to  mark  their  rank.  A  country  that  could  thus  load  their 
captives  with  the  precious  metal,  must  have  had  it  in  abundance.  The 
third  court  resembled  our  Four  Courts,  and  to  it  was  attached  a  prison  for 
felons,  6uch  as  Richmond  Bridewell,  or  Newgate.  In  this  last  court  were 
held  the  assizes.  The  judges  decided  all  cases  brought  before  them.  The 
judges,  poets,  Druids,  and  53  antiquaries,  met  in  this  last  place  to  decide 
law  cases,  settle  disputes,  regulate  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  fix 
punishments  for  delinquents.    In  this  respect  our  early  courts  of  law 

*  U  p  to  1666  almost  all  the  houses  of  London  were  made  of  timber,  as 
can  be  seen  in  Tegg's  Historian's  Guide.  In  that  year,  1666,  four  hundred 
streets,  and  13,000  houses  were  burned  to  the  ground,  which  caused  a  law  to 
be  enacted,  requiring  that  henceforth  houses  were  to  be  built  of  stone  or 
bricks.  The  fire  lasted  four  days  and  as  many  nights ;  the  ruins  of  the  city 
covered  430  acres.  Timber  was  so  plentiful  in  Ireland  it  was  found  much 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  to  erect  houses  of  that  material,  especially  as 
Irish  oak  was  so  durable.  But  any  buildings,  which  necessarily  required  to 
be  raised  to  a  great  height,  as  "  Round  Towers,''  were  constructed  of  stone, 
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perty  of  their  fathers  in  profligacy,  and  debauchery.  This  just 
rebuke  cost  him  dearly.  Having  been  stabbed  by  Griffin, 
brother  of  Raymond  le  Gros,  with  a  poignard  as  he  mounted 

resembled  those  of  England  :  it  was  only  in  the  place,  or  wherever  the  King 
of  England  resided,  even  for  a  time,  criminal  and  civil  cases  were  heard  and 
decided.  This  system  was  found  both  inconvenient  and  injurious  to  the 
parties  interested.  Judges  of  assize  were  appointed  to  go  on  circuit  for  the 
purpose  of  obviagting  the  loss  of  time  and  money,  consequent  on  bringing 
persons  to  one  place  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But 
suoh  a  necessity  was  not  in  Ireland,  as,  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  there 
were  local  hereditary  judges  whose  business  was  to  expound  the  statute  and 
common  law — or  the  written  and  unwritten  law.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say, 
that  these  judges  decided  on  their  own  authority.  They  referred  to  prece- 
dents and  the  laws  of  the  imperial  parliament  of  Tara,  as  English  judges 
at  the  present  day  in  reference  to  English  laws.  The  Irish  Brehons 
decided  cases,  taking  the  traditional  customs  and  supreme  written  laws 
of  the  island  as  their  guides.  The  ladies'  court  was  kept  with  great  splen- 
dour ;  and  etiquette  of  the  most  refined  character  was  observed  ;  the 
parliament  sat  about  the  fourth  of  November.  During  three  days  before, 
and  as  many  after  the  first  of  the  month,  the  royal  families  held  three  levees, 
exchanging  courtly  visits,  and  exercising  the  most  profuse  hospitality  with 
the  greatest  pomp  and  elegance,  making  mutual  presents,  and  thus  estab- 
lishing lasting  friendship.  Such  was  the  royal  grandeur  of  old  Tara  in  the 
days  of  Ollav.  It  is  then  no  wonder,  that  we  look  back  with  regret  on  the 
past  magnificence  of  the  golden  age  of  that  once  royal,  still  rich  Meath. 
Every  Irish  heart  throbs  with  tearful  joy  at  the  bare  recital  of  "The  Harp 
that  once  through  Tara's  Hall." 

The  parliament  was  triennial.  The  persons  of  the  senators  were  held 
sacred  ;  so  much  so,  that  any  attempt  to  injure  them  during  the  sessions, 
was  death  without  a  possibility  of  pardon  ;  to  any  man  who  offered  violence 
to  a  woman,  the  like  penalty  was  also  awarded.  These  circumstances  are 
written  by  eminent  scholars  of  all  nations,  more  so  than  by  native  writers. 
This  is  but  one  evidence  of  their  great  truthfulness.  Before  the  parlia- 
mentary session  commenced,  the  whole  assembly,  kings,  chiefs,  senators, 
civil  and  military  officers,  bards,  annalists,  and  antiquaries,  dined  together 
in  a  sumptuous  way.  When  dinner  had  been  prepared  and  all  strangers 
removed,  the  Grand  Marshal  ordered  the  chief  trumpeter  to  sound  three 
times,  with  a  pause  between  each.  At  the  first  signal  the  shield-bearers  of 
the  princes  and  deputies  advanced  to  the  grand  entrance,  and  gave  their 
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his  horse  j  he  was  next  beheaded,  and  his  head  brought  to 
England  as  that  of  a  traitor  and  rebel.  De  Lacy,  like 
Strongbow,  gave  extensive  possessions  to  his  own  favourites. 

masters'  shields  in  charge  of  the  Marshal,  who  got  them  hung  up  in 
order  of  precedence.  On  the  second  blast,  the  shield-bearers  of  the 
generals  did  as  the  others,  and  so  did  the  Marshal,  but  ordering  the  latter 
to  be  placed  in  a  second  row.  On  the  third  signal  the  members  all 
gracefullv  entered,  and  took  their  seats  under  their  shields,  which  they 
knew  by  their  particular  crests  ;  the  poets  and  antiquarians  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  and  teh  great  officers  of  court  at  the  other.  After  dinner  the 
business  commenced,  soberly  and  solemnly,  remarks,  Hansbrow.  What  a 
model  for  our  Christian  monarchs  and  senators  !  At  this  sitting  they 
repealed  bad  laws ;  enacted  or  improved  good  laws.  "When  the  legal 
business  had  terminated,  the  records  of  the  nation,  likewise  those  of  the 
sub -king,  the  chiefs,  and  other  families,  were  investigated.  Such  as  had 
been  approved  of,  were  ordered  to  be  copied  into  the  great  National 
Register,  the  Psalter  of  Tara  ;  whilst  such  as  were  found  to  be  false,  were 
condemned,  and  if  the  falsification  was  proven  to  be  deliberate,  the  poet, 
annalist,  or  antiquary,  was  fined  and  degraded.  The  sub-kings  and  the 
chiefs  had  each  his  bard  and  historian.  Each  was  most  jealous  of  his 
master's  fame  and  honor,  and  therefore  each  was  a  check  on  the  other  ; 
and  when  all  princes,  chiefs,  officers,  historians,  assembled  face  to  face 
"  soberly  and  solemnly,  "  (as  Hansbrow  writes)  not  heated  with  wine,  it  was 
easy  to  detect  and  punish  any  attempt  at^a  falsification  of  facts.  From  this 
course  it  is  quite  clear  to  any  unbiassed  mind,  that  there  has,  never,  existed 
a  more  authentic  work  than  the  Psalter  of  Tara.  Here,  again,  we  have  an 
irrefragable  proof  of  Ireland's  early  claim  to  letters.  How  could  records 
be  preserved  without  characters  of  some  kind  ?  or  how  could  they 
be  examined  ?  how  could  parties  be  punished  for  falsifying  them  ? 
how  could  the  parliament  approve  of  them  if  they  were  not  placed 
before  them  ?  and  how  could  they  be  voted  to  be  inserted  into  the 
Psalter  of  Tara  ?  It  can,  therefore,  be  truly  asserted  that  we  had 
letters  of  some  kind  in  the  days  of  Ollav,  be  that  900  or  only  700  years 
before  Christ.  But  certain  it  is  that  the  use  of  letters  was  ever  in  Ireland 
up  to  the  days  of  Ollav.  The  Druids,  who  had  the  tuition  of  the  youth  to 
look  after,  practised  memory  rather  than  writings,  that  hereby  they  might 
the  more  easily  deceive.  Ollav  would  have  no  false  records  ;  he  should 
have  an  infallible  registry  of  facts.  He  knew  the  force  of  "  litera  scripta 
manet."  Man  might  forget  or  falsify,  but  the  deliberate  resolutions  cf 
sober  men  might  be  relied  on,  and  Ollav  would  have  monarch,  prince,  chiet, 
13 
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To  Hugh  Tyrrell  he  gave  the  territory  of  Gastleknock,  to 
William  Pettit,  Castlebrick,  to  Meyler  Fitzhenry  the  lands  of 
Magheran,  &c,  to  Gilbert  Nangle,  the  land  of  Magherigallen ; 

and  servant  equally  bound  by  them.  Many  of  the  Irish  Pagan  kings 
made  the  same  searching  inquiry  into  the  annals,  especially  Cormac 
O'Quinn,  and  Laoghaire  (O'Leary)  who  ruled  when  St.  Patrick  arrived. 
There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  pursued  the  same  plan,  and  consequently, 
no  country  has  such  ancient  and  -authentic  records  as  we  have.  What  a 
glorious  mouarch  !  what  a  grand  constitution  at  so  early  a  period  I  What 
great  minds,  what  massive  intellects,  what  penetrating  genius,  what  pro- 
found talents,  what  erudition  and  incorruptibility  our  Pagan  ancestors 
possessed ;  we  blush  at  the  degeneracy  of  these  Christian  days,  when 
such  general  corruption,  depravity,  and  vice,  sweep  over  the  land.  It 
would  not  be  so  if  our  great  men  and  monarchs  studied  the  history  of  the 
past,  and  learned  from  it  how  to  hate  vice  and  appreciate  a  high  sense  of 
honor  as  practised  by  even  Pagans.  If  Irishmen  will  study  the  history  of 
their  own  country  they  will  be  better  fitted  for  every  walk  of  life,  whether 
artizau,  senator,  or  clergyman 

THE  IRISH  COATS  OF  ARMS. 
Connected  with  this  subject  that  of  the  coats  of  arms  of  those  days.  Up 
to  the  reign  of  Fodhla  (Fyola,)  there  was  but  one  such  amongst  the  Irish. 
It  was  a  dead  serpent.  The  origin  of  it  was  this  :  Moses  and  Niul  met — 
the  Israelites  in  their  flight  from  Egypt  had  banners,  each  having  a  par- 
ticular device.  The  tribe  of  Levi  had  the  ark,  that  of  Judah,  a  lion,  and  so 
on.  Now  it  is  recorded  that  Gadelas,  the  son  of  Niul,  was  cured  of  the 
bite  of  a  serpent  by  the  touch  of  the  rod  of  Moses,  and  that  therefore  Sru 
in  selecting  a  device  for  banners,  adopted  as  his  crest  a  dead  serpent.  This 
account,  Keating  states,  he  has  taken  from  the  book  of  (Leath  Cuind) 
Lecan.  Until  the  reign  of  Fyola  there  was  only  one  device  (the  dead 
serpent)  amongst  the  Irish  ;  but  at  the  triennial  parliament,  a  coat  of  arms 
was  assigned  to  each  prince  and  noble,  to  be  henceforth  adopted  by  him 
as  a  distinctive  mark  of  rank.  The  Irish  annalists  hand  us  down  an 
exact  description  of  the  coats  of  arms  of  almost  every  nation.  For  instance, 
they  say  that  Hercules  bore  a  lion  rampant ;  Hector,  two  lions  combatant ; 
the  Romans,  an  eagle.  We  have  the  shield  of  Achilles  explained  as  having 
delineated  on  it  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  planets  ;  a  sphere 
with  celestial  bodies,  the  situation  of  the  earth,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
tide,  as  well  as  other  uncommon  ornamentations,  which  rendered  it  an 
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to  Jocelin,  Navna,  and  to  Robert  de  Lacy,  the  district  of 
Rathever;  to  Adam  de  Feipo,  the  territory  Skrime  ;  to  Gilbert 
de  Nugent,  the   district  of  Delvin,  the  patrimony  of  the 

object  of  great  admiration  and  contention  after  his  death.  The  crests  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Augustus  Caesar,  and  other  men  of  olden  days  are 
given  in  detail.  In  fact  everything  contained  in  our  old  documents  is  apt 
to  make  us  love  still  more  this  old  green  isle.  Adam  Smith,  and  nearly  all 
English  writers,  admit  that  nothing  for  certain  is  known  to  them  of  England 
until  Csesar's  time,  and  many  of  them  confess  that  there  is  no  authentic 
document  regarding  their  country  until  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
This  is  their  own  confession,  and  not  our  charge  of  their  want  of  early 
civilisation,  which,  it  is  said,  thej  now  possess,  and  which  Ireland  ever  had 
and  yet  has,  and  will  have  to  the  end  of  time. 

MILITARY  WEAPONS  AND  KNIGHTS. 
In  those  early  ages,  the  shield  alone  was  all  their  defensive  armour,  for 
the  body,  their  chief  offensive  weapons  were  the  sword,  javelin  and  arrow.* 
They  never  made  use  of  coats  of  mail,  or  any  other  casing,  than  that  of  the  hel- 
met which  covered  the  head  and  shoulders,  In  latter  times,  (as  Ware  judici- 
ously remarks,)  the  foot  were  of  two  sorts,  the  heavy  and  light-armed  ;  the 
first  were  called  Galloglachs,  armed  with  an  helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  bound 
with  iron  rings.  They  were  also  girded  with  long  swords.   They  fought  oc- 

*  In  the  reign  of  Crimthan  Niadhnar,  namely,  in  the  first  century,  they 
got  the  use  of  the  Cran  Tabhail,  a  machine  from  whence  they  shot  stones 
on  the  enemy's  intreuchments,  or,  occasionally,' on  their  ranks,  in  the  day 
of  battle.  O'Heosy,  contrasting  the  ancient  discipline  with  that  of  modern 
ages,  since  the  conquest,  complains  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  natives  in  his 
own  times,  in  the  following  lines  : 

Ni  faicthear  Gille  a  ngeall  Tresa.    Na  trealamh  laoich 

laimh  re  Cuilt ; 
Na  colg  al  deol  dearnann  laimhe.    Ni  cheanglann  reo 

fainne  Fuilt. 

No  more  their  captured  youth,  in  battle  won, 

Startles  the  foe  :  no  more  his  arms  beside 

The  soldier  sleeps ;  nor  sucks  the  sword  his  palm  ; 

Nor  from  the  field,  snow-sheeted,  does  he  spring 

At  battle's  call,  his  tresses  bound  in  frost. 
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O'Finellans  -.  and  to  Hugh  de  Hose,  a  district  in  Meath,  for- 
merly the  patrimony  of  Maol  Sachiin.  These  facts  are  to  be 
found  in  Mac  Geoghegan's  history  of  Ireland.    In  the  mean 

casionally  with  a  most  keen  axe,  after  the  manner  of  the  Gauls,  mentioned 
by  Marcellinus.  Their  light-armed  infantry  (called  Keherns)  fought  with 
bearded  javelins,  and  short  daggers,  called  Skeyns.  Cambrensis  informs  us, 
"  that  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.  the  Trish  had  three  kinds  of  weapons  in  use  ; 
short  launces,  two  javelins,  and  broad  battle-axes  extremely  well  tempered, 
which  last  they  borrowed  from  the  Norwegians.  Against  the  force  of  these 
weapons,  neither  helmet,  nor  cuirass,  was  a  sufficient  defence  ;  so  that,  in 
our  days,  it  is  common  to  see  the  whole  thigh  cut  off  at  one  stroke,  though 
ever  so  well  cased  in  armour  ;  that  limb  dropping  down  on  one  side  of  the 
horse,  and  the  dying  body  on  the  other.  They,  moreover,  gall  the  enemy 
extremely  with  hand-stones,  when  other  weapons  fail :  and,  at  this  manner 
of  fighting,  no  nation  is  more  expert."    Stanihurst*  is  more  particular  and 

*  The  Equestrian  is  the  first  order.    But  the  Irish  Knights  differ  greatly 
in  manners  and  customs  from  those  of  other  nations.    For  they  grasp  their 
pikes  or  lances,  which  are  very  heavy,  about  the  middle,  not  holding  them 
pendant  at  their  sides,  under  their  arms,  but  brandishing  them  above  their 
heads,  and  launching  them  with  the  main  force  and  strength  of  their  arms. 
Their  horses  are  also  docile  and  of  a  superior  breed,  with  which  they  engage 
the  numerous  bands  of  the  enemy,  or  avoid  their  attack,  by  bending  their 
bodies,  should  the  contest  or  fight  be  unequal.    These  movements  are 
performed,  generally  speaking,  without  any  great  trouble  to  the  horseman, 
though  he  should  hold  the  reins  ever  so  loosely  ;  for  none  are  more  tractable 
than  the  Irish  horses.    They  never  wear  great  hats  on  horseback  ;  more- 
over, they  raise  up  their  legs  so  high,  and  move  on  the  road  so  lightly,  how 
foul  and  miry  soever,  without  any  succussion,  that  they  do  not  so  much  as 
even  soil  their  boots  or  shoes.    Besides,  they  do  not  mount  on  horseback 
by  means  of  stirrups,  nor  allow  auxiliaries  so  trifling,  in  their  opinion,  to 
cling  to  their  trappings.    But  they  seize  with  the  left  hand  the  ears  of  the 
horses,  or  else  that  part  of  the  mane,  which  hangs  down  on  the  forehead,  and 
while  the  animals  bend  their  heads  quietly  down,  on  one  side,  the  horsemen, 
though  dressed  in  coats  of  mail,  or  great  cloaks,  spring  aloft,  and  with  won- 
derful agility,  vault  suddenly  astride  into  the  saddles,  which  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  pack-saddles.    But  that  mode  of  getting  on  horseback  is  so 
familiar,  and  so  much  the  practice  among  them,  that  this  qualification  is 
less  a  subject  of  praise,  than  a  deficiency  in  it  is  foul  and  disgraceful. 
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time  "Earl  Strongbow,  after  placing  garrisons  in  all  the  towns 
and  castles  in  Ireland,  in  the  power  of  the  English,  repaired  to 
Normandy,  to  assist  Henry,  who  was  hard  pressed  by  his  ene- 

elegant  in  describing  the  military  art  of  the  Irish  in  his  time  ;  with  the  ad- 
dition, that  the  Irish  soldiery  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  cruel.  He  con- 
fined  the  observation,  no  doubt,  to  latter  times.    It  was  the  consequence  of 

They  seldom  ride  geldings,  though  gentle  as  the  Spanish  Genet,  and  only 
feed  mares  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  Nothing  degrades  the  character 
of  a  horseman  so  much  as  to  ride  on  a  mare,  nothing  so  much  excites  the 
laughter  and  scoffs  of  the  spectators.  The  next  order  to  that  of  the  eques- 
trian, is  the  Infantry,  which  consists  of  a  description  of  soldiers,  whom  the 
natives  call  Galloglachs.  They  are  dressed  in  cloaks,  and  cassocks.  They  are 
men  of  great  stature,  of  more  than  ordinary  strength  of  limb, powerful  swords- 
men, but,  at  the  same  time,  altogether  sanguinary,  and,  by  no  means,  inclined 
to  give  quarter.  A  hatred  for  humanity,  in  their  estimation,  is  the  height  of 
humanity.*  Their  weapons  are  one  foot  in  length,  resembling  double-bladed 
hatchets,  almost  sharper  than  razors,  fixed  to  shafts  of  more  than  ordinary 
length,  with  which  when  they  strike,  they  inflict  a  dreadful  wound.  Before 
any  one  is  admitted  into  their  College,  he  swears,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  he  never  will  flinch,  or  turn  his  back,  when  he  comes  into 
action.  This  custom,  however,  begins  to  grow  obsolete.  In  every  sharp 
and  severe  engagement,  should  they  come  to  close  fighting,  they  either  soon 
kill,  or  are  killed,  They  are,  undoubtedly,  men  of  great  courage  and 
strength  of  body,  and  constitute  the  basis  and  power  of  the  Irish  army. 
The  third  order  comprises  likewise  another  kiad  of  infantry,  and  light-armed 
swordsmen,  called  Kami  by  the  Irish.  They  whirl  about  their  lances, 
calculated  for  attack  or  defence,  so  very  powerfully,  and  with  such  rapidity, 
that  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  they  appear  to  form  a  circle.  They  fight 
armed  with  targets,  or  iron  gauntlets.  They  go  to  battle  in  uniform,  neither 
very  heavy  nor  cumbersome.  They  wound  men  and  horses  at  a  distance,  with 
darts  and  javelins  ;  and  begin  the  fight,  hand  to  hand,  with  drawn  swords. 
They  are  famous  slingers ;  but  of  the  scientific  use  of  military  weapons, 
they  are  entirely  ignorant*  as  well  as  of  the  gymnastic  art  of  the  gladiators. 
They  seldom  attack  the  enemy  with  the  point,  but  wound  them  with 
frequent  strokes.  They  are  wonderfully  delighted  with  sharp-pointed  and 
keen-edged  swords,  and  use  all  their  diligence  lest  they  should  contract  rust 
or  their  points  be  blunted. — Stan  de  Keb.  Hibern.  p.  41,42.  Thus  far, 
Stanihurst,  with  the  fidelity  of  a  good  observer  of  what  passed  in  his  own 
time  ;  but  what  follows,  is,  in  general,  false  and  ridiculous. 

*  This  is  the  language  of  an  inveterate  libeller. 
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rnies  tliere ;  after  some  time  lie  returned  by  orders  of  Henry  to 
Ireland,  as  deputy,  with  Raymond  le  Gros  as  his  colleague.  On 
his  return,  De  Lacy  gave  him  up  the  city  of  Dublin  ;  and  Rob- 
ert Fitzbernarcl,  Robert  Ei:zstephen,  and  Maurice  Prendergast 
were  ordered  to  go  to  England,  where  they  defeated  Robert, 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  brought  him  prisoner  to  the  king  to  Nor- 
mandy.   Strongbow  took  the  command  of  the  troops  from 
Hervey  de  Mont  Maurisco,  and  gave  it  to  Raymond  le  Gros, 
who  led  them  into  the  territory  of  Desie,  belonging  to  the 
O'Fcelans,  where  they  laid  waste  the  wdiole  country,  and  sent 
great  booty  by  sea  to  Waterford,  under  the  command  of  Adrian 
de  Hereford  ;  and  Raymond  proceeded  by  land  w  ith  a  booty  of 
cattle,  to  the  number  of  4,000.    Having  arrived  in  Waterford, 
he  heard  of  his  father's  death,  and  retired  to  the  castle  of  Carew, 
in  Wales,  determined  to  lead  a  private  life.    After  the  retire- 
ment of  Raymond,  the  command  of  the  army  devolved  on 
Hervey,  who  led  them  on  to  make  incursions  on  Limerick,  but 
he  was  intercepted  on  his  way,  by  Roderick  O'Connor,  the 
monarch,  at  Thurles,  wdiere  1700  of  the  English  lay  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle.     O'Connors  allies  were,  the  princes  of  ' 
Connaught,  O'Melaghlin  and  O'Neill,  prince  of  Tyrone.  This 
fact  is  told  by  Gerald  Barry,  c.  9,  687 ;  it  is  also  recorded  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Eour  Masters  at  1174  A.D.    The  monarch 
animated  by  this  success,  laid  waste  the  entire  territory  of 
Meath,  in  possession  of  the  English.    Strongbow,  alarmed  at 
the  fate  of  his  countrymen,  sent  word  to  Raymond  le  Gros  that 
he  would  give  him  his  sister  Basilia,  in  marriage,  if  he  came  to 
free  him  from  his  difficulties.   Raymond,  well  pleased  with  the 

a  long  butchering  civil  war,  wherein  extirpation  is  the  object,  on  both  sides. 
Cruelty  becomes  familiar,  insatiable  and  boundless.  When  old  Heber  Mac 
Mahon,  bishop  of  Clogher,  harangued  O'Neil's  army  at  Benburb,  he  in- 
veighed vehemently  against  the  accustomed  inhumanity  of  the  soldiery. 
He  conjured  them,  by  the  duty  they  owed  to  God  and  man,  to  give  fair 
quarter  to  the  enemy,  if  Providence  gave  success,  on  that  day,  to  their  arms. 
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proposal,  embarked  for  Ireland,  with  his  cousin,  Milo,  and  1  00 
horse  and  300  foot.  On  his  arrival  he  facilitated  the  escape 
of  Strongbow  from  Waterford,  aud  left  it  to  be  plundered  by  the 
Danes,  who  put  all  the  English  to  the  sword.  The  marriage  of 
Raymond  with  Basilia,  sister  of  Strongbow,  was  celebrated  at 
Wexford,  with  all  pomp  and  splendor.  He  was  then  appointed 
constable  of  Leinster,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army 
and  recovered  all  the  English  possessions  in  Meath.  In  this 
year,  Hervey  married  Nesta,  cousin  of  Raymond,  and  daughter 
of  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  and  Eliva,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl,  was 
married  to  William,  eldest  son  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald. 

The  eminent  and  celebrated  Irish  writers  immediately  before, 
and  at  the  arrival  of  the  English,  were  Cuan  O'Lochain  (Loftus) 
alluded  to  in  high  terms  in  "The  A.  Four  Masters,"  by  the  emi- 
nent annalist,  Tighernach,  and  in  the  annals  of  Innisfallen  ;  such 
were  his  virtues  and  talents, that  on  the  death  of  Malachi  of  Tara 
he, with  Corcoran,  a  priest,  were  appoinited  as  joint  regents  of  Ire- 
land ;  some  of  his  brilliant  poetic  compositions  exist  in  several 
private  libraries,  Cumarec,  a  poet,  the  son  of  Ainmhiree  ( ayn 
viry )\s>  thus  mentioned  by  Tighernach  the  annalist.  "  The  son  of 
Aynvirg,  chief  judge  (of  Armagh,  and  flood  of  knowledge,  or 
science,)  of  Ireland."  Kinfola  O'Cuill  (Gill,)  Dudley,  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  who  wrote  the  annals  of  Ireland  down  to  his 
own  time  ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Ulster.  Donagh 
0' Foley  ;  some  of  his  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  book  of 
Bailymote  and  Leacan.  Morrogh  CTCarty  of  Oonnaught,  Giolla 
Caomhghin  ( Kevin )  a  distinguished  poet  and  historian  ;  his 
works  are  numerous.  Tighernach,  the  annalist,  abbot  of  Clon- 
macnoise,  whose  records  are  looked  up  as  a  model.  Maol  Josa, 
a  divine,  whose  poetic  pen  was  devoted  to  religion.  Tanad 
O'Mulconry,  Coleman  O'Shannon,  Abbot  Flann,  poets ;  the 
poems  of  the  last  are  polished,  learned  and  numerous.  O'Lon- 
on  ;  Cuchouacht  O'Daly,  O'^Cassidy  (both  poets  of  Meath,) 
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O'Dunn,  chief  bard  of  Leinster,  O'Regan,  secretary  of  the  king, 
Mac  Morrough  •  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Limerick,  Celsas,  and 
O'Morgair,  archbishops  of  Armagh,  Congan,  aCistercian  Monk. 
Space  does  not  allow  us  to  mention  many  other  eminent  writers 
of  those  days. 

About  1172  A.D.,  Henry  II.  sent  Nicholas,  prior  of  Wall- 
ingford,  and  William  Pitz-Aldelm,  with  a  supposed  Bull  of 
Alexander  III.  purporting  to  confirm  that  of  Adrian  IV.,  and 
which,  it  is  pretended,  was  approved  of  by  an  assembly  of  the 
bishops  at  Waterford,  making  Henry  lord  of  Ireland,  with 
other  important  privileges.  Never  was  a  greater  fraud  than 
the  alleged  bull.  Henry  the  Second,  who  did  everything  to 
annoy  Pope  Alexander  III.  since  1159  to  1172,  and  whose 
own  kingdom  of  England  was  placed  under  an  interdict  in 
consequence  of  the  king's  sinful  life,  was  not  such  a  man  to 
whom  it  was  likely  the  Pope  would  grant  power  over  a  reli- 
gious people  which  was  never  under  an  interdict. 

About  this  time  Raymond,  joined  by  Donald  Mac  Giolla 
Phadrig,  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  where 
Donald  O'Brien,  its  king,  had  taken  shelter,  and,  after  pillaging 
the  city,  placed  a  garrison  in  it  under  the  command  of 
Meyler  de  St.  David,  and  returned  to  Wexford.  Roderick 
O'Connor,  finding  it  impossible  to  check  the  disorders  of  the 
English,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Henry  through  Catholicus, 
abbot  of  Tuam,  Concord,  abbot  of  St.  Brennan  of  Clonfert, 
and  Laurence,  his  chancellor.  The  king  received  them  kindly 
at  Windsor,  and  granted  peace  to  Roderick,  with  the  title  of 
tributary  king.  t  Hervey,  jealous  of  Raymond  in  consequence 
of  the  preference,  given  to  him  by  the  troops,  and  being  deprived 
of  the  office  of  Constable  of  Leinster,  wrote  a  letter  to  Henry 
II.  representing  him  as  an  intriguing  and  popular  character, 
and  likely  to  corrupt  his  majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland.*  Henry 
*  W.  Annals  Hib.  c.  Reign  Henry  II. 
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immediately,  sent  commissioners  with  orders  to  bring  Raymond 
to  England.  Meanwhile,  Limerick  was  besieged  by  Donald 
O'Brien ;  and  Strongbow  and  the  commissioners  thought  it 
prudent  to  despatch  llaymond  to  Limerick,  with  a  troop  of 
80  knights,  200  horse,  and  300  foot,  and  Donald,  prince  of 
Ossory,  and  Murrougb,  prince  of  Kinsellach,  as  allies.  Donald 
O'Brien  came  to  meet  them  to  Oashel,  where  he  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  and,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  was  routed. 
Raymond,  at  this  time,  assisted  Dermod  Mac  Carthy,  king 
of  Desmond,  to  quell  the  revolt  of  his  son,  Cormac,  who 
attempted  to  dethrone  him.  Raymond,  as  a  requital  for  .this 
service,  got  a  territory  in  Kerry,  where  he  established  his  son 
Maurice,  whose  descendants  are  called  Claim  Morris. 

Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Strigul  (Strongbow),  after  exercising 
his  tyranny  for  seven  years  over  the  inhabitants  of  Leinster, 
without  sparing  the  clergy,  churches,  or  monasteries,*  died  of 
a  cancer  at  Dublin  in  June,  1176  (according  to  Barry  1177), 
and  was  interred  by  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  Ab.  of  Dublin,  in 
Christ's  church.  The  Masters  say  that  through  the  interference 
of  the  Irish  saints  whose  churches  he  destroyed,  this  miserable 
death  had  befallen  him.  By  his  wife,  Eva,  he  had  one  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  William  Marshal,  an  English  lord.  The 
issue  of  such  marriage  was  five  sons  and  five  daughters  ;  the 
sons  died  without  issue,  not  one  surviving  to  enjoy  the  ill-got 
inheritance.  As  an  atonement  for  his  cruelty,  and  the  modes 
adopted  to  acquire  riches  at  the  risk  of  his  salvation,  he  founded 
a  priory  at  Kilmaiuham,  near  Dublin,  in  1174,  which  was  the 
grand  priory  of  the  Templars  in  Ireland,  with  its  eight  com- 
manderies.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  died  this  year  at  Wexford ; 
he  was  the  ancestor  of  all  the  noble  families  of  that  name,  by 
his  three  sons,  William,  Gerald,  and  Alexander,  who  settled  in 
the  town  of  Ferns.    Immediately  after  the  death  of  Strongbow, 

*  Keating,  b.  2. 
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Henry  II.  appointed  William  Fitz-Aldelrn,  deputy  of  Ireland, 
with  John  de  Courcy,  Milo  Cogan,  and  Robert  Fitzstephen,  as 
his  colleagues.  He  took  possession,  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
of  all  the  places  which  belonged  to  Strongbow.  Cardinal 
^'P*  Vivian  being  delegated  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  to  visit  the 
churches  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Norway,  happened  to  be 
in  Down,  in  Ulster,  when  John  Courcy,  a  warlike  and  cruel 
man,  entered  that  town  at  the  head  of  400  men,  and  gave 
orders  to  pillage  and  plunder  (notwithstanding  the  remonstrance 
of  Cardinal  Vivian)  which  orders  were  faithfully  executed  by 
a  barbarous  soldiery,  amidst  the  tears,  groans,  lamentations, 
and  murder  of  the  innocent  inhabitants.  Roderick,  prince  of 
Ulster,  having  consulted  Yivian  how  to  act,  and  being  told  by 
his  Excellency,  the  Pope's  legate,  to  defend  themselves  and 
their  property  by  force  of  arms,  collected,  in  a  hurry,  an  un- 
disciplined army,  in  order  to  deliver  the  city  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  English.  He  was  met  by  Courcy,  in  the  plain,  and  his 
army  put  to  flight,8  and  Malachi,  bishop  of  Down,  taken  prisoner 
but  released  at  the  request  of  Cardinal  Vivian,  who  himself, 
at  first,  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  church.  Courcy 
subsequently  made  incursions  into  Tyrone  and  Dalriada, 
destroying  all  before  him  with  fire  and  sword ;  he  fancied  the 
prophecy  of  St.  Columb,  regarding  the  destruction  of  Ulster, 
applied  to  himself.  This  prophecy  he  kept  under  his  pillow 
while  he  slept.  That  Cardinal  Vivian  gave  the  above  advice, 
we  are  told  by  the  author  of  "  Cambrensis."  Now  surely  if 
his  illustrious  master,  Pope  Alexander,  who  delegated  him  to 
visit  the  church  of  Ireland  on  matters  affecting  religion,  had 
given  him  or  Henry  a  bull,  confirming  the  pretended  one  of 
Adrian,  it  is  clear  as  noon,  that  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
advise  the  Irish,  in  violation  of  such  document,  to  resist  Henry's 
officers,  who  were  only  enforcing  their  king's  orders.  From 
*  Stanihurst,  de  Reb.  Hib.  page  182. 
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this  fact  alone  the  reader  can  infer  that  there  was  no  bull  unless 

a  forged  one,  and  such  a  document,  Lynch  and  MacGeoghegan 

assert  positively,  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  Vatican. 

A.D.  Courcy,  afterwards,  met  with  a  very  vigorous  attack  from 
1 1 78 

*  Mortach  O'Carroll,  prince  of  Oriel,  and  Roderick,  prince  of 
Llidia,  at  Glinriy,  and  next  at  Dalriada,  where  his  army  were 
totally  defeated,*   having  himself  narrowly  escaped  death. 
About  this  time  Cardinal  Vivian  convened  a  council  of  the  abbots 
and  bishops  at  Dublin,  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  endeavoured  to 
confirm  Henry  II/s  rights  to  the  throne  of  Ireland ;  he  then 
set  off  for  England.    Henry,  meanwhile,  gave  to  his  son,  John 
the  title  of  Lord  of  Ireland  and  Earl  of  Mortagne,  which  title 
his  successors  retained  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  was 
the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland. 
1179.       Henry  II.,  by  a  charter,  given  at  Oxford  in  1177,  granted 
to  Robert  Fitzstephen  and  Milo  Cogan  the  kingdoms  of  Cork 
and  Desmond,  reserving  for  himself  the  city  of  Cork,  the  cantredb 
of  the  Ostmans,  and  the  county  of  Waterford  ;  to  Philip  de 
Braos  the  kingdom  of  Limerick,  reserving  for  himself  the  city 
and  the  cantred  of  the  Ostmans  ;  to  Robert  le  Poer  he  gave 
the  government  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  to  William  Eitz 
Adelm  that  of  Wexford,  and  to  Hugh  de  Lacy  the  government 
of  the  city  of  Dublin.    It  appears  from  the  charters  of  King 
John  that  Robert  Fitzstephen  gave    his  nephew,  Philip  de 
Barry,  three  cantreds  in  the  Co.  of  Cork,  Olethan,  Muscri 
Donegan,  and  Killede ;  to  Adam  de  la  Roche  the  cantred  of 
Rosselihir,  and  to  Richard  de  Vogan  the  cantred  of  Muscri 
.  O'Millane,  with  25  military  tenures,  &c.    Milo  Cogan,  about 
this  time,  entered  Connaught,  with  an  army  of  40  knights, 
200  horsemen,  and    300  archers,  to    assist  Connor  and 
Murchard,  sons  of  Roderick  O'Connor,  to  dethrone  their  father. 

*  Ware,  de  An.  Hib.  reg.  Hen.  H.,  c.  10.    b  "  A  cantred  contains  one 
hundred  villages  and  townlands." 
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He  advanced  as  far  as  Tuara,  but  was  obliged  to  return,  as  his 
army  were  perishing  for  want  of  provisions.  After  a  march  of 
eight  days  he  was  attacked  by  Roderick,  and  several  of  his 
men  were  killed.  After  this  Roderick  chastised  his  rebellious 
children ;  he  condemned  Murchard  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  confined  Connor  in  an  island,  in  Lochcuan  :  he  was 
restored  the  year  after  to  his  father's  favour.  William 
Fitz  Adelm,  the  deputy,  fell  into  disgrace,  and  Hugh  de  Lacy 
was  appointed  in  his  place,  with  Robert  le  Poer  as  his  colleague. 
Milo  Cogan  and  Fitzstephen  were  recalled  to  England  to  account 
for  their  conduct ;  they  returned  the  folio  wing  year,  accompanied 

1179.  by  Philip  de  Braos,  with  110  knights,  110  horsemen,  and 
some  foot  soldiers.  They  determined  to  besiege  the  city  of 
Limerick,  but  the  new  troops,  disheartened  by  the  difficulty  of 
crossing  the  river,  prevailed  on  Philip  to  abandon  his  enterprise 
and  return  to  England.  About  this  time  Laurence,  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  Catholicus,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  Constantius, 
bishop  of  Kilaloe,  Felix,  bishop  of  Lismore,  Brice,  bishop  of 
Limerick,  and  Augustine,  bishop  of  Waterford,  set  out  for 
Rome,  to  attend  the  third  council  of  Lateran,  convened  by 
Pope  Alexander  III. 

1180.  In  the  mean  time  John  Courcy,  now  Earl  of  Ulster,  married 
Africa,  the  daughter  of  Godfry,  king  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  in 
order  to  secure  the  interest  of  that  prince.  The  church  of 
Artfert,  and  the  priory  of  Innis- Fallen,  in  lake  Lane,  were 
pillaged  this  year  by  Mildurn,  who  put  some  of  the  community 
to  death.  De  Lacy,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Roderick  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  and  the 
immense  estates  he  acquired  by  the  oppression  of  others,"  being 
suspected  by  Henry,  was  called  over  to  England  to  account 
for  his  conduct,  and  John  Constable,  of  Chester,  and  Richard 
de  Pech,  placed  as  chief  justices  in  his  room;  he  was  restored 

Exyvg.  Kib  b.  ,  c.  19-20. 
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ia  six  months  after,  with  Robert,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  as  his 
colleague,  to  watch  over  his  conduct.    He  continued  in  office 
three  years,  and  built  a  good  many  castles  in  Leinster  and 
Meath,viz.Oboney,Norragh,  Clonard,Killair,Delvin.  Raymond 
le  Gros  built  the  castle  of  Fort  O'Nolan  ;  the  one  at  Trister 
Dermod  was  built  by  Walter  de  Riddlesford,  that  at  Leighlin  by 
John  de  Clohut,  and  that  at  Kildroghed  by  John  de  Hereford. 
A.D.      Henry  II.,  it  appears,  having  usurped  the  spiritual,  as  well 
1181'  as  the  temporal  government  of  the  island,  nominated  Cummin, 
a  native  of  England,  to  the  vacant  see  of  Dublin.  John 
Cummin,  an  Englishman,  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Lucius 
III.,  who  granted  him  a  bull,  forbidding  any  bishop  holding 
assemblies  in  Dublin,  without  the  consent  of  the  archbishop, 
or  a  licence  from  His  Holiness."    Lynch  tells  us,  that  Lucius 
refused  Henry's  request,  asking  a  bull.  In  this  year,  O'Muldory, 
prince  of  Tyrconnel,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  rebel- 
lious kinsmen  of  Roderick  O'Connor,  and  16  persons  of  the 
A  jj    royal  race  of  Connaught  were  killed  on  the  occasion.  Courcy 
1182.   pillaged  the  whole  country  of  Dalaraida,  in  Antrim,  and  be- 
came master  of  the  episcopal  city  of  Down:    in  1183,  he 
changed  the  title  of  the  church,  from  the  "  Holy  Trinity/'  to 
that  of  Saint  Patrick,  acting  alternately  the  parts  of  a  robber 
and  a  bigot.      Meanwhile  Milo  Cogan,  and  Ramulph  Pitz- 
Stephen,  were  killed  on  the  road  to  Lismore,  by  a  band  of 
men  under  their  leader,  Mac-Tyre.*  Dermod  Mac  Carthy,  king 
of  Desmond,  hearing  of  the  news,  invested  the  city  of  Cork, 
where  Robert  Fitzstephen  was,  but  the  timely  appearrnce  of 
Raymond,  with  a  reinforcement  from  Wexford,  averted  the 
storm.   About  this  year,  Philip  Barry,  and  his  brother  Gerald, 
(surnamed  ' '  Carnbrensis" )  arrived  in  Ireland,  to  assist  their  uncle, 
Fitzstephen,  to  recover  the  estate  of  O'Cane  of  Cork,  which 
he  gave  them.    At  this  time,  Henry,  son  of  Henry  II.,  died  at 

*  Mac  Geoghegan,  p.  284.  b  Doctor  O'Douovau,  in  a  note  to  the  Four 
Masters,  p.  64,  v.  3,  chastises  Gerald  Barry,  and  Moore  for  their  slander  of 
Mac-Tyre  on  this  occasion. 
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the  castle  of  Martell,  in  Gascony,  aged  IS;  he  was  interred 
near  the  grand  altar  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Rouen. 
Henry  II.,  sent  John  Cummin.  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  pre- 
pare the  Irish  for  the  reception  of  his  son,  John,  Earl  of 
Mortagne,  and  Lord  of  Ireland.    He  also  removed  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  and  appointed  Philip  de  Wigerne,  chief  justice,  in  his 
place;  after  his  appointment  he  imposed  a  heavy  tribute  on  the 
clergy  of  Armagh,  which  he  obliged  them  to  pay  by  military 
execution.*    After  leaving  the  city,  he  got  a  violent  attack  of 
the  bowels,  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.    Hugh  Tirrel  was 
the  accomplice  of  the  Deputy;  he  returned  his  share  of  the 
plunder,  he  was  so  sensibly  affected  by  the  total  loss  by  fire 
of  the  house  in  which  he  lodged,  the  stables,  horses,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  city  of  Down. 
A.D.       John,  Lord  of  Ireland,  accompanied  by  Ralph  Glanvill,  chief 
118°'  justice  of  England,  Gerald  Cambrensis,  his  tutor,  and  400 
knights,  arrived  in  Waterford,  in  the  year  1185.    The  Irish 
lords  of  the  neighbourhood  hastened  to  greet  the  prince  and 
his  retinue,  but  they  received  them  with  coldness  and  contempt, 
wrhich  so  exasperated  the  Irish  nobles,  that  they  conspired  to 
be  revenged  of  the  English.   The  young  lord,  and  his  courtiers, 
being  disturbed  in  their  continual  scene  of  profligacy  and  de- 
bauchery, after  building  the  castles  of  Tibracht,  Ardfinan,  and 
Lismore,  and  granting  four  cantreds  of  land,  in  Louth,  to 
Bertram  de  Verdon,  and  Cambrensis  his  tutor,  returned  to 
England,  leaving  the  government  to  De  Lacy.    In  the  mean 
time,  Roderick,  king  of  Connaught,  by  the  assistance  of 
Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  his  rebellious  son,  Connor,  and  being  now  worn  with 
grief,  abdicated  the  throne  in  his  favor,  and  retired  to  the 
abbey  of  Cong,  where,  after  13  years,  he  died,  aged  82.  He 
was  interred  at  Cluain-Mic-Noise ;   he  left  legacies  to  the 
churches  of  Ireland,  Rome  and  Jerusalem. 

a  Cambrensis,  Top.  Hib.  dis.  2,  c.  50. 
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After  the  departure  of  John  to  England,  John  de  Courcy 
was  appointed  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Ireland. 

About  this  time  a  provincial  council  was  held  by  John  Cummin, 
Ab.  of  Dublin,  in  which  Albin  O'Mulloy,  abbot  of  Baltinglass, 
inveighed  so  strongly  against  the  impurity  of  .the  English 
clergy,  who  corrupted  the  Irish  by  their  example,  that  he  drew 
on  himself  the  ire  of  Cambrensis,  who  was  present,  and  who 
shortly  after  retired  to  Wales,  where  he  completed  his  history 
of  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 

A.D. 

n'gg'.  Hugh  de  Lacy,a  after  committing  the  most  flagrant  acts  of 
injustice  on  the  people  of  Meath,  was  killed  at  Durrow,b  by 
an  Irish  nobleman,  in  the  disguise  of  a  labourer,  and  his  body 
was  deprived  of  the  right  of  Christian  burial  by  the  people. 

Henry,  on  hearing  the  tragical  death  of  De  Lacy,  despatched 
a  large  army  to  Ireland,  under  the  command  of  Philip  de 
Wigerne;  meanwhile,  his  son  Geoffrey,  Duke  of  Brittany,  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris.  In 
this  year  died  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  that  illustrious  lady, 
Matilda,6  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  wife  of 

a  We  find  it  recorded  in  "  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  at  1 184,  A.D. 
that  De  Lacy  was  killed  whilst  he  was  viewing  a  castle  which  he  got  built 
at  Durrow  in  the  King's  county,  at  the  border  of  Westmeath.  The  name 
of  the  man  who  slew  him  is  O'Meyey,  The  annals  of  Ulster  record  the 
same  fact.  Doctor  O'Donovan,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  the  Masters,  informs 
us  that  De  Lacy's  body  was  interred  in  Durrow,  but  that  afterwards  the 
archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Cashel  removed  it  from  the  Irish  territories,  and 
had  it  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Bective,  in  Meath,  and  the  head  in  Saint 
Thomas's  church,  Dublin.  In  his  learned  note,  O'Donovan  nobly  de- 
fends the  character  of  the  accomplished  Keating,  against  the  unwarranted 
attack  of  the  poet,  Moore,  who  knew  nothing  of  Irish,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, O'Donovan  says,  was  not  fit  to  question  or  contradict  Keating  on 
matters  which  could  be  within  the  reach  of  Irish  scholars  alone.  The 
authorities  referred  to,  s$t  down  De  Lacy  as  a  great  monster,  as  a  plun- 
derer of  the  people,  and  a  plunderer  and  spoiler  of  churches. 

*>  Ware  de  Ant.  Hib.  c.  18.        c  Matthew  Paris,  ad  ann.  1 196,  p.  99. 
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Henry  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  mother  of  Henry  IT. 
About  this  time,  the  deputy  of  Ireland,  made  incursions  into 
Connaught.  Connor  Maonmuighe,  king  of  that  province,  joined 
by  Connor  O'Dermod,  and  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick, 
gave  them  battle,  and  put  their  army  to  flight  with  very  great 
loss,  and  16  persons  of  rank  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  Here 
we  can  mention  the  death  of  Roderick  O'Gavanan,  king  of 
Tirconnel,  at  the  bridge  of  Sligo,  by  Flahertach  O'Maolduin. 

In  this  year,  a  signal  victory  was  gained  over  the  English 
garrison  of  the  castle  of  Moycava,  by  Donald,  king  of  Tyrone, 
but  with  the  loss  of  his  life.  He  was  buried  at  Armagh. 
About  this  time,  Dermod  MacCarthy  and  his  retinue,  were 
killed  near  Cork,  by  Theobald  Walter  and  his  party,  while 
holding  a  conference  with  that  gentleman  for  the  regulation 
ofaffairs. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Irish  princes,  Donald  O'Brien,  King 
of  Limerick,  Eoderick,  Kingof  Ulster,  Donald  MacCarthy,  king 
of  Desmond,  O'Melaghlin  Beg,  king  of  Meath  and  O'Rourke, 
king  of  Brefny,  formed  a  confederacy  under  one  chief, 
O'Connor  Maonmuighe,  to  rescue  themselves  from  the 
slavery  of  the  English,  but  their  project  was  defeated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  O'Connor,  at  Dunlo,  in  Hy-Many  in 
Galway.  O'Connor  left  a  son,  Cahal-Carrach,  to  succeed  him. 
A  John  Courcy,  meanwhile,  pillaged  the  counties  of  Down  and 

1188.  Armagh/  and  bestowed  extensive  estates  on  his  followers,  viz. 
the  Audleys,  Clintons,  Gernons,  Russels,  Savages,  Whites, 
Mandelvills,  Jordans,  Stantons,  and  Poers.  Whilst  de  Courcy 
was  engaged  in  his  pillaging  excursion,  the  Irish  destroyed 
the  castle  of  Lismore,  and  that  of  Dangisdrony,  and  put  the 
garrison  to  the  sword.  Roger  Poer,  of  noble  family,  was  killed 
on  the  occasion. 

Henry  II.,  after  witnessing  with  grief  and  sorrow  the  conspi- 
racy of  his  sons  against  him,  died  in  the  castle  of  Chinon,  in 

a  Ware,  de  Autiq.  Hib.  c.  21. 
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Normandy,*  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  monastery 
of  Font  Everard,  which  he  founded. 

While  we  leave  John  Comin,  Ab.  of  Dublin,  Albin 
Q'Molloy,B.of  Ferns,  and  Connachty,  B.  of  Enaghdune,  attend- 
ing the  coronation  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  in  Westminster 
(which  was  performed  by  Baldwin,  b.  of  Canterbury,)  we 
will  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  old  English  families  whc  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Ireland  since  the  12th  century. 


CPIAPTER  XVI. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ANGLO  IRISH. 

The  Irish  would  have  no  reason  to  complain,  if  the  first 
English  settlers,  invited  by  Derraod  King  of  Leinster,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  were 
satisfied  with  the  concessions  made  to  them  as  a  recompence 
for  their  valor.  But  the  success  of  the  first  tempted  others  to 
embark  in  similar  enterprises.  Doubtless,  the  majority  of  the 
English  leaders  were  men  of  rank,  and  their  descendants  in 
Ireland,  men  of  worth  and  valor,  who  adopted  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  country,  and  who  afterwards  were  taunted 
by  the  English,  as  being  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves, 
"ipsis  Hibernis  Hiberniores."  The  first  leaders  who  joined 
the  king  of  Leinster,  were,  Robert  Fitzstephen,  Henry  de 
Monte  Maurisco,  Maurice  Prendergast,  Maurice  Fitzgerald, 
Barry,  Cogan,  Rayraond-le-Gros,  &c. 

Maurice  Fitzgerald  established  himself  in  Wicklow  and  in 
Kildare ;  the  Fitzgerald  family  was  descended  from  Otho,b  an 
Italian  Baron;  Otho's  son,  Walter,  accompanied  William  the 
Conqueror  to  England,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  Baron  cf 
Windsor  Castle.  Walter's  son,  Gerald,  went  on  the  King's 
affairs  to  Wales,  where  he  got  extensive  estates  for  his  services. 

a  Baker,  Chron.  of  Eng.  in  the  year  1189.       b  Lodge's  Peerage. 
14 
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lie  married  Nesta,  daughter  of  Ralph  Griffin,  prince  of  that 
country  ;  she  was  at  first  the  concubine  of  Henry  L,  by  whom 
she  had  a  son,  called  Henry,  who  was  father  to  Meyler  and 
Robert  Eitzhenry,  who  came  with  Strongbow  to  Ireland  ;  she 
was,  after  that,  married  to  Stephen,  constable  of  the  castle  of 
Pembroke,  by  whom  she  had  Eobert  Eilzstephen,  (above  men- 
tioned) and  lastly,  she  was  married  to  Gerald  Eitz-Walter,  by 
whom  she  had  Maurice  and  William  Fitzgerald.  Maurice  left  a 
numerous  issue  in  Leinster  and  Munster;  John,  one  of  his 
descendants,  was  created  earl  of  Kildare,  in  1316,  by  Edward 
II.  Maurice,  brother  of  John,  was  created  earl  of  Desmond, 
by  Edward  III.;  from  these  houses,  are  descended  the  knights 
of  Glynn,  Kerry,  the  White  Knight,  and  many  other  respectable 
houses. 

William,  brother  of  Maurice,  was  the  father  of  Raymond- 
le-Gros,  who  married  Basilia,  sister  to  Earl  Strongbow.* 
Raymond  established  his  eldest  son,  Maurice,  in  Kerry,  from 
whom  are  descended  the  Fitzmaurices  ;  he  had  another  son, 
Hamo-le-Gros,  from  whom  are  descended  the  Graces.  Edward, 
one  of  the  Filzmaurices,  was  created  baron  of  Adorney,  and 
viscount  of  Kilinaule,  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  1537. 

The  name  of  Barry  is  to  be  found  in  a  roll  at  Battle-abbey  ;b 
and  William  de  Barry  was  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
name  in  Ireland.  He  married  Angareth,  daughter  of  Nesta, 
and  sister  of  Robert  Fitzstephen,  he  had  by  her  four  sons,  Robert, 
Pnilip,  Walter,  and  Gerald,  (Cambrensis);  Philip  got  from  his 
uncle,  Robert  Fitzstephen,  the  lands  of  Oletham,  Muskery  and 
Donegan,  on  which  he  built  some  castles.  His  grandson,  David, 
was  Chief  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  family  was 
created  Earl  of  Barrymore  in  1625,  by  Charles  I. 

The  Butlers  take  their  name  from  Theobald  Walter,  of  the 
house  of  Clare,  in  England,  who  accompanied  Henry  II.  to 
a  Lodge's  Peerage.  k  Ibid. 
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Ireland.  Henry  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  Grand  Butler 
in  Ireland,  which  office  his  ancestors  filled  in  England — hence 
the  name  of  "Butler/'  Of  this  family  are  the  Earls  of  Ormond. 
The  Bonrkes  or  De  Burgos,  are  descended  from  William 
Fitz  Aldelm,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Serlo,a  the  son  of  a 
Norman  Lord,  who  married  Ailothe,  the  mother  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  William  Eitz  Aldelm  accompanied  Henry  II.  to 
Ireland  from  whom  he  got  extensive  estates  in  Connaught. 
William  de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster,  was  assassinated  in  1333* 
and  left  no  male  issue.  The  families  M'Williarn  Eighter, 
and  M' William  Oaghter  possessed  his  estates  in  Connaught. 
Erom  those  are  descended  Ulic  Burke,  who  was  created  Earl 
of  Clanrickard,  in  1543,  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  Tilbod-ne- 
Luing,  who  was  created  Viscount  Mayo*,  in  1627,  by  Charles  I. 

The  Lacys  are  descended  from  Hugh  de  Lacy,  grandson  of 
WT alter  de  Lacy  who  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  to 
England,  from  whom  he  received  150  Lordships  in  that  country. 
Hugh  de  Lacy  got  from  Henry  II.  the  territory  of  Meath, 
(the  patrimony  of  Melachlin,  prince  of  that  country).  Hugh 
had  two  sons,  Walter  and  Hugh;  Walter  inherited  Meath,  and 
Hugh  became  Earl  of  Ulster;  both  died  without  male  issue. 

The  Nugents  are  descended  from  Sir  Gilbert  De  Nugent, 
who  accompanied  Hugh  de  Lacy  to  Ireland  in  1172.b  Hugh 
gave  Gilbert  his  sister,  Eosa,  in  marriage  and  the  territory  of 
Delvin,  in  Westmeath,  as  a  fortune.  They  were  created 
Barons  of  Delvin,  in  1486,  and  Earls  of  Westmeath,  by 
James  I. 

The  De  Courcys  are  descended  from  Sir  John  de  Courcy, 

*  "  Serlo  de  Burgo  ;"  so  called  as  he  was  governor  of  the  king's  forts. 
Bourg  is  the  original  word,  in  Latin,  de  Burgo  (of  the  fort)  ;  hence  the 
true  English  word  is  Bourc,  corruptly  Bour/ce.  The  full  pedigrees  are  given 
in  our  first  volume.  b  Ware,  Antiq.  Hib.,  c.  27. 
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Earl  of  Ulster,*  (of  the  race  of  Charlemagne) ;  he  was  disgraced, 
but  his  son  Milo  was  created  baron  of  Kinsale,  by  Henry  111, 

The  Eirminghams  are  descended  from  Robert  de  Birming- 
ham, grandson  of  Peter,  who  possessed  a  town  of  that  name 
in  England.  Eobert  accompanied  Strongbow  to  Ireland. 
John,  one  of  the  family,  was  created  baron  of  Athenry,  and 
Earl  of  Louth,  for  killing  in  battle  Edward  Bruce,  brother  of 
the  king  of  Scotland. 

The  Prestons  are  descended  from  Eobert  Preston,  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Preston,  in  England  ;  he  was  created  Knight  of 
the  Garter  in  1470,  and  Viscount  Gormanstown,  in  Meath,  in 
the  year  1477. 

The  Roches  ("  de  rupe")  take  their  origin  from  Hugh  de 
la  Roche  (of  the  rock),  who  accompanied  Strongbow  to 
Ireland.  Ealph,  one  of  his  descendants,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester  ;  one  of  the 
family  was  subsequently  created  Viscount  Fermoy  in  Cork. 
Hence  the  title  is  not  new  in  that  family,  though  only  lately 
revived  in  the  present  nobleman. 

The  Barnewalls  are  originally  from  Little  Brittany,  in  France; 
they  accompanied  Henry  II.  to  Ireland.  They  were  all  killed 
in  the  loth  century  by  the  O'Sullivans  (whose  property  they 
possessed)  except  the  wife  of  the  chief  of  them,  who  was  enceinte 
at  the  time.  She  was  shortly  after  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Viscounts  Kinsland  and  BaronsTrimblestown. 
We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  name  are  Milesian. 
The  oldest  Baronet  in  Ireland  is  Reginald  Barnewall,  nephew 
of  Richard  Barn  wall,  Esq.,  of  Meath.    They  are  Catholics. 

The  Flemings  are  descended  from  Archibald  Fleming, b  one 
of  the  descendants  of  Michael  Fleming  of  Flanders,  (who  got, 
from  William  Rufus  in  England,  extensive  estates  for  his 
services).    Archibald  came  with  Earl  Strongbow  to  Ireland. 

a  Nichol's  Rudiments  of  Honour.  b  Ibid. 
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J  times  t  one  of  his  descendants,  andbarou  of  Slane,  was  created 
Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1-179. 

The  Plunkets  are,  it  is  falsely  asserted,  of  Danish  extraction  ; 
having  come  with  Henry  IL  to  Ireland,  they  settled  in  Heath 
and  Dublin.  The  Earl  of  Fingal  and  Lords  Dunsany  and 
Howth  are  of  this  family. 

The  above  is  the  general  opinion,  but  very  erroneous.  For 
O'Halloran,  a  most  accomplished  and  learned  writer,  in  his 
third  volume  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  at  A.D.  1059,  informs 
us  that  Donogh,  son  of  Brian  Borivey,  had  for  his  second  wife 
Driella,  who  was  daughter  of  the  great  Earl  Godwin,  and  sister 
of  Harold,  king  of  England.  By  her  he  had  a  son,  Domhnal 
(Donnel).  O'Halloran  gives  the  "  Bruodiu  Chronicle"  as  his 
authority,  and  he  adds,  "  In  ,,1050,  say  our  annals,  Harold 
lied  for  protection  to  his  brother-in-law  (in  Ireland),  by  whom 
he  was  honorably  received.  He  gave  him  a  large  fleet  and 
forces,  with  which  he  made  a  successful  landing  in  Britain." 
This  last  fact  is  to  be  found  in  Baker's  Chronicle,  and  in  vol. 
1,  p.  133,  of  "Rapin's  England."  O'Halloran  states  that 
Bruodin  affirms  and  tradition  has  it  so,  that  from  the  son  of 
Donogh  by  Harold's  sister,  Driella,  came  the  three  noble 
families — Powers,  Plunketts,  Eustaces.  It  is  true  their  mother 
was  of  Danish  extraction.  Great  credit  must  be  given  totthe 
authority  of  the  Bruodins,  as  they  were  the  hereditary  historians 
and  genealogists  of  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond.  Hence  it  is 
clear  that  the  families  named  are  of  an  old  royal  race.  It  may 
be  that  when  their  father,  Donogh,  abdicated  the  crown  of 
Ireland,  his  son  went  for  protection  to  his  uncle,  Harold, 
king  of  England,  and  his  offspring  returned  to  Ireland  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II. 

The  Nettervilles  are  the  offspring  of  Sir  Fomia^Netterville 
(of  the  race  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Normandy).  Formal  came 
to  Ireland  in  the  12th  century.  Nicholas,  one  of  his  family, 
was  created  Viscount  Louth  by  James  I. 
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The  Dillons  are  descended  from  Sir  Henry  Diloune,"  who 
accompanied  John,  Earl  of  Montaigne,  to  Ireland  as  his  first 
secretary.  Sir  Henry  was  of  the  race  of  Lochan,  son  of  Hugh 
Slaine,  monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  6th  century.  Lochan, 
after  killing  his  cousin,  Coleman,  entere  d  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  gave  him  his  only  daughter  in  mar- 
riage :  after  the  death  of  the  Duke,  he  became  prince  of 
Aquitaine.  His  descendants  were  dispossessed  in  the  12th 
century  by  William,  prince  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  whose 
daughter,  Eleanor,  Henry  II.  of  England  married,  and  had 
the  above  Sir  Henry  removed  to  England,  as  being  a  pretender 
to  the  principality  of  Aquitaine.  Sir  Robert  Dillon  was 
created  Baron  of  Kilkenny  West  in  1619,  and  Earl  of  Eos- 
common  in  1622,  by  James  I.  Sir  Theobald  Dillon  was 
created  Viscount  of  Costello  Gallen,  in  Mayo,  by  James  I. 

The  Bellews  are  of  Norman  extraction ;  they  came  with 
William  the  Conqueror  to  England  ;  their  descendants  came 
to  Ireland  afterwards.  Sir  John  Bellew  was  created  Baron 
of  Duleek  in  1686,  by  James  II, 

The  Taaffes  are  originally  from  England ;  they  came  to 
Ireland  in  the  12th  century.  William  Taaffe  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  Queen  Elizabeth  against  the  Catholics.  Sir  John 
Taaffe  was  created  Baron  of  Ballvmore,  and  Viscount  of  Corran, 
in  Sligo,  by  James  I.  Theobald  was  created  Earl  of  Carling- 
ford  in  1662,  by  Charles  II. 

The  Powers,  or  le  Poer,  are  the  descendants  of  Sir  Roger 
le  Poer,  who  came  with  Strongbow  to  Ireland.  Richard  was 
created  Baron  of  Curraghmore  in  1452.  The  Fitz  Eustaces, 
Yiscounts  of  Baltinglass,  were  of  this  family.    See  p.  181. 

The  following  names,  though  not  in  the  list  of  Peers,  are  of 
noble  extraction,  and  renowned  for  their  valor. 
The  Walshes  are  descended  from  two  noblemen,  Philipb  and 

a  Lodge's  Peerage.  b  Ware,  Anal.  Hib.,  c.  5. 
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David,  who  went  to  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  They 
were  from  Wales ;  their  descendants  established  themselves  in 
Dublin/  Kildare,  and  Kilkenny. 

The  Warrens  are  the  descendants  of  Count  Warren,  of 
Normandy,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Hastings 
in  the  cause  of  William  the  Conqueror;  he  was  afterwards 
created  Count  of  Surrey. 

T  he  Whites,  according  to  Ware,  are  of  Saxon  extraction. 
Sir  Walter  Whyte  and  his  brother  removed  to  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.   The  principal  house  of  the  name  is  Leixlip. 

The  Walls  are  descended  from  William  Wall,  who  went  to 
Ireland  with  Strongbow,  from  whom  he  got  estates  in  thecouuty 
of  Carlow  and  Queen's  county. 

The  Stacks,  it  is  said,  are  originally  from  Gaul ;  they 
accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  to  England.  They  came 
afterwards  to  Ireland,  and  established  themselves  at  Ardfert, 
where  there  is  a  district  of  the  country  called,  after  them, 
"Poble  Stuckoch." 

The  Darcys  are  descended  from  Sir  John  Darcy,  viceroy  of 
Ireland  in  the  14th  century.  He  was  of  the  race  of  Norman 
de  Arcy,  who  accompanied  William  the  bastard  to  England. 
William  gave  him  33b  estates  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 
The  Darcys  of  £lattin  and  Dunmow,  in  Meath,  are  descended 
from  Sir  John.  One  of  the  Darcys  of  Plattin  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  O'Duraghy,  Lord  of  Partry,  in  Mayo, 
and  possessed  all  the  father's  property ;  from  this  Darcy  are 
descended  all  the  Darcys  of  Connaught.  [De  Burgo,  p.  276.] 

The  Jordans,  the  Nangles  of  Costello,  and  the  Prendergasts 
of  Clanmorris,  are  of  English  descent  (according  to  Camden.) 

The  Aylmers  take  their  origin  from  Aylmer,  Earl  of  Crcm- 
wall,  in  the  1  Oth  century.  Ralph  and  William  Aylmer, 
brothers,  established  themselves  at  Lyons,  in  Kildare,  in  the 
13th  century. 

«  Camden,  Britta.       b  Dugdale's  Baronage  of  Eng.,  b.  2,  p.  369. 
•The  name  is  English,  but  some  of  the  name  are  of  Irish  origin,  and 
are  called  "  Banon." 
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The  Browns  are  of  English  descent.  Sir  Valentine  Brown  of 
Crofts,  in  Hertford,  was  the  first  who  came  to  Ireland. 
Valentine  Brown  was  created  Baron  of  Castlerosse,  and  Viscount 
Keninaxe,  in  Kerry,  by  James  II.  The  principal  families  of 
the  name  are  those  of  the  Neal,  Westport,  Brownstown,  &c,  in 
Connaught,  and  Castlebrown  in  the  County  of  Kildare. 

The  Wogans  are  descended  from  Sir  John  Wogan,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland  in  the  13th  century.  In  Kildare,  we 
find  the  Husseys,  De  la  Hides,  Boshells,  and  Su'ttons;  in 
Wexford,  the  Devereuxs,  Sinnots,  Staffords,  Cheevers,  Furlongs, 
Eitzharris,  Mastersons,  Hores,  Hates,  Coddes,  Meylers,  &c. 

In  Kilkenny  are  the  Graces,  Lovels,  Foresters,  Shortels, 
Blanchfields,  Drilands,  Comerfords.  The  Carews  in  County 
Carlow ;  the  Tyrrels  in  Castleknock  ;  the  Herberts,  Collys, 
Moors,  in  theKing's  County.  In  the  County  Dublin,  the  Talbots, 
Hollywoods,  Lutterls,  Burnhills,  Eitzwilliams,  Goldings, 
Ushers,  Caddels,  Finglas,  Sarsfields,  Purcels,  Blakeneys 
Cruises,  Baths,  &c.  &c. 

In  Westmeath,  the  Cusacks,  Garveys,  Petits,  Tuites, 
Nangles,  Daltons,  (Husseys,  Barons  of  Galtrim.)  In  Water- 
ford,  the  Stranges,  descended  from  Sir  Thomas  le  Strange,  In 
Limerick,  are  tHe  Hurleys,  Chaseys,  and  Supples.  In  the 
County  Louth,  are  found  Verdons,  Tates,  Clintons,  Dowdals, 
Gernone,  Hadsors,  Wattons,  Brandons,  Moors,  and  Chamber- 
lains. 

In  the  County  Down,  were  settled,  the  Russells,  Audleys, 
Savages,  Eidells,  Mandevills,  Jordans,  Stantons,  Stokes, 
Levys,  Capilands,  Martels,  Logans,  Sandals,  and  Camerars. 
Besides  the  above,  the  following  are  to  be  found  in  Leinster — 
the  Wolw^rtons,  Peppards,  Wallisses,  Blacks,  Redmonds,  Es- 
monds, Chettens,  Tobins,  Aliens,  Gennits,  Wades,  Sweetmans, 
St.  Legers,  Grants,  Archers,  Rochfords,  Datons,  Rothes, 
Wares,  Purfields,  Smiths,  Cooks,  Hooks,  Taylors,  Dens,  and 
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Archdekins.  In  Munster  are  the  Lacys,  Cantillons,  Mathews, 
Nagles,  Morres,  Keatings,  Johns,  Pierces,  Commings,  Rices, 
Moclers,  Cantwells,  Stapletons,  Mandevills,  Lombards,  Taliolis; 
Golds,  Baggots,  Bagnels,  Porters,  Cappingers,  Cosbys,  Denys, 
Terrys,  Goughs,  Pigotts,  Stritches,  Dondons,  Waters,  Skiddys, 
and  Wolfes,  &c.  &c. 

In  Meath,  the  Everards,  Garlands,  Griffins,  Betaghs, 
Dungans,  Ivers,  Dardis,  Ledwidges,  Pallas,  Deases,  Cheevers, 
Dowdals,  Cruises,  Malpas,  and  Dromgooles,  &c. 

In  Galway,  the  Blakes,  Kirwans,  Lynchs,  Frenches, 
Bodkins,  Martins,  Graftons,  &c.  &c. 


CHAPTER,  XVII. 
Richard  I.  (Ccbur  de  Lion),  being  now  crowned  King  of 
England,  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  atone 
for  his  rebellion  against  his  father.  He  sent  a  deputation  to 
Pope  Clement  III.  requesting  him  to  appoint  William  Long 
Champs,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Legate  of  the  British  Dominions, 
and  that  part  of  Ireland,  subject  to  his  brother  John.3  It 
appears  the  legate  never  came  to  Ireland.  On  Richard's  re- 
turn from  Asia  to  Europe,  he  was  shipwrecked  in  the  Levant 
sea,  and  on  his  way  through  Germany  to  England,  he  was 
taken  by  Leopold",  the  Marquis  of  Austria,  and  sold  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  VI.  who  detained  him  a  prisoner  15  months. 
His  brother,  John,  in  his  absence,  made  some  attempts  to  usurp 
the  crown,  but  on  the  return  of  Richard,  he  implored  his  for- 
giveness, which  was  readily  granted  to  him.b  Richard  was 
continually  at  war  with  Philip  Augustus,  but  being*  at  last 
wounded  by  an  arrow,  discharged  at  him  by  Bertram  de  Gordon, 
he  died  of  the  wound,  and  was  buried  at  Fonteserand,  near  the 
tomb  of  his  father. 

•  Matthew  of  Paris,  on  the  year  1 188,  part  108.  b  Baker's,  Chron.  of 
Eng.  Reign  of  Richaid, 
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About  this  time  a  most  deadly  and  sanguinary  battle  was 
fought  at  Knock-Moy,  within  seven  miles  of  Tuam  in  the 
Co.  of  Galway,  between  Cabal  Carrach,  King  of  Connaught, 
whose  ally  was  William  Fitz  Adelm,  and  Cahal  Crovdearg,*  his 
grand-uncle,  who  was  supported  by  John  de  Courcy.  The 
victory  was  various,  but  it,  at  length,  was  declared  in  favor  of 
Cahal  Crovdearg.  Carrach  and  his  nobles  were  killed,  Eitz 
Adelm  put  to  flight,  and  the  castle  he  built,  at  Mileach 
O'Madden,  razed  to  the  ground  by  Crovdearg,  who,  as  an  act 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  victory,  built  an  abbey  for  Bernardine 
Monks  on  Knock-Moy,b  wherein  repose  his  remains.  This  in- 
ternecine feud  was  concocted  and  matured  by  the  usual  policy  of 
England,  tf  divide  and  conquer/'  The  O'Connor  Don  of  the 
County  of  Rosccurnon,  is  lineally  descended  from  Crovdearg. 

^•J*'  Matthew  O'Heney,  ab.ofCashel,  nominated  legate  of  Ireland, 
by  Celestine  III.,  convened  a  council  in  Dublin.  Donald 
O'Brien,  King  of  Limerick,  destroyed  the  castle  of  D  mil  us 
O'Eogarti,  belonging  to  the  English,  and  they  in  revenge, 
pillaged  the  country  of  Thomond.  Nothing  appeared  sacred 
to  the  English.  Gilbert  de  Nangle  pillaged  the  abbey,  and  island 
of  Inisclohran,  in  Lough  Eee.  The  unfortunate  Dervorguill, 
wife  of  O'Rourke,  who  brought  so  much  misfortune  on  her 
country,  died  this  year  at  Mellifont  Abbey,  to  which  she  had 
been  removed  from  St.  Bridget's  in  Kildare. 

That  valiant  and  pious  prince,  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of 
Limerick,  who  exerted  himself  so  much  to  shake  off  the  yoke 

1194.  of  the  English,  to  whom  he  at  first  submitted,  died  this  year. 
Donogh  Qairbreach,  his  son,  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
and  the  eyes  of  his  second  son,  Mortough,  were  put  out  by  the 
English. 

The  Irish  also  knew  how  to  gain  victories  but  they  had  not  cun- 
ning enough  to  turn  them  to  advantage.  Donald  M'Carty 
destroyed  the  castles  of  Kilfeacle  and  Imacalle,  and  put  the 

*  Charles  op  the  "  Red  Wrist."      b  Ware  de  Antiq.  Hib.,  c.  26. 
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garrisons  to  the  sword,  and  after  defeating  the  English  in 
several  battles  he  expelled  them  from  Limerick ;  they  were 
A.D    afterwards  relieved  by  reinforcements  from  England  under  the 
119°-  command  of  Philip  de  Wigorne,  which  changed  the  aspect  of 
affairs. 

Russell,  commander  of  the  garrison  at  Kilsandall,  as  he  car- 
ried away  great  booty  from  the  country  of  Tirconnel,  was 

1196.  killed  together  with  his  followers  by  Flahertach  O'Maolduin, 
prince  of  that  country.  This  prince  after  a  life  so  celebrated 
for  military  exploits  and  virtues,  died  at  Inis  Samer,  and  was 
buried  at  Drum  Tuama.  Meanwhile,  O'Dogherty,  his  successor, 
was  slain  by  John  de  Courcy,  after  plundering  the  entire 
country  of  Ulster  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  Jordan, 
who  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  own  servant. 

Mortough  O'Loghlin,  prince  of  Tyrone,  defeated  Roderick, 
son  of  Dunlevi,  at  Armagh,  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  his 
army  ;  he  was  afterwards,  himself,  put  to  death  by  Donogh 
M'Bloschy  O'Cahan,  and  his  body  interred  at  Derry. 

Hamon  de  Valoines,  Lord  Chief  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  seized 
on  the  castles  of  Gilbert  de  Nangle,  in  Meath,  and  confiscated 
his  estates ;  he  was  afterwards  excommunicated  himself  for  en- 
croaching on  the  church  property,  by  John  Comin,  Ab.  of 

198*  Dublin.  He  was  shortly  after  recalled,  and  Meyler  Fitzhenry 
appointed  his  successor.  The  castle  of  Ard  Patrick,  in  Mun- 
ster,  was  built  this  year,  and  that  of  Astretin  the  year  after. 

John,  earl  of  Montaigne,  in  order  to  secure  himself  on  the 
throne  of  England,  put  his  nephew  Arthur  to  death.  He  was 
an  avaricious  prince  ;  he  sold  for  4,000  marks  of  silver  to 
William,  nephew  of  Philip  de  Braos,  the  estates  of  the 
O'Carrolls,  O'Kenedys,  O'Meaghers,  O'Fogarty's,  O'Kyans,  and 
O'Hefferans,  which  his  father  gave  to  Philip  de  Worcester, 
and  to  Theobald  Fitzwalter.  Worcester  recovered  his  own  by 
force,  and  Fitzwalter  compounded  for  his  with  De  Braos,  for 


• 
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500  marks.  This  king  was  detested  by  all,  for  imbruing  his 
hands  in  the  innocent  blood  of  his  nephew;  De  Courcy  openly 
gave  vent  to  his  imprecations  against  the  king.  John  hear- 
ing of  it  gave  orders  to  De  Lacy,  the  Deputy,  to  have  him 
arrested  and  brought  to  England.  De  Lacyb  finding  it  im- 
possible to  reduce  his  enemy  by  force  of  arms,  offered  a  reward 
for  his  apprehension  ;  he  was  arrested  on  Good  Friday,  by 
some  of  his  own  attendants  and  brought  to  the  Deputv 
who,  after  paying  them  the  reward,  had  them  all  hanged,  and 
set  off  with  his  prisoner  to  England,  to  the  king,  who  gave 
1199.  him  as  a  reward  for  this  service,  all  the  lands  of  De  Courcy, 
in  Ulster  and  Connaught.  Meanwhile,  the  troops  of  John 
De  Courcy,  after  plundering  Tyrone,  and  carrying  away  several 
herds  of  cattle,  were  defeated  by  Hugh  O'Neill  at  Donogh- 
more.  During  this  time,  the  English  laid  waste  the  entire 
country  of  Desmond,  from  the  Shannon  to  the  eastern  sea, 
and  a  castle  w  as  built  at  Granard  by  Richard  Tuite. 

In  the  meantime  William  Fitz  Aldelm  or  De  Burgo,  received 
from  the  king  a  territory  of  land,  called  Loth,*  where  Castle 
Connel  now  stands.  He  afterwards  made  incursions  into 
Connaught,0  where  he  committed  dreadful  devastations;  he 
was  excommunicated  by  the  clergy  and  died  without  repentance, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  a  well,  where  it  remained.  Cam- 
brensisd  and  Stanihurst6  say,  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  honor^ 
intent  on  amassing  riches,  shameful  and  sordid  in  the  discharge 
of  his  office,  and  abhorred  and  detested  both  by  prince  and 
people. 

De  Lacy,  the  Deputy,  with  all  his  troops,  marched  to  Thurles 
to  check  a  revolt  against  the  English,  caused  by  Geoffrey 
M'Morris,  an  Irish  nobleman  ;    he  abandoned  his  enterprise 

a  Introduction  to  Life  of  Duke  of  Ormond,  vol  I.,  p.  18     b  Stanihurst 
de  Reb.  Hib.  p.  212.     e  Keating,  b.  2.     d  Cambrensis  Hib.  expug.  c.  16. 
•  Staniburst,  de  Reb.  Hib.,  lib.  4,  p.  185.    *  In  Galway. 
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after  destroying  the  Castle  of  Castle  Meiler,  and  returned  to 
Dublin. 

A.D,  Dublin  being  now  nearly  depopulated  and  almost  deserted 
12t8.  ^e  jnnaDitants,  a  colony  of  English  were  sent  for  to 
Bristol  to  replace  them.  These  strangers  were  in  the  habit 
of  amusing  themselves  in  the  country  on  festival  days.  They 
left  the  city  in  crowds  on  Easter  Monday,  and  were  attacked 
at  Cullen's  wood  by  the  O'Byrnes  and  O'Tools  of  Wicklow, 
1209.  who  killed  three  hundred  of  them.  They  were  quickly  re- 
cruited by  another  colony  from  Bristol,  as  England  was  then 
inexhaustible  in  her  reinforcements,  when  fortune  in  Ireland 
was  principally  the  question. 

De  Courcy,  who  was  confined  in  England,  was  restored  to 
his  liberty  and  fortune  ;  he  set  sail  for  Ireland,  fifteen  times, 
but  was  driven  back  by  contrary  winds  (as  if  by  some  invisible 
power);  he  was  at  last  cast  on  the  coasts  of  France,  where  he 
ended  a  life,  flagrant  with  crimes  and  branded  with  injustice. 

John  with  a  numerous  and  well  provided  army  landed  at 
Waterford,  in  order  to  put  down  the  Irish,  who  rebelled  in 
consequence  of  a  heavy  tax  he  imposed  on  them,  and  to  check 
the  insupportable  tyranny  that  the  English  exercised  over  them. 
He  marched  to  Dublin,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  most 
of  the  princes  of  the  country ;  he  then  seized  on  the  castles 
and  fortified  places  of  the  English — all  fled  before  him. 

William  De  Braos,  his  wife  and  sonj  William,  were  confined 
in  Windsor  Castle,  where  they  were  starved  to  death.11 

The  De  Lacys,  William,  Lord  of  Meath,  and  Hugh,  the 
Deputy,  fled  to  Normandy,  where  they  concealed  themselves 
in  the  abbey  of  Saint  Taurin  of  Evereux,  in  the  disguise  of 
labourers,  but  at  length,  making  their  origin,  birth,  and 
*  country  known  to  the  abbot,  they  were  restored,  through  his 
means,  to  the  favor  of  their  king,  their  liberty  and  fortunes. 

»  Matthew  of  Paris,  ad  ann.  1210. 
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The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  appointed  John  Gray,  bishop 
of  Norwich,  Lord  Deptuyof  Ireland,  and  after  dividing  that  part 
of  Ireland  subject  to  him,  into  shires,  with  sheriffs  to  govern 
them,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  he  set  off  for  Wales, 
A  D  where  he  quelled  some  disturbances,  and  took  with  him  28 
1212.  young  men  of  rank  as  hostages,  who  were  hanged  in  his  pres- 
ence on  the  first  appearance  of  rebellion  in  Wales.8 

John  was  declared  a  rebel  by  the  court  of  France,  for  not 
appearing  to  account  for  the  murder  of  his  nephew,  Arthur, 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

After  confiscating  the  property  of  the  church,  which  drew 
on  him  the  sentence  of  excommuncation,  and  depriving  the  lords 
of  their  liberties  and  privileges,  he,  detested  by  all,  and  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  affliction,  died  at  Newark,  and  was 
buried  at  Worcester,  and  his  son  Henry  declared  king. 

About  this  time  died  John  Comin,  Ab.  of  Dublin;  he  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  Londres,  who  was  Lord  Justiciary  of 
Ireland.  It  was  he  that  built  the  castle  of  Dublin,  where  the 
Lord  Deputy  held  his  court. 

Henry  III.  having  succeeded  his  father  John,  at  the  age 
of  nine  years,  was  crowned  at  Gloucester  A.D.  1216. 

The  extraordinary  ambition  of  the  English  adventurers  for 
amassing  wealth  from  the  spoils  of  the  Irish,  created  perpetual 
jealousies  among  themselves,  and  frequently  disturbed  the 
public  peace.  William  Marshal  and  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the 
younger,  caused  many  troubles  in  Meath,  till  the  latter  built  a 
strong  castle  at  Trim,  to  secure  himself  against  future  attacks. 
The  peace  of  Leinster  and  Munster  was  frequently  disturbed 
by  the  quarrels  of  Meyler  Fitzhenry  and  Marshal.  The  latter, 
a  perpetual  firebrand,  and  confiscator  of  the  property  of  the 
church,  took  possession  of  the  lands  of  the  see  of  Ferns,b  an  act 
that  drew  on  him  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  which 

*  Baker,  chron.  Eng.  Reign  of  John.        b  Ware  de  Epise  Fern*. 
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accompanied  him  to  the  grave;  his  five  sons,  whom  he  had  by 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Strongbow,  and  heiress  of  Leinster,  died 
without  issue. 

That  cruel  and  unrelenting  tyrant,  Meyler  Fitzhenry,  who, 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  insatiable  thirst  for  plunder,  never  spared 
church  nor  monastery,  nor  their  sacred  ornaments  and  vessels, 
A  D>   died  in  the  year  1220.     He  was  natural  son  of  Henry  II. 

1220. 

During  the  absence  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  who  was  engaged 
in  war,  the  king  conferred  the  chief  justiceship  on  Hubert  De 
Burgo,  brother  of  William  Fitz-Adelm;  he  was  afterwards  lord 
chief  justice  of  England  and  earl  of  Kent,  butfellinto  disgrace  with 
the  king,  who  confined  him  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Geoffrey- 
de-Maurisco,  filled  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  Ireland,  in  the 
room  of  Hubert  de  Burgo ;  and  after  filling  the  highest  honors, 
and  accumulating  immense  wealth  in  Ireland,  fell  into  disgrace 
with  his  monarch,  and  after  hearing  of  the  disgraceful  death 
of  his  son,  who  was  hanged  and  quartered  for  his  crimes,  died 
unregretted. 

Cornelius  Historicus,  a  native  of  Ireland,  lived  about  this 
time,  (as  is  narrated  by  Stanihurst  and  Bale.) 

At  the  same  time,  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  made  a 
spirited  appeal  to  Henry  III.  to  interpose  his  authority  and 
prevent  him  being  trampled  upon  by  John  de  Burgo,  son  of 
Hubert,  "  an  ignoble  adventurer  (as  he  called  him)  who  laid 
waste  his  territories  by  fire  and  sword,  though  he  paid  5,000 
marks  for  his  kingdom  to  the  king  of  England/'  His  com- 
plaints were  heard,  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the  Lord  Deputy, 
and  the  other  lords  of  Ireland,  got  orders  to  expel  de  Burgo, 
and  restore  the  king  of  Connaught  to  the  peaceful  possession 
of  his  kingdom.  Gerald  Fitzmaurice,  Richard  de  Burgo,  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  Walter  de  Lacy,  Lord  of  Meath, 
died  about  this  time — the  two  former  in  Gascony.  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  whose  remains  were  interred  at  Carrickfergus,  left  an 
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only  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Walter  de  Burgo  who 
became  Earl  of  Ulster.    By  this  marriage  Walter  de  Lacj  left 
A.D.   two  daughters — one  married  to  Lord  Theobald  Verdon — the 

1  237 

'   other  to  Geoffry  Geneville. 

Peter  (Hibernicus),  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  theologian, 
lived  in  1240.  He  was  appointed  President  of  the  University 
of  Naples  by  Frederick  II.,  where  he  had  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Aquinas  as  his  disciple.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  with  a 
large  body  of  troops,  joining  Felim  O'Connor,  arrived  in  Wales, 
to  assist  the  king  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
rebellion  of  those  people  against  him.  When  Maurice  returned 
to  Ireland,  he  found  O'Donnell  laying  waste  the  estates  of  the 
late  De  Lacy,  in  Ulster,  and  attacking  the  English  wherever 
he  met  them.  In  order  to  arrest  his  progress,  and  to  cause  a 
division  among  the  Irish,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Cormac 
Mac  Dermot,  Mac  Derry,  and  other  princes.  Aided  by  these 
he  destroyed  Donegal,and  killed  O'Donnell,  GiollaCanvinelagh, 
O'Boyle,  Mac  Sorley,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  country. 
He  then  placed  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Sligo,  which  he 
built,  and  gave  it,  and  extensive  estates  in  Connaught,  to  Mac 
Dermot,  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  This  nobleman  was 
afterwards  removed  from  the  office  of  Lord  Deputy  by  Henry 
III.,  in  consequence  of  some  suspicions  he  entertained  of  his 
fidelity,  and  John  Fitzjeofiery  was  appointed  in  hisplace.  About 
this  time  prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  III.,  married  Eleanor, 
i245-  sister  of  Alphonso,  king  of  Spain,  and  De  la  Zouch 
1252.  became  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  in  room  of  Fitzjeotfery.  De 
la  Zouch  was  afterwards  Lord  Deputy  of  England,  and  was 
killed  by  Earl  Warren,  who  obtained  his  pardon  by  the  influence 
of  his  friends  and  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Stephen  "  de  longa  spada,"  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  named  Lofd 
Deputy  of  Ireland  ;  he  gave  the  O'Neils  of  Ulster  battle,  in 
which  many  lives  were  lost.    He  died  two  years  after,  and  was 
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A.D.   succeeded  by  William  Denny.    During  his  administration  the 

1260.  ^ac  Carthys  of  Munster  became  so  formidable  to  their  enemies, 
that  they  dare  not  appear  in  public  ;  they  killed  John  Fitz- 
thomas  and  his  son  Maurice,  8  barons,  15  knights,  and  several 
other  men  of  rank  :  they  were  afterwards  weakened  by  their 
own  internal  discord,  which  caused  a  civil  war  between  the 
Mac  Carthys,  O'Driscolls,  O'Donovans,  and  Mac  Mahons. 
Meanwhile, William  Denny  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Richard 
de  Capella,  as  Lord  Justiciary  of  Ireland.  De  Capella,  Theobald 
Butler,  and  Miles  Cogan,  were  afterwards  confined  in  the 
dungeons  of  Leix  and  Dunamese,  by  the  Eitzgeralds,  for 
espousing  the  quarrel  of  the  Burkes,  who  were  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  Fitzgeralds.    Capella  was  recalled,  and  David 

i267,  Barry  appointed.  Barry,  after  checking  the  fury  of  the  Fitz- 
geralds and  Burkes,  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Ufford,  and  he 

1270.  D}'  Richard  de  Excester;  the  latter  gave  way  to  Lord  Audley 
during  his  administration.  The  Irish  attacked  the  English 
wherever  they  met  them,  and  demolished  their  habitations. 
The  king  of  Con  a  aught  defeated  Walter  Burke,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
in  a  pitched  battle,  and  several  noblemen  were  killed.  This 
battle  was  succeeded  by  a  plague  and  famine,  which  brought 
desolation  through  the  island. 

About  this  time  flourished  John-de-Sacro-Bosco,  who,  (ac- 
cording to  Stanihurst)  was  a  native  of  Holywood,a  in  the 
district  of  Fingal,  in  Ireland.  He  surpassed  all  of  his  own 
time  in  the  knowledge  of  mathematical  science.  He  professed 
the  sciences  in  Paris  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  learned  men* 
He  died  in  1£56.  We  can  here  mention  the  celebrated 
Florence  Mac  Flinn,  Abp.  of  Tuam  ;  he  was  renowned  for  hi 9 
learning  and  profound  knowledge  of  canon  law  ;  he  established 
a  school  at  Athenry,  where  he  gave  lectures  himself.  He 
died  at  Bristol,  in  England,  in  1256. 

a  Harris   Hist.  Irish  Writers,  13th  cent. 
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Thomas  Palinerston  (or  Hibernicus),  a  native  of  Kildare 
in  Ireland,  was  remarkable  for  his  piety  and  learning;  he  was 
Doctor  of  Theology  in  the  Sorbonne.a    He  died  in  1270. 

Henry,  after  a  reign  of  56  years,  the  longest  in  English 
record,  died  in  1272.  Though  a  century  has  now  elapsed 
since  the  invasion  of  the  English,  they  did  not  possess  more 
than  one-third  of  the  island  (called  in  their  language  the 
English  Pale)  subject  to  the  English  laws.  The  rest  of  Ireland 
was  governed  according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
the  country.  , 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Edward,  son  of  Henry  III.,  though  on  an  expedition  in  the 
^    Holy  Land,  was  proclaimed  king  of  England  by  the  Lords, 
1272'   assembled  in  London  in  1272;  and  was,  on  his  return,  so- 
lemnly crowned  at  Westminster,  by  Robert  Kilwarby,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.    In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and 
whilst  Maurice  Eitzmaurice  was  Lord  Deputy,  the  Irish  de- 
stroyed the  castles  of  the  Anglo-Irish  in  Ranada,  Airteach, 
Roscommon,  and  Sligo  ;  Maurice,  being  arrested  in  Offaly, 
and  sent  to  prison,  was  succeeded  by  Walter  Geneville. 
During  his  executive,  the  Scotch,  having  made  a  descent  on 
Ireland,  pillaged  the  country,  put  all  they  met  to  the  sword, 
and  carried  away  great  booty.    The  English  colonists,  under 
the  command  of  Richard  de  Burgo,  and  Sir  Eustace  le  Poer, 
sailed  for,  and  made  an  attack  soon  after  on  Scotland,  and 
Scotch  cruelty,  in  comparison  with  theirs,  whitened  into  in- 
significance.   The  Irish,  in  the  mean  time,  the  better  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  iron  tyranny  and  cruel  usurpation 
of  the  strangers,  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Roscommon, 
defeated  them  at  Glynbury,  and  left  many  of  them  dead  on 

*  John  de  Saxe,  "  Lives  of  Preaching  Brothers." 
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the  field.    O'Neill,  supported  by  Ralph  Peppard  and  O'Han- 
lon,  made  them  feel  the  force  of  native  bravery.    Walter  Ge- 
neville  was  removed  from  the  office  of  Lord  Deputy,  and 
Robert  Ufford  was  a  second  time  sent  back  to  Ireland.    In  his 
time  Murtagh,  a  celebrated  Irish  chieftain,  was  taken  and  ex- 
ecuted by  Walter  de  Fant.  O'Brien  Roe,  prince  of  Thomond, 
was  assassinated  by  Thomas  Clare,  son-in-law  of  Maurice,  son 
of  Maurice  Fitzgerald ;  Clare,  with  his  father-in-law  and  their 
troops,  were  afterwards  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Irish  at 
Slieve-Bloom.    As  an  atonement  for  the  murder  of  O'Brien, 
Le  Clare  was  forced  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Roscommon, 
and  to  give  hostages,  as  pledges  of  his  future  good  conduct — 
conditions  very  humiliating  to  the  proud  and  haughty  spirit  of 
the  cruel  and  tyrannizing  English.  A  most  desperate  and  bloody 
engagement  took  place  between  Mac  Dermot  of  Moy-Lurg  and 
O'Connor,  prince  of  Conuaught,  in  which  the  latter  fell. 
Ufford,  being  recalled  to  account  for  the  disturbances  that  oc- 
curred in  Ireland  under  his  administration,  offered,  as  an  ex- 
planation to  the  king,  "  that  it  was  good  policy  to  keep  his  eyes 
shut,  while  one  rebel  was  cutting  the  throat  of  another This 
answer  secured  him  in  his  office  of  Lord  Justiciary.    The  An- 
glo-Irish also  were  engaged  in  internecine  strife  and  mutnal 
broils ;  the  Bourkes  and  Fitzgeralds  were  ever  bitter  enemies  of 
each  other,  and  were,  occasionally,  assisted  by  the  Butlers,  Ver- 
dons,  Birminghams,  and  by  some  of  the  Irish  nobles,  as  their  re- 
spective interests  suggested ;  O'Connor  Faly  and  his  brother 
Charles  were  assassinated, — the  one,  by  Jordan  Comin, — the 
other,  in  the  house  of  Piers  Birmingham, — while  endeavouring 
to  recover  their  estates  in  the  possession  of  these  usurpers.  In 
the  mean  time  Mac  Coghlan  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
William  Bourke  and  his  party  at  Dealna. 

John  de  Sandford,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  appointed 
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Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland ;  Sir  William  Vesey  succeeded  Kim. 
Yesey,  during  his  administration,  had  violent  quarrels  with 
John,  son  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  baron  of  Offaly  ;  they  accused 
one  another  of  extortion,  robbery,  and  murder.  Vesey  said, 
"  that  his  family  were  noble,  before  Fitzgerald's  bankrupt  an- 
cestor made  his  fortune  in  Leinster.""3  They  proposed,  at  length, 
to  settle  the  matter  by  single  combat;  the  day  beinsj  named* 
Yesey  embarked  for  France,*  and  Fitzgerald,  through  the  li- 
berality of  his  prince,  took  possession  of  the  Lordship  of 
Kildare,  also  of  Rathangan,  the  property  of  Yesey. 

William  Dodinsell  succeeded  l)e  Yesey  as  Chief  Justiciary  ; 
but  he  again  was  removed  to  make  way  for  Thomas  Fitz- 
maurice  ;  the  quarrels  of  the  Bourkes  and  Fitzgeralds  were 
finally  settled.  The  English,  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  the 
A.D.  right  of  conquest  was  a  title  sufficiently  strong  to  subjugate 
1283#  any  country,  declared  war  against  Lie wy lien,  a  prince  of  Wales, 
whose  head,  by  the  orders  of  Edward,  was  cut  off  and  exposed 
on  the  tower  of  London  ;c  his  brother  David  was  afterwards 
taken  and  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  dragged  through  the 
^  streets  of  Shrewsbury,  his  heart  and  entrails  taken  out  and 
burned,  his  head  severed  from  his  body,  placed  on  a  sharp 
spike  over  the  gates  of  the  tower  of  London ;  his  hands  and 
feet  placed  on  stakes  over  the  gates  of  Bristol,  Northampton, 
York,  and  Winchester.  This  is  the  treatment  of  two  young 
men,  whose  only  crime  was  a  desire  to  rescue  their  country 
from  the  yoke  of  England,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  king, 
since  that  time  called  Prince  of  Wales.  Edward  set  out  from 
Scotland  to  enforce  his  pretended  jurisdiction  over  John  Baliol, 
1291  and  Robert  Bruce,  two  competitors  for  the  crown  of  that 
country ;  he  proposed  to  Robert  Bruce,  that  he  would  support 
his  claim,  if  he  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  homage  to  the 

a  Hollingshead,  Chron.  Hib.  p.  78.  b  English  Baronetcy,  vol  I.  p.  94. 
c  Baker's  Chron.  Eng.  p.  96,  of  Life  of  Edward  1. 
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crown  of  England.  Bruce  scornfully  refused,  but  Baliol  ac- 
cepted the  terms,  and  was  crowned  king ;  he  afterwards  re- 
tracted, which  was  the  cause  of  much  bloodshed  between  both 
countries,  until  the  union  of  both  crowns  under  James  I. 

John  Wogan  was  substituted  for  Thomas  Fitzmaurice  as 
Chief  Justiciary  of  Ireland.  Edward  I.  having  gained  some 
advantages  over  the  Scotch,  died  in  1306.  About  this  time 
lived  John  Down  Scotus,  a  Franciscan  friar,  a  native  of  Down, 
in  Ulster  (according  to  Arthur  a  Monaskerio  and  the  Martyr- 
ology  of  Camellus) ;  he  was  educated  at  Oxford  under  William 
Varro;  he  wrote  a  great  many  works,  and  died  in  1308  in 
Cologne.  The  reader  will  keep  in  view  that  "Dun"  is  the 
Irish  for  "  Down." 

Edward  II.  having  succeeded  his  father  Edward  I.,  married 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  "The  Fair;'  King  of  France.  He 
was  a  Prince  of  a  weak  and  effeminate  disposition,  and  too  much 
attached  to  his  favourites.  Piers  Gaveston,  a  native  of  Gascony, 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished  men  in  Europe, 
was  his  chief  favourite.  The  English  Lords  threatened  to  oppose 
the  coronation  of  the  king,  if  he  did  not  dismiss  this  favourite; 
he  accordingly  sent  him  to  Ireland,  but  after  a  short  time  re- 
called him,  and  had  him  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester.  Gaveston  was,  afterwards,  obliged  to  fly  to 
Prance,  whence  he  returned  immediately,  and  got  from  the  king, 
the  castle  of  Scarborough,  as  a  safe  asylum ;  but  was  arrested 
and  beheaded  by  orders  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  without  trial, 
or  any  formality  of  justice.  Eobert  Bruce,  in  the  interim,  (the 
whole  of  Scotland  being  brought  under  his  dominion)  attacked 
the  northern  parts  of  England,  Edward,  taking  the  alarm  at  his 
progress,  marched  to  meet  him  with  100,000  men,  whilst 
Bruce  had  but  30,000.  Both  armies  fought  at  Bannockburn, 
where  the  English  were  completely  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
50,000,  the  king  and  his  nobles  having  with  difficulty  escaped. 
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On  this  occasion  100  English  would  fly  from  three  Scotchmen.* 
The  Irish,  seeing  the  success  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  solicited 
his  assistance  to  deliver  them  from  the  galling  bondage,  and 
cruel  sway  of  the  English.5  Accordingly  Edward  Bruce,  brother 
of  the  king  of  Scotland,  landed  near  Carrickfergus,  in  Ulster, 
with  6,000  men,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  great  body  of  the 
Irish.    He  burned  Dundalk,  and  expelled  the  English  from 
Ulster,  and  became  master  of  the  province.    Sir  Edmond 
Butler,  who  was  then  Lord  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  left  the  care 
of  the  war  against  the  Scotch  to  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  who  was 
defeated  by  them  at  Coleraine,  with  a  loss  of  a  great  many  lives, 
among  whom  were,  Sir  William  Bourke,  Sir  John  Mandevill, 
Sir  Allen  Fitz warren,  and  John  Staunton.    Bruce,  after  this 
victory,  laid  siege  to  Carrickfergus,  proceeded  to  Kells  in 
Meath,  where  he  defeated  the  English,  led  on  by  Roger  Mor- 
tiner;  he  then  burned  Kells,  Granard,  Finagh,and  Newcastle* 
and  completely  routed  the  English  who  were  commanded  by 
Sir  Edmund  Butler,  and  John  Fitzthomas.   Bruce,  after  these 
victories,  returned  to  Ulster,  where  he  indulged  in  pleasures, 
having  no  enemies  to  fear.    The  Irish  in  the  meantime,  became 
a  prey  to  the  insatiable  fury  of  their  enemies.  Edmund  Butler 
at  the  head  of  the  English,  put  the  inhabitants  of  Leinster  to 
the  sword  at  Castledermot.    The  O'Moors,  O'Byrnes,  O'Tools, 
and  Mac  Morroughs,  shared  the  like  fate,  and  the  O'Connors 
Faly  were  massacred  at  Bally bogan,  near  the  River  Boyne. 
The  Irish,  meanwhile,  made  a  partial  retaliation,  the  O'Nowlans 
of  Leinster,  having  put  Andrew  Birmingham,  Sir  Richard 
De-la-Londe,  and  their  adherents  to  the  sword.    The  King  of 
England,  in  order  to  induce  his  Irish  subjects,  to  assist  him  against 
the  Scotch,  conferred  titles  of  honor  on  them,  hitherto  unknown 
to  Ireland.    John  Fitzgerald,  descended  from  Maurice,  who 
came  to  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  was  created  Baron 

a  Baker's  Chron.  Eng.  Reign  of  Edward  II.    b  Ware,  de  Annals  Hib. 
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of  OfFaly,  and  Earl  of  Kildare.     Whilst  this  was  being  done 
O'Connor  and  his  party  vanguished  a  body  of  English  in  Con- 
naught,  Lord  Stephen  Exeter,  Milo  Cogan  and  eight  of  the 
Barrys  and  Lawlesses,  having  fallen  on  the  occasion.  O'Connor 
and  his  men  shortly  after  suffered  a  defeat  at  Athenry,  from 
William  Burke  aud  Richard  de  Birmingham,  and  again  in 
September,  from  the  same  chiefs,  with  a  loss  of  500  in  killed, 
and  their  chiefs  O'Connor  and  O'Kelly.    In  the  end  of  October 
of  this  year,  John  Loggan  and  Hugh  Bisset  defeated  the  Scotch 
troops  in  Ulster ;  300  fell  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  Sir  Allen 
Stewart  and  Sir  John  Sandal  with  many  other  prisoners  were 
sent  to  Dublin.     In  the  meantime,  Bruce  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  marched  towards  Slane,  and  thence  to  Dublin;  he 
pillaged  the  country  as  he  passed  and  took  the  Castle  of  Knock, 
where  he  found  Hugh  Tyrrell  and  his  wife.  The  inhabitants  of 
Dublin,  in  order  to  defend  the  city,  burned  the  suburbs  and 
churches,  one  of  which  was  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick. 
Bruce,  defeated  in  his  object;  marched  through  Naas,  Cashel, 
Nenagh,  and,  hearing  of  Roger  Mortimer's  arrival  as  Lord  Justice 
of  Ireland,  and  that  he  intended  to  pursue  him  with  30,000 
men,  continued   his  route  to  Ulster  where  he  arrived  in 
May.    Mortimer  having  no  enemy  to  contend  with,  went  to 
Dublin,  where  he  convened  a  council  in  order  to  liberate  the 
Earl  of  Ulster,  who  was  kept  in  prison  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin; 
he  then  proceeded  to  Trim,  in  Meath  where  he  seized  on  the 
properties  of  the  De  Lacys,  and  had  tliem  confiscated  for  siding 
with  Bruce.   After  hearing  of  the  death  of  Richard  De  Clare, 
Sir  Henry  Capel,  Sir  Thomas  De  Naas,  the  two  Cantons,  aud 
80  others  who  were  killed  by  the  O'Briens,  and  M'Carthys,  he 
departed  for  England  ;  Alexander  Bricknor,  abp.  of  Dublin, 
was  appointed  Lord  Justice,  in  his  absence.     Bruce  in  the 
meantime,  with  an  army  of  3,000  men,  marched  to  Fagher^ 
near  Dundalk,  where  he  was  met  by  Sir  John  Birmingham,  at 
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the  bead  of  1400  men,  who  gave  him  battle.  Brace  and  his  army 

were  defeated,  his  head  cut  off  and  presented  by  Birmingham 

to  the  King  of  England,  who  created  him  Earl  of  Louth,  as  a 

reward  for  his  services  :    he  was  brother  to  Richard,  Baron  of 
A.D.  .  . 

)320.  Athenry.*  Mortimer  came  to  Ireland  again,  as  Lord  Justiciary, 

but  returned  shortly  after,  leaving  the  government  of  the 

kingdom  to  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare.    About  this 

time  Kilcullen  Bridge  was  built  over  the  Liffey,  and  Leighlin 

Bridge  on  the  Barrow.    Pope  John  XXII.  granted  a  bull  tc 

Bicknor,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  founding  a  University 

there,  and  one  to  the  King  of  England,  exonerating  him  from 

the  payment  of  Peter's-pence.    All  the  temporal  acts  of  Popes, 

as  they  regarded  Ireland,  since  the  days  of  Eugene  III.,  was 

done  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  Henry  had  got  a 

bull,  which  he  never  did,  to  transfer  Ireland  to  him.  John 

Birmingham,  Earl  of  Louth,  being  named  Lord  Justice,  after 

reaving  .Ralph  De  Gorges  to  take  his  place,  who  was  succeeded 

by  Sir  John  Darcy,  set  out  to  Carlisle,  with  8,000  men,  joined 

1322    °J  tbe  Earl  of  Ulster,  to  assist  the  king  against  the  Scotch. 
Meanwhile,  Sir  HenryTraherne,  took  Mac  Morrough  prisoner, 

1323.   and  murdered  O'Nowlan,  and  24  of  his  followers. 

Edward  II.,  a  tender-hearted,  and  generous  prince,  seeing 
his  favourite,  Spencer,  hanged  and  quartered,  lor  his  affectiou 
for  his  king,  sinking  under  the  weight  of  his  misfortune,  was 
forced  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son.  Sir  Thomas  De 
Gourney,  and  Sir  John  Metrevers  assassinated  him  by  running 
a  red-hot  iron  through  his  body  while  in  a  dungeon  into  which 
his  queen  and  nobles  had  thrown  him.  This  most  excruciating 
torture  was  executed  by  orders  of  Mortimer  who  was  after- 
wards hanged  at  Tyburn  in  1330,  for  having  concluded  a  dis- 
graceful peace  with  the  Scotch,  for  having  lived  improperly 
with  the  Queen  Mother,  Isabella,  and  for  having  robbed  the 

*  Nicholas  Rudiments  of  Honour, 
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king  and  the  people.  The  queen  was  deprived  of  her  dowry,  and 
confined  in  a  castle  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
A.D.  Edward,  III.,  eldest  son  of  Edward  II.,  was  crowned  king 
l317*  at  Westminster,  by  Walter  Reginald,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. His  wife  was  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hainault. 
In  bis  reign  were  fought  the  celebrated  battles  of  Cressy  and 
Poitiers.  The  taking  of  Calais,  and  his  expeditions  against 
the  Scotch,  added  much  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  administration. 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  was  now  Lord  Justice 
of  Ireland.  The  Anglo-Irish  chiefs,  not  content  with  their 
illgotten  possessions,  quarrelled  among  themselv.es  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  Maurice,  son  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
considering  himself  insulted  by  Arnold  Poer,  who  called  him 
a  rhymer,  joined  by  the  Butlers  and  Birmingham,  declared  war 
against  the  Poers  and  their  allies,  the  Burkes.  The  Poers  were 
defeated,  their  lands  laid  waste  and  their  habitations  burned, 
and  Arnold  Poer  and  William  Burke  took  refuge  in  England, 
to  escape  the  fury  of  their  enemies.  The  Irish  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  dissensions  among  the  English,  proclaimed  Donald 
Mac  Morrough,  king  of  Leinster,*  but  he  was  taken  prisoner 
near  Dublin  by  Sir  Henry  Traherne  and  Walter  de  Yalle, 
who  received  £110  for  his  capture;  he  afterwards  escaped 
from  prison  by  the  aid  of  Adam  de  Nangle,  who  was  hanged 
for  this  generous  act. 

In  the  meantime,  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Lord  Justiciary,  died, 
and  Roger  Outlaw ,  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  appointed  in  his 
place:  During  his  Deputyship,  David  O'Toole,  the  Irish  chief- 
tain, was  executed  in  Dnblin.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  James  Butler,  afterwards  created  earl 
of  Onnond,  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hereford,  and 
of  Elizabeth,  seventh  daughter  of  Edward  I.;  the  king  erected 
the  county  of  Tipperary  into  a  palatinate,  in  his  favor,  grant- 
a  Cox's  History  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1327. 
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ing  him  all  the  royal  rights  and  privileges  of  that  county.  The 
office  of  Lord  Deputy  was  a  second  time  conferred  on  Sir  John 
•   Darcy.    During  his  administration,  Lord  Thomas  Butler,  at 
the  head  of  a  great  army,  was  defeated  near  Mullingar,  after  a 
sanguinary  and  a  hard  fought  engagement,  (which  proved  fatal 
to  Butler  and  his  followers,)  by  Lord  Thomas  MacGeoghegan. 
Butler,  and  150  of  his  followers  fell  beneath  the  swords  and 
axes  of  the  Irish.    The  battle  was  fought  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Laurence — a  saint  who  died  a  martyr  to  his  country's  woes, 
and  whose  heart  bled  and  was  wrung  at  her  sufferings  and 
thraldom.    Meanwhile,  the  English  treacherously  massacred 
one  another ;  John  Birmingham,  earl  of  Louth,  Peter,  his 
brother,  and  Talbot  de  Malahide,  with  a  retinue  of  160 
Englishmen,  were  murdered  at  Bally braggan,  by  the  Savages, 
Gernons,  and  others  of  their  countrymen  ;  James  Keating, 
Lord  Philip  Hodnet,  Hugh  Condon,  and  their  followers  to  the 
number  of  140  men,  were  killed  by  the  Barrys  and  Roches, 
in  Munster.    And  lastly,  Sir  Simon  Genevill  was  defeated  in 
the  barony  of  Carbery,  by  the  Birminghams,  with  a  loss  of 
76  men.    Sir  John  Darcy  gave  the  command  of  the  English 
army,  amounting  to  10,000  men,  to  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  in 
order  to  quell  the  disturbances  among  the  Irish.    He  began 
by  burning  the  country  of  the  O'Nowlans,  O'Morroughs,  and 
O'Dempseys  from  whom  he  recovered  the  castle  of  Ley.  He 
took  hostages,  levied  an  arbitrary  tax  on  the  people,  called 
(Coyn  and  Livery)  in  Irish  (Bonaght)  which  was  rigorously 
enacted.    The  Irish  finding  themselves  thus  aggrieved,  and  a 
prey  to  their  enemies,  petitioned  the  king  of  England  to  redress 
their  grievances ;  he  referred  it  to  his  parliament  who  rejected 
it  with  contempt  ;  all  avenues  being  closed  to  their  appeal 
they  submitted  it  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  John  XXIL,  through 

a  Lord  Deputy  and  Lord  Justiciary  were  the  appellations  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  monarchs  in  Ireland  until  1543. 
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O'JNeiil  King  of  Ulster,  who  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  Irish 
nation,  to  His  Holiness,  representing  the  cruelty  and  tyranny 
of  the  English,  over  the  Irish.  The  following  is  the  purport 
of  the  letter.  "To  our  most  Holy  Father  John,  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  &c. 

"  The  calumnies  and  false  representations,  heaped  on  us 
by  the  English,  are  too  well  known  to  the  world  not  to  reach 
the  ears  of  your  Holiness.  We  therefore  lay  before  your 
Holiness  a  true  representation  of  our  miseries  and  misfortunes. 
The  Irish  were  governed  by  190  kings  of  the  Milesian  race, 
till  Adrian  IV.,  an  Englishman,  transferred  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  to  Henry  II.  who  murdered  Thomas  O'Becket  ;  since 
then,  we  are  become  a  prey  to  monsters,  -who  exercise  over  us 
the  most  flagrant  acts  of  unjustice  and  unparalleled  cruelty, 
compelled  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence,  in  the  most  abject 
and  disgraceful  slavery,  forced  (instead  of  our  own  salutary 
laws)  to  yield  to  a  code  of  their  own  making,  Great  God  ! 
what  laws ! 

"  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  humanity  and  justice 
which  dictated  them  : — 

"  1st.  Every  man  not  Irish  can  prosecute  an  Irishman,  for 
any  crime  in  a  court  of  law,  but  an  aggrieved  Irishman  cannot 
resort  to  legal  measures  against  an  Englishman. 

2nd.  If  an  Englishman  kill  an  Irishman,  the  crime  is  not 
punishable  before  an  English  tribunal,  but  the  assassin  re- 
warded by  the  magistrates,  who  ought  to  repress  crime. 

"  3rd.  If  an  Irishwoman  marry  an  Englishman,  on  the  death 
of  her  husband  she  is  deprived  of  a  third  of  her  property. 

"  4th  If  an  Irishman  falls  by  the  blows  of  an  Englishman, 
the  Englishman  takes  possession  of  all  his  wealth. 

5th  None  but  an  Englishman  to  be  admitted  into  the  reli- 
gious communities,  established  in  the  possessions  of  the 
English. 

a  John  of  Fordun,  vol.  3,  p.  908. 
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"These  rules  were  vigorously  enforced,  vice  was  to  be  eradi- 
cated and  the  seeds  of  virtue  sown,  but  alas  !  they  have  de- 
prived us  of  our  virtue,  and  have  implanted  their  vices  amongst 
us  in  its  stead,  by  their  wicked  examples,  &c.  &c."  8 
The  following  is  the  purport  of  the  pope's  answer: — 
"We,  Pope  John,  &c,  to  the  illustrious  Edward,  king  of 
England,  &c.b 

"Our  unerasing  entreaties  to  you,  dear  son,  are,  to  maintain 
peace  in  your  kingdom,  justice  in  your  decisions,  and  tranquility 
among  your  subjects.  We  have  received  letters  from  the 
princes  and  people  of  Ireland,  representing  the  miseries  and 
persecution  exercised  over  them  by  the  English,  who  imposed 
on  them  a  yoke  of  slavery  that  cannot  be  endured. 

"Our  ardent  wish  is,  that  your  majesty  omit  nothing  that 
would  conciliate  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  Irish,  and  avoid 
every  thing  that  would  tend  to  estrange  them,  &c." 

Roger  Outlaw  was  appointed  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland;  the 
winter  following,  the  MacGeoghegaus  were  defeated  at  Lough- 
A.D.  ignerthy,  with  a  loss  of  110  men,  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
1380.  gar]s  0f  Ulster  and  Ormond.  A  meeting,  called  a  parliament 
was  held  this  year  at  Kilthing.  Alexander,  Abp.  of  Dublin,  the 
Earls  of  Ulster  and  Ormond,  William  Birmingham,  and 
Waiter  Burke  of  Connaught,  and  other  noblemen,  attended. 
All  these  came  with  their  troops,  in  order  to  expel  O'Brien 
from  Rikirfe  near  Cashel,  where  he  was  posted. 

The  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  Maurice,  Lord  of  Desmond,  were 
arrested  by  the  Lord  Justice,  for  pillaging  the  lands  of  the 

a  For  our  arguments  shewing  there  never  existed  a  Bull,  signed  by  any 
Pope,  transferring  Ireland  to  England,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  136 
of  this  volume.  The  Bull  existed  only  in  the  wicked  brains  of  Henry  II., 
and  in  the  misled  convictions  of  the  Irish.  Henry  played  his  card  well,  to 
impose  on  the  Irish  with  the  threat  of  a  dociiment  which  was  never  issued 
by  Christ's  Vicar.  b  Petrus  Lombardus,  pagf;  20. 
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Fitzgeralds  on  their  route  to  Limerick.  These  noblemen 
afterwards  fled  to  England.  The  English  defeated  the  Irish  of 
A.D.  Leinster  at  Kinseallagh,  and  after  at  Thurles.  A  great  many 
English  lost  their  lives  in  an  ambuscade  laid  for  them  by  the 
OTooles,  at  Culiagh.  The  O'Tooles  afterwards  took  the  castle 
of  Arklow. 

Sir  Hugh  Lacy  was  sent  to  Ireland,  as  Lord  Justice,  accom- 
panied by  Hugh-de-Lacy,  who  received  general  pardon.  The 
Deputy  summoned  a  parliament  in  Dublin,  which  was  badly 
attended,  and  therefore  adjourned  to  Kilkenny,  which  was 
better  attended.  The  castle  of  Ferns,  being  burned  at  the 
time  by  the  Irish,  De  Lacy  entertained  strong  suspicion  that 
the  noblemen  who  did  not  attend  the  meeting,  were  concerned 
in  the  undertaking;  he  therefore  had  them  arrested  viz.: — 
Henry  Mandevill,  Maurice  Eitzgerald,  Walter  Burke,  and  his 
brother,  William,  and  Walter  Birmingham.  William  was  tried 
and  executed  in  Dublin,  and  Walter,  his  son,  pardoned. 
133  The  Irish  destroyed  the  castle  of  Bunratty;  the  O'Tooles 
took  Newcastle  in  the  County  Wicklow,  and  the  Irish  hostages 
in  Limerick  and  Nenagli  made  themselves  masters  of  these 
places,  but  were  afterwards  retaken,  the  hostages  of  Limerick 
put  to  death,  and  those  of  Nenagh  spared. 

A  parliament  held  in  England,  at  this  time,  determined  that 
the  king  should  visit  Ireland  in  person,  and  that  the  noblemen 
who  had  estates  there,  should  reside  on  them  in  order  to  de- 
fend them.  The  war  with  Scotland  prevented  the  king  appear- 
ing in  person,  the  Lord  Justice  was  recalled,  and  Sir  John 
Darcy;  sent  in  his  place.  During  his  administration,  William 
Bourke,  Earl  of  Ulster,  was  assassinated  on  the  road  to 
Carrickfergus,  by  his  own  servants,  who  were  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  the  Deputy ;  his  countess,  alarmed  at  the  outrage, 
set  sail  to  Englaud,  with  her  only  daughter,  who  was  afterwards 
married  to  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  by  whom  she  had  an 
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only  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Edmond  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
March,  and  Lord  of  Trim. 

Two  noblemen  of  the  name  of  Burke  took  possession  of  the 
estates,  and,  in  order  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  country, 
and  its  language,  annexed  the  article  "Mac"  to  their  names, 
hence  the  name  Mac  William.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  was  created 
Earl  of  Desmond,  in  1335,  and  Sir  John  Darcy  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  John  Charleton,  as  Lord  Justice. 

Ireland  at  this  time  produced  several  learned  men.  John 
Gibellan,  canon  of  the  church  of  Tuam,  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher and  a  good  poet,  died  in  1327. 

Adam  Godham  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  at 
Oxford,  wrote  commentaries  on  the  four  books  of  sentences, 
and  a  book  of  philosophical  directions,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Ware. 

William  Ockam,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  a  disciple  of  John 
Scot ;   he  was  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  writings. 

David  Olugey,  a  monk  of  the  Carmelite  order,  a  great  phil- 
osopher, an  elegant  orator,  a  profound  theologian,  and  the 
most  learned  in  the  law  of  his  time. 

Gilbert  Urgale,  of  the  Carmelite  order,  wrote  two  large 
volumes,  one  on  law,  and  the  other  on  theology. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
Sir  John  Charleton,  as  Lord  Justiciary,  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  having 
arrived  in  Ireland  with  200  soldiers,  called  a  parliament  in  Dub- 
lin, but  shortly  afterwards  his  brother,  the  chancellor,  took  the 
reins  of  government  asLord  Deputy.  This  new  governor  confined 
Sir  Eustace  Poer  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and,  at  the  head  of 
some  English  troops,  carried  away  an  immense  booty  from 
Idrone,  in  the  County  Carlow.  He  was  recalled  to  England, 
but  before  his  departure  he  gave  his  dignity  to  Roger  Outlaw, 
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prior  of  Kilmainham,  who  died  shortly  after,  and  Sir  John 

Darcy  appointed  chief  justiciary  during  his  life.  In  the  mean 
A.D.  time,  the  Irish  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  1,200  men,  in  the 
I340#  County  of  Kerry,  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  the  O'Dempseys 

pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  some  of  them  drowned  in 

the  Barrow. 

As  Sir  John  Darcy  could  not  go  to  Ireland  himself,  he  de- 
puted Sir  John  Morris;  to  fill  his  place  as  Lord  Justiciary. 
He  summoned  a  parliament  in  Dublin,  but  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond convened  a  general  assembly  at  Kilkenny,  and  sent  de- 
puties to  the  king,  to  represent  the  grievances  under  which 
they  laboured,  and  the  inefficiency  of  Sir  John  Morris  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The  king,  accordingly, 
recalled  some  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
but  persevered  in  his  orders  to  the  Deputy,  and  John  Darcy  ^ 
to  retain  the  lands  they  seized  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  and 
not  to  admit  any  person  to  the  high  offices  of  the  State, 
except  those  who  had  landed  property  in  England.  The  king, 
by  these  means,  thought  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disturbances  that 
prevailed,  but  was  ultimately  obliged  to  restore  the  lands  that 
were  seized. 

1343.  Sir  Ralph  Ufford  was  now  appointed  Lord  Justiciary.  He 
married  the  countess  dowager  of  Ulster  ;  he  was  more  cruel 
and  severe  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  plundered  with- 
out distinction  the  rich  and  poor,  the  clergy  and  laity  ;  some  he 
imprisoned,  and  confiscated  the  property  of  others,  and  no  one 
found  justice  at  his  hands.     He  convened  a  parliament  in 

1345.  Dublin  >  *ne  Earl  of  Desmond  refused  to  attend.  The  Lord 
Justiciary  exasperated  at  his  conduct,  seized  on  his  estates,  and 
the  castles  of  Initially  and  He,  and  gave  orders  to  hang  three 
knights  who  were  found  in  them,  Eustace  Poer,  William  Grant, 
and  John  Cotterel.  The  Earl  of  Desmond,  humbled  in  this 
manner,  was  obliged  to  give  for  his  security  the  Earls  of  Ulster 
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and  Ormoiid,  and  24  knights;  he  did  not  think  it  wise  after- 
wards  to  appear,  which  cost  18  of  the  knights  the  confiscation 
of  their  properties;  the  rest  escaped  their  embarrassments.  This 
Lord  Justiciary  died  in  Dublin,  abhorred  and  detested  by  all, 
on  the  ninth  of  April,  134-6. 

Sir  Roger  Darcy  was  appointed  Lord  Justiciary;  he  resigned 
in  favor  of  Sir  John  Morris,  whose  first  act  was  to  release  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  who  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Dublin  by 
Ufford.  During  his  administration  the  O'Moores  burned  the 
castles  of  Ley  antl  Kilmehide,  and  the  English  were  defeated 
by  the  Irish  of  Ulster,  with  a  loss  of  3,000  men. 

Sir  Walter  Birmingham  was  now  named  Lord  Justiciary; 
lie  obtained  leave  for  the  Earl  of  Desmond  to  plead  his  cause 
before  the  king  of  England,  where  he  got  redress  for  the  in- 
juries he  received  from  Ufford.  The  Lord  Justice  and  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  with  their  united  forces,  obliged  the  O'Moores  to  sur- 
render and  to  give  them  hostages.  The  Earl  of  Kildare  set 
out  afterwards  to  assist  the  king  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  where  he 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 
In  the  mean  time,  Donald  Oge  Mac  Morrough,  heir  of  the 
royal  house  of  Leinster,  was  killed  by  his  vassals,  and  the  town 
of  Nenagh  was  burned  by  the  Irish. 

Sir  Walter  Birmingham,  after  receiving  the  estate  of  Kenlis 
in  Ossory  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  was  succeeded  by  Baron 
Carew,  who  gave  way  to  Sir  Thomas  Rokesby ;  he  resigned, 
and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Desmond,  was  appointed  for 
life;  he  died  shortly  after,  and  Sir  Thomas  Rokesby  resumed 
the  office  of  Lord  Justice;  however,  he  did  not  live  long,  and 
Almaric-de-Saint-Amand  was  appointed  Deputy  by  the  king, 
with  the  privilege  of  pardoning  all  the  English  and  Irish  he 
thought  worthy  of  it,  for  every  crime,  except  high  treason. 
James  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond,  succeeded  him.  In  his  time, 
the  old  Irish  were  prohibited  to  fill  any  office,  either  lay  or 
ecclesiastical,  within  the  English  province. 
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The  king,  in  order  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  deter- 
mined to  send  his  son,  Lionel,  for  that  purpose,  who,  as  Earl  of 
A.D.  Ulster  and  Lord  of  Connaught,  by  virtue  of  his  marriage  with 
1361,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  de  Burgo,  arrived 
in  Dublin  with  1500  men.  The  chiefs  under  him  were,  Ralph, 
Earl  of  Stafford,  James,  Earl  of  Ormond,  John  Carew,  a  Knight 
Baronet,  Sir  William  Winsore,  &c.  The  pay  of  the  prince 
was  6s.  8d.  per  day,  each  of  the  knights  2s.,  each  squire  Is., 
and  each  archer  6d.  a  day.  The  prince  was  afterwards  created 
Duke  of  Clarence,  his  salary  was  increased,  and  the  number 
of  his  attendants  too,  with  additional  pay.  He  first  prevented 
the  English  by  descent a  to  enlist  under  his  banners  till  defeated 
by  the  O'Briens,  with  a  loss  of  100  men.  They  were  freely 
admitted  afterwards  into  his  ranks.  He  conferred  the  honor 
of  knighthood  on  Eobert  Preston,  Robert  Holywood,  Thomas 
Talbot,  W alter  Cusack,  James  de  la  Hyde,  and  others.  He 
changed  the  exchequer  from  Dublin  to  Carlow,  and  gave  £500 
for  surrounding  the  town  with  walls.  Without  completing 
the  conquest  of  Ireland,  or  extending  the  limits  of  the  English 
province,  he  departed  for  England,  leaving  the  Earl  of  Ormond 
deputy  in  his  absence.  He  returned  again,  for  a  short  time, 
1361.  and  appointed  Sir  Thomas  Dale  his  deputy.  During  his 
administration,  the  Birminghams  of  Carbery,  and  the  English 
of  Meath,  were  laying  waste  the  lands  of  one  another.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Duke  of  Clarence  returned  to  Ireland,  called  a 
parliament  at  Kilkenny,  in  which  was  enacted  the  celebrated 
law  called  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny.  This  law  was  enacted  in 
order  to  reform  the  English  by  descent,  or  the  degenerate 
English,  as  they  were  called  by  their  countrymen.  The  act 
forbade  them  to  intermarry  with  ancient  Irish,  to  speak  their 
language,  to  adopt  their  mode  of  dress  or  their  names,b  to 

a  As  these  were  excluded,  the  Irish  had  no  chance. 

b  The  English  added  "  Mao"  to  their  names  after  the  Irish  fashion  =*e.g. 
M4 William,  M'Yorris,  M\Jordan,  M'Maurice,  &c. 
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confer  livings  on  them  or  admit  them  into  the  monasteries,  &c. 
The  Duke  of  Clarence  (after  leaving  this  monument  of  refor- 
A.D.  mation  of  Irish  morals  by  the  English  behind  him)  returned 
to  England,  and  died  shortly  after  at  Pavia,  in  Piedmont,  but 
he  was  buried  in  England.  Gerald  Fitzmaurice,  Earl  of 
Desmond,  acted  as  the  new  Lord  Deputy  for  some  time. 
This  governor  endeavoured  to  make  peace  between  the  Bir- 
minghams  of  Carbery  and  the  English  of  Meath.  The 
commissioners,  sent  for  that  purpose,  were  arrested  by  the 
Birminghains,  contrary  to  the  right  of  war.  Sir  William 
Windsore  being  now  inaugurated  as  Lord  Justiciary,  convened 
a  parliament  at  Kilkenny,  which  granted  him  £3,000  for  the 
necessities  of  the  state  :  he  carried  on  the  war  vigorously 
against  the  O'Tooles  and  other  inhabitants  of  Leinster.  Mean- 
while, the  English  were  defeated  near  Manister  Nenay,  in 
the  Co.  of  Limerick,  by  the  O'Briens  and  Mac  Namaras  of 
Thomond,  a  great  number  slain,  and  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
John  Fitznicholas,  Thomas  Fitzjohn,  and  other  noblemen, 
made  prisoners.  This  deputy  was  recalled  and  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald substituted.  Sir  William  Windsore  was  at  length 
appointed  the  king's  Lieutenant  in  Ireland ;  he  engaged  to 
protect  and  govern  the  English  province  on  condition  of 
receiving  £11,213  a  year.  He,  afterwards,  said  he  never 
could  subdue  the  Irish,  and,  therefore,  gave  up  the  enterprise. 
James  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond,  stepped  into  the  office,  with 
power  from  the  king,  by  letter  patent,  to  grant  general  pardon 
1376,   to  all  accused  persons  (Prelates  and  Earls  excepted.) 

There  are  some  few  instances  that  tend  much  to  tarnish  the 
long  and  brilliant  reign  of  Edward  III.  1st.  the  horrible 
and  barbarous  death  of  his  father  (he  being  of  an  age  to  feel 
its  atrocity).  2nd.  allowing  his  paternal  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Kent,  to  be  beheaded  for  expressing  a  teuder  feeling  for  his 
brother.  3rd.  he  sacrificed  his  honor  to  revenge,  by  putting 
to  death  the  two  sons  of  Sir  Alexander  Seaton,  commander  of 
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the  town  of  Berwick,  besieged  by  Edward  III.  4th.  in  direct 
violation  of  the  treaty  the  hostages  were  executed,  long  before 
the  day,  appointed  for  the  surrender  of  the  town.  5th.  at  the 
siege  of  Calais  he  gave  orders  that  six  of  the  principal  citizens 
should  appear  before  him  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  with  ropes 
round  their  necks,  and  the  keys  of  the  town  in  their  hands ; 
when  they  appeared  in  his  presence  he  ordered  them  to  be 
strangled,  but  the  queen,  by  the  most  pitiful  entreaties,  with 
difficulty,  obtained  their  pardon.  6th.  he  abandoned  himself 
so  much  to  the  infamous  caresses  of  Alicia  Pierce,*  that  she 
not  only  was  mistress  of  his  person,  but  even  sat  in  the  courts 
of  justice  of  the  kingdom.  Edward  III.  is  said  to  have 
instituted  the  order  of  the  Garter.  On  an  occasion  while  the 
queen  (some  say  the  Countess  of  Salisbury)  was  dancing,  she 
dropped  her  garter  ;  the  king  taking  it  up  said,  "  Honi  soit 
qui  mal  y  pense,"  "  evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks."b  He  was 
the  first  who  introduced  the  title  of  Duke  into  the  kingdom. 
He  created  his  son,  Edward  Duke  of  Cornwall,  his  son  Lionel 
Duke  of  Clarence.  Edward  III.,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  conquests  in  France,  and  the  death 
of  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson,  Richard  II.,  son  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales. 

Richard  II.,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  by  Simon  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Richard,  on  account  of  his  youth  not  being  able  to  govern, 
his  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Cambridge,  were 
appointed  his  guardians.  In  order  to  curb  their  ambition, 
the  parliament  appointed  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
to  govern  the  king  and  the  kingdom,  and  named  the  Earl 
of  Ormond,  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland,  who  established 
the  seat  of  justice  in  Naas,  in  the  County  Kildare ; 
he  gave  up  his  office  to  Alexander  Balscot,  bishop  of 
Ossory,  whose  successor  was  John  de   Bromwick.  During 

8  Selden,  Tit.  of  Honour,  part  2,  c.  5.   b  Baker,  Chron.  Eng.  reign,  Edw. 
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his  time  a  lawa  was  passed  in  the  parliament  of  England, 
A.D.  1879,  compelling  the  owners  of  property  in  Ireland,  to 
come  over  and  defend  them,  or  forfeit  a  third  of  their  posses- 
sions. They  also  got  liberty  to  work  the  mines  on  their  estates, 
on  condition  of  giving  a  ninth  part  to  the  crown,  to  send  the 
rest  to  the  mint  in  Dublin,  and  pay  the  usual  tax.  License 
was  likewise  granted  to  carry  on  a  free  trade  with  Portugal. 
About  this  period  the  French  and  Spanish  gallies  were  blockaded 
by  the  English  fleet  at  Kinsale,  400  of  their  crews  killed,  and 
the  rest  made  prisoners  of  war.  Meanwhile,  Edmund  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March  and  Ulster,  was  appointed  deputy  of  Ireland.  His 
successor  was  John  Colton,  Dean  of  Saint  Patrick's,  and  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Armagh ;  he  did  not  long  act  as  lord 
deputy,  as  Roger  Mortimer  was  appointed  in  1 882,  who  was  re- 
placed by  Philip  Courtney,  in  1383,  and  he  again  by  Robert 
de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  invested  with  all  the  privi- 
leges that  a  king  could  bestow,  or  a  subject  aspire  to;  however, 
he  never  set  his  foot  on  Ireland,  and  Sir  John  Stanley  was 
named  as  his  deputy.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  afterwards  created 
Duke  of  Ireland  by  the  king,  but  was  despised  by  the  nobles, 
to  avoid  their  resentment  he  withdrew  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
died  atLouvain  in  the  most  abject  misery.  After  his  death 
James,  Earl  of  Ormond,  being  appointed  Lord  Justiciary  of  Ire- 
land, defeated  the  Mac  Moyns  at  Tascofnn,  in  Kildare,  with  a 
loss  of  600  men.b  The  king  having  no  issue  by  his  wi>'e,  Queen 
Anne,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Wineslaus ;  Roger  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March,  and  grandson  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
was  declared  heir  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  government 
of  that  island  began  now  to  think  seriously  of  the  conquest  of 
Ireland;  they  accordingly  enforced  the  law  against  the  absentees, 

a  An  absentee  tax  in  our  own  days  would  tend  much  to  check  absentee- 
ism, which  has  been  a  great  drain  on  our  national  resources. 

b  Cox  Hist.  b  What  a  terrible  state  of  things  that  a  Catholic  monarch, 
whose  life  should  edify  his  subjects,  forced  Irishmen  to  murder  Irishmen — 
proh  pudor,  heu  mala  fidis  !  ! 
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A  D  and  Sir  Thomas  Scroop,  as  Lord  Justice,  was  sent  to  Ireland 
139 *>  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  king,  who  arrived  shortly  after  at 
Waterford,  with  30,0000  archers,  and  4,0  00  regular  troops, 
He  received,  it  is  said,  the  submission  and  allegiance  of  some 
of  the  Irish  in  Leinster,  viz.: — the  O'Moores,  O'Byrnes, 
OMVowlans,  O'Morroughs,  O'Connors,  &c,  who  were  obliged, 
under  heavy  penalties,1*  to  persevere  in  their  submission,  and  to 
give  up  their  possessions  in  Leinster  to  the  king,  to  belong  to 
him  and  his  successors  for  ever,  but  they  had  liberty  to  turn  to 
their  own  use,  all  the  lands  of  their  countrymen  they  could  ob- 
tain by  force  of  arms.  He  received  some  complimentary  let- 
letters  from  O'Neill,  prince  of  Ulster,  and  from  the  O'Donnels, 
O'Hanlons,  and  Mac  Mahons,  &c,  at  Drogheda.  The  Irish, 
not  being  able  with  their  detached  parties,  to  resist  an  army  of 
.'34,000  well  disciplined  men,  had  no  other  alternative  but  to 
submit,  in  order  to  avert  the  impending  storm. 

Richard,  satisfied  with. the  apparent  submission  of  the  Irish, 
and  having  expended  enormous  expenses  in  this  expedition, 
returned  to  England  without  adding  one  pound  to  his  revenue, 
or  one  acre  to  the  English  province,  that  is — to  that  part  of 
Ireland  denominated  11  The  Pale/' 

Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  was  sent  as  Lord  Justice, 
to  Ireland,  whose  people  commenced  hostilities,  and  600  of 
them,  with  their  chief,  MacConn,  were  killed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Burke,  Sir  Walter  Bermingham,  and  their  followers.  Mean- 
while, Mortimer  and  the  earl  of  Ormond,  wasted  the  territory 
of  Wicklow,  and  took  O' Byrne's  castle.  The  Irish  being  well 
skilled  in  the  law  of  retaliation,  Mortimer  and  his  whole  army 
were  put  to  the  sword  at  Kenlis,  in  the  County  of  Kildare,  by 
the  chivalrous  O'Byrne  and  his  party.  Moreover,  40  English 
chiefs  and  their  attendants  were  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
O'Tooles,  on  Ascension-day.  Thomas  Holland,  Duke  of  Sur- 
1398.  rey>  was  nam^d  Lord  Justiciary  for  Ireland.  Richard,  in  order 
to  revenge  the  death  of  Mortimer,  having  sailed  for  Ireland, 
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with  a  formidable  army,  landed  at  Waterford,  and  proceeded 
to  Dublin,  where  he  heard  the  afflicting  news,  that  hi*  king- 
dom was  invaded  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster;  having  received 
that  intelligence,  he  immediately  confined,  in  the  castle  of  Trim, 
the  sons  of  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester,  and  des- 
patched the  earl  of  Salisbury  to  Wales,  to  raise  an  army.  He 
afterwards  had  the  weakness  to  give  up  a  kingdom  which  he 
governed  with  so  much  severity.  Being  seized,  he  was  imprison- 
ed in  the  tower  of  London,  and  thence,  having  abdicated  the 
crown,  he  was  removed  to  Pomfret,  where  he  received  the  fatal 
blow  from  Sir  Pierce  Exton,  who  was  armed  for  the  purpose. 
This  is  another  fact  ^o  shew  how  the  Divine  vengeance  pursued 
the  Plantagenets,  for  the  injustice  and  tyranny  they  exer- 
cised over  the  innocent  Irish,  whose  only  offence  was,  that  they 
struggled  to  reclaim  their  inheritance. 
A.d.  Henry  IV.,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  though  he  had  no  rightful 
3399.  title  to  the  crown,  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  parliament  in 
this  year.  His  want  of  hereditary  title  was  the  cause  of  fatal 
wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  for  a  century 
after.  Henry,  having  been  crowned  at  Westminster,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  appointed  Sir  John  Stanley  Lord 
Justice  of  Ireland,  and  then  marched  against  the  Scotch. 
Pour  hundred  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  commanded  by  the  constable 
of  the  castle  of  Dublin,  attacked  also  a  Scotch  fleet  at  Strang- 
ford,  in  Down,  but  they  were  all  either  killed  or  drowned. 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,  being  appointed  deputy  of  Ireland, 
held  a  parliament  in  Dublin,  in  1402  ;  meanwhile,  the  citizens, 
headed  by  John  Drake,  the  mayor,  slew  400  Irish  at  Bray, 
on  the  borders  of  Wicklow.  This  year,  Sir  Walter  Betterby, 
1403.  and  30  English  lords,  were  cut  off  by  the  Irish  in  Ulster,  whose 
territories  they  sought  to  plunder.  The  Welsh,  in  the  mean- 
time, led  on  by  Owen  Glendower,  a  Welsh  nobleman,  and 
being  determined  to  shake  oft  the  English  yoke,  attacked  Lord 
Gray,  whom  they  took  prisoner.  They  afterwards  defeated 
Edmond  Mortimer,  who  lost  1,000  men,  and  was  himself 
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taken  prisoner.  During  this  time,  the  Anglo-Irish  of  Dublin 
committed  some  piracies  against  the  Scotch,  they  plundered 
Wales,  and  carried  away  the  shrine  of  St.  Cubin,  which  they 
deposited  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin. 
At  this  time,  the  earls  of  Ormond  and  Desmond  invaded 
A.D.   the  estates  of  MacMorrough,  who  gave  them  battle,  but,  after 

1405,  a  noble  struggle,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender.  James,  earl  of 
Ormond,  being  now  appointed  the  Irish  Lord  Deputy,  held  a 
parliament  in  Dublin,  in  which  the  statutes  of  Dublin  and 
Kilkenny  were  confirmed  by  parties  retained  for  that  purpose- 
This  was  like  introducing  strangers  into  the  house  of  a  man 
capable  of  managing  his  own  affairs,  to  declare  him  a  lunatic. 
The  substance  of  the  acts  was  as  follows, — "  They  prohibited, 
under  penalty  of  high  treason,  the  families  of  Anglo-Norman^ 
or  English  descent,  settled  in  Ireland,  to  form  any  alliances  or 
intermarriages  with  the  native  Irish,  thus  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent all  intercourse  between  them  ;  and  prohibiting  the  Anglo- 
Irish  from  adopting  Irish  surnames,  the  Irish  language,  dress, 
manners  and  customs;  and  also  making  it  penal  to  appoint 
any  of  the  native  Irish  to  ecclesiastical  livings,  bishops'  sees, 
"abbotships  over  monasteries,  or  any  other  preferments.  ("Annals 
Pour  Masters,  byConnellan,"  page  143.)  Ormond,  dying  shortly 

1406.  after,  at  Grouran,  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  Gerald,  earl  of 
Kildare,  was  installed  Lord  Justice.  At  this  time,  the  citizens 
of  Dublin  attacked  and  defeated  some  Irish  troops  that  were 
ravaging  the  neighbourhood.  Meanwhile,  Cahal  O'Connor  Faly 

1408.  died  by  the  hand  of  Meyler  Birmingham  ;  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  arrived  in  Ireland  as  Lord  Deputy,  and  having  arrested 
the  earl  of  Kildare  for  state  reasons,  returned  to  England, 
having  first  deputed  Thomas  Butler,  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  to 
rule  the  country  in  his  absence.  His  first  exploit  was  an  un- 
successful incursion  into  the  lands  of  the  O'Byrnes,  of  Wick- 
low.  Out  of  15,000  Irish  who  were  in  his  army,  800  went 
over  to  the  enemy  in  the  field  of  battle.     In  the  meantime, 
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O'Connor  Faly  made  irruptions  into  the  lands  of  the  English 
in  Meath,  and  carried  off  160  prisoners,  whilst  O'Toole  and 
Thomas  Fitzmaurice,  sheriff  of  Limerick,  attacked  one  another 
in  single  combat,  in  which  both  fell. 

Henry  IV.  had  by  his  queen,  Mary,  daughter  of  Uumfrey- 
de-Bohum7  earl  of  Hereford,  six  children — four  sons — Henry 
Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Humfrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester  ; 
Henry  died  in  London,  and  was  interred  at  Canterbury. 
A.D.  Henry  V.,  eldest  son  of  Henry  IV.,  was  crowned  at  West- 
1413'  minster,  by  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Although  wild  and  extravagant  in  his  youth,  he  became  a  great 
king;  he  never  allowed  the  companions  of  his  dissipation  to 
approach  him  until  they  became  reformed  ;  the  clergy  he  pro- 
tected against  the  parliament,*  which  contemplated  depriving 
them  of  their  possessions.  Having  married  Catherine  of 
Yalois,  he  was  declared  successor  to  Charles  YIL,  of  France. 
In  the  meantime,  John  Stanley  was  declared  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
but  died  in  a  short  time ;  the  next  governor  was  Thomas 
Crawley,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  having  engaged,  near 
Kilkea,  the  O'Moores  and  O'Dempseys,  routed  them,  one 
hundred  of  the  Irish  being  cut  off.  In  the  interim,  the  natives 
*414*  gained  a  victory  over  Jenico-de-Artois,  commander  of  the 
English  in  Ulster,  at  Inor,  where  he  lost  a  great  many  of  his 
men.  O'Connor  was  equally  successful  in  Meath,  and  Christopher 
Fleming  and  John  Dardis,  English  officers,  were  made  prisoners. 

John  Talbot,  Lord  Furnival,  a  man  skilled  in  the  art  of  war, 
was  appointed  Lord  Justice  ;  at  the  head  of  his  troops  he 
marched  without  effecting  much  good,  through  the  country  of 
the  O'Byrnes,  O'Tooles,  O'Moore^,  O'Connors  Faly,  O'Demp- 
seys, OTteillys,  O'Neills,  and  O'Hanlons,  &c.  He  held  a  par- 
liament in  Dublin,  which  was  adjourned  to  Trim,  there  it  granted 
a  subsidy  of  400  marks  of  silver  to  the  king,  who  afterwards 
*  Baker  ?s  Chron.  Eng.,  Reign  Henry  V. 
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received  300  marks  from  a  parliament  at  Naas,  and  again 
700  and  300  marks  from  a  parliament  convened  in  Dublin. 
The  prior  of  Kilmainham,  Thomas  Butler,  at  the  head  of  1,600 
men,  was  sent  to  France  to  assist  the  King.  The  Prior  died  at 
Normandy  some  time  after.  The  council  of  England  at  this 
time,  decided  "that  the  possessions  of  every  archbishop,  bishop, 
or  prior,  who  would  present  to,  or  confer  on  the  Irish  rebels, 
any  benefice,  or  introduce  them  amongst  the  English,  at  any 
parliament,  council,  or  assembly  of  the  kingdom,  were  forfeited. 
Then  it  was  that  the  earl  of  Riidare,  Sir  Christopher  Preston, 
and  Sir  John  Bellew,  were  arrested  at  Slane,  and  confined  in 

A.D 

1418.  the  castle  of  Trim,  on  account  of  some  difference  with  the 
Prior  of  Kilmainham.  The  Irish  enjoyed  no  protection  from 
the  laws,  but  were  looked  upon  as  aliens,  rebels,  and  enemies,  in 
the  land  of  their  birth  ;  they  were,  therefore,  coerced  in  self- 
defence  to  resist  the  unjust  aggression  of  the  English,  and  in 
order  to  sustain  life,  they  should  strive  to  recover  some  of  their 
own  ;  this  some  writers  would  call  pillaging  and  plundering. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  that  O'Toole  carried  off  400 

1419  head  of  cattle  from  the  lands  of  Ballimore,  in  consequence  of 
which,  MacMorrough,  chief  of  the  people  of  Leinster,  was 
arrested  by  the  Lord  Justice,  and  the  castle  of  Kenneni  was 
demolished ;  meanwhile,  "William  Bourke,  at  the  head  of  the 
English  in  Connaughfc,  put  500  Irish  to  the  sword,  and  seized 
O'Kelly,  their  chief. 

The  Lord  Deputy,  Talbot,  returned  to  England,  having 
invested  Bichard,  his  brother,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  the 

1421  insignia  of  office.  Shortly  after,  James  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond, 
was  appointed  Lord  Deputy ;  he  exacted  contributions  from 
the  O'Reillys,  Mac  Mahons,  and  Mac  Guires.  His  army  were 
defeated  near  the  monastery  of  Leix  by  the  O'Moores,  where 
20  Englishmen  of  distinction  lost  their  lives,  and  18  others 
were  made  prisoners.  In  order  to  be  revenged  for  the  loss  of 
his  people,  Ormond  entered  the  estates  of  O'Moore,  where  he 
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put  ail  he  met  to  the  sword,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
Meanwhile,  Mac  Mahon,  of  Ulster,  plundered  the  country  of 
Oriel,  and  John  Gise,  bishop  of  Lismore,  accused  Richard 
O'Heidan,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  before  the  parliament,  for  his 
over  attention  to  the  Irish  and  his  great  dislike  to  the  English, 
and  that  he  inspired  other  bishops  with  similar  feelings. 
These  imputations  were  not  listened  to,  as  the  archbishop's 
character  was  irreproachable.  At  this  time  lived  Henry  of 
Marleburg,  an  English  priest,  who  wrote  the  Irish  annals  to 
the  year  1421.  We  may  here  mention  a  few  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  last  century  ;  but  to  understand  how  numerous  they 
were  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  O'Reilly's  Irish  Writers 
and  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

Henry  Crump,  a  Cistertian  monk  of  Baltinglass,  and  a 
Doctor  of  Theology  in  Oxford  in  1382.  Magrath  Mac  Gowan, 
a  regular  canon  of  Tipperary.  John  Clynn,  a  Franciscan  Friar, 
at  Kilkenny,  wrote  the  annals  from  the  Christian  Era  to  1313. 
John  O'Roddy,  O'Carroll,  O'Felan,  Firbis  Mac  Firbis,  Duigan 
O'Duigenan,  Teige  O'Higgins,  Mac  Egan,  Conroy  the  B;ild, 
Hugh  "  of  Ireland y  William  of  Drogheda,  Geoffrey  O'Hogan, 
Thomas  O'Carroll,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  &c.  Adam  O'Kienan, 
Connor  O'Behan,  Mac  Curtin,  O'Rooney,  O'Mullvany,  Mac 
Firbis,  O'Hamill. 

Henry  Y.,  after  being  victorious  in  France,  left  the  regency 
A.D.   of  that  country  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the 
1422'   government  of  England  to  his  second  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester;  he  died  at  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  esteemed  by  all. 
He  is  said  to  have  loved  ecclesiastics8  as  much  as  his  soldiers. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
Henry  VI.,  only  son  of  Henry  V.,  was  proclaimed  king  of 
England  and  France  while  he  was  yet  but  eight  months  old,  but 
these  crowns  were  afterwards  lost. 

a  Baker's  Chron.  Eng.  Reign  Henry  V. 
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In  consequence  of  the  robberies  and  other  crimes  committed 
in  England  by  those,  born  in  Ireland  of  English  descent,  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  obliging  all  such  to  quit  England 
except  those  who  were  born  in  England,  or  whose  parents  were 
born  in  England,  and  all  the  king's  subjects  in  Ireland  were 
prohibited  to  emigrate  to  England. 

Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  succeeded  the  Earl  of 
Ormond  as  Lord  Justice,  but  died  shortly  after.    The  govern- 

A  D. 

1425.  meilt  thereby  fell  on  John  Talbot,  who  gave  place  to  the  Earl 
of  Ormond  again  in  1426.    Sir  John  Gray  becoming  Deputy 

l427,  in  14-27,  appointed  Edward  Dantzy,  bishop  of  Meath,  as  his 

1429  substitute.  John  Sutton  next  assumed  the  reins  of  the  Irish 
government.  In  his  time  juries  to  investigate  criminal  prose- 
cutions were  established  ;  Thomas  Strange  was  his  deputy. 
Sir  Thomas  Stanley  was  now  appointed  governor  of  Ireland, 
and  Sir  Christopher  Plunkett  and  Richard  Talbot  were  suc- 
cessively his  deputies.  In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
appropriated  to  himself  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Ireland, 
and  all  the  domains  of  the  king,  undertaking  to  pay  a  tenth 
part  to  the  church,  a  fifteenth  to  the  king,  and  a  fifteenth  to 
the  owners  of  the  estates  on  which  mines  might  be  discovered. 
The  Lord  Justice,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  triumphed  over 
the  Irish,  and  took  Niall  O'Donnell  prisoner.  At  this  time 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  got  possession  of  the  Cork  estates  of 
Eitzgeoffrey  Cogan,  as  he  had  no  heir  to  succeed  him. 

1438.  Lion — Lord  Wells — was  appointed  again  in  1440  ;  Wells 
was  deputy  in  1442,  and  James,  Earl  of  Ormond,  was  appointed 
Chief  Governor  in  1443  :  he  took  part  with  the  Butlers  against 
the  Talbots,  who  were  incensed  against  one  another;  he  obtained 
the  government  of  Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Kerry, 
from  the  king,  and  leave  to  absent  himself  from  parliament  by 
sending  a  proxy  to  represent  him  ;  he  was  afterwards  represented 
to  the  king,  by  the  Talbots,  as  a  man,  overcome  with  age 
and  infirmity,  and  incapable  of  filling  the  office  of  Lord  Justice. 
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He  was,  therefore,  recalled,  and  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, appointed  in  his  place,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Waterford, 
and  the  possession  of  that  town  and  country.    He  held  a 

1447.  parliament  at  Trim  in  A.D.  1447.  Laws  were  here  enacted, 
that  men  should  shave  the  upper  lip,  that  the  sons  of  laborers 
should  follow  the  profession  of  their  fathers,  &c.  After  this 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  returned  to  England,  leaving  his  brother, 
Richard  Talbot,  his  deputy :  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  mal- 
administration of  the  Earl  of  Ormond  in  Ireland,  "  De  abusu 
regiminis  Ormondieg,  &c." 

The  English  army  in  Ireland,  appeared  no  way  formidable  to 
their  enemies  to  this  time.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  prudent 
to  appoint  the  Duke  of  York,  as  governor  of  Ireland  ;  he  pos- 
sessed great  property  in  Ireland,  was  Earl  of  Ulster  and 

1449,  Cork,  Lord  of  Connaught,  Clare,  and  Trim.  He  accepted  the 
office  for  10  years,  on  condition  of  receiving  4,000  marks  for 
the  first  year,  and  2,000  pounds  for  every  year  after,  and  that 
he  should  appoint  and  dismiss  all  officers  at  his  will,  and  return 
to  England  when  he  pleased.  He  quelled  in  a  great  measure 
the  disorders  that  prevailed  in  the  country,  more  by  his  skill 
than  by  force  cf  arms  ;  he  held  two  parliaments,  one  in  Dublin, 
another  in  Drogheda.  The  bishops  of  Leighlin,  Ossory,  Down, 
and  Limerick,  were  fined  for  non-attendance  ;  he  had  castles 
built  on  the  frontiers,  of  Meath,  Louth  and  Kildare. 

1451.  The  Duke  of  York  had  a  son,  born  in  Dublin,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Clarence  ;  his  sponsors  M  ere  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and 
Desmond ;  he  then  returned  to  England,  appointing  the  Earl 
of  Ormond  his  deputy.  Ormond  was  afterwards  made  Lord 
Lieutenant,  he  named  John  Mey,  Ab,  of  Armagh,  his  deputy  ^ 

1454  anC^  WGllt  to  ^ri^ail(^  5  ^l]S  displeased  the  court,  and  they  sub- 
stituted Sir  Edward  Fitzeustace,  deputy  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  Duke  of  York  on  his  arrival  in  England,  found  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  in  the  highest  favor  in  court.  Well  aware 
of  his  own  right  to  the  throne,  he  resolved  to  restore  his  family 
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on  the  ruins  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster,  to  which  Somerset  was 
bound  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  interest.  Joined  by  the  Earl  of 
A.D.  Warwick,  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  he  marched  to 
1455,  St.  Albans,  where  he  met  the  king  and  queen  and  Somerset, 
ready  to  meet  him  ;  there  was  a  bloody  engagement.  Henry 
was  defeated,  5,000  of  his  men  slain,  among  whom  were  found 
Somerset,  and  the  Earls  of  Stafford  and  Northumberland. 
Henry  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  declared 
guardian  and  protector  of  the  kingdom.  The  Duke  of  York 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Ireland  ;  he  and 
his  son,  the  Earl  of  March,  Richard  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Richard 
Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Clifford,  and  others,  were  declared  trai- 
tors, and  their  estates  confiscated  for  the  king's  use.  The 
Earl  of  March  sailed  from  Calais,  and  attacked  the  king's 
troops  ;  10,000  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  Henry  taken 
prisoner.  The  queen  and  prince  of  Wales  escaped  to  Scotland 
and  afterwards  attacked  the  Duke  of  York  at  Wakefield,  where 
he  lost  the  victory  and  his  life,  his  young  son,  the  Earl  of 
Rutland,  12  years  of  age,  being  barbarously  stabbed  by  Lord 
Clifford,  though  imploring  him  on  his  knees  to  spare  his  life, 
and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  being  made  prisoner  and  afterwards 
beheaded. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English,  instead  of  extending  their 
possessions  in  Ireland,  were  obliged  to  pay  tributea  to  the  Irish 
in  order  to  be  in  peace  with  them. 

The  barony  of  Lecall  paid  O'Neill,  of  Claneboy  £20  a  year, 
Uriel  paid  £40  to  O'Neill,  Meath  paid  £60  to  O'Connor,  and 
Kildare  £20,  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary  £-10  to  O'Carrol,  &c. 
Meanwhile  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  in  order  to  be  revenged 
for  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  hfad  of  an 
army  of  23,000  men,  engaged  the  king's  forces,  commanded  by 
the  Earls  of  Ormond  and  Pembroke,  at  Mortineer's  cross,  near 

*  Cox's  History, 
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Ludlow  ; a  the  battle  was  bloody,  but  the  royalists  were  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  88,000  men  who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  He 

A.D.  afterwards  engaged  with  Henry,  at  Towton,  where  about  86,000 
men  were  killed  on  the  spot.  After  this  victory,  Edward  was 
crowned  King  under  the  name  of  Edward  IV. ;  he  created  his 
brother  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  appointed  him  governor 
of  Ireland,  and  his  brother  Richard  he  made  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter. Two  persons  in  Ireland  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  barons, 
viz.  William  St.  Laurence,  Baron  of  Howth,  and  Robert 
Barnwall,  Baron  of  Trimblestown,  in  Meath.  Sir  Rowland 
Fitzeustace  was  deputy  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  but  was  re- 
placed by  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  was  obliged  to  resign  his 

1467*  place  to  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  who  had  him  attainted 
of  high  treasure,  and  beheaded  at  Drogheda.  Tiptoft  shortly 
after  met  the  same  fate  in  England.  The  Earl  of  Ormond  was 
beheaded  at  Newcastle.  Mints  were  established  in  Dublin, 
Trim,  Drogheda.  Waterford,  and  Galway,  for  coining  four- 
penny  and  two-penny  pieces.  The  reason  assigned  for  the 
tragical  end  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  is,  the  implacable  hatred 
of  the  queen  towards  him.  The  king,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
favourite,  asked  him  one  day,  what  was  thought  of  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  Grey,  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey  ;  the  earl  replied, 
that  it  was  universally  disapproved  of;  the  queen  effected  her 
revenge,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Worcester,  who  was, 
afterwards,  recalled,  and  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  I>esmond. 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Kildare,  having  shewn  his  innocence,  was 
made  deputy  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence.     His  successor  was 

1468 

William  Sherwood,  Bishop  of  Meath,b  who  made  way  for 
Henry  Grey,  lord  of  Ruthen,  who  was  succeeded  by  Robert 
Preston^created  knight  of  the  Garter,0  in  1470,  and  viscount 
Gormanstown,  in  1477.  Gormanstown  was  succeeded  as 
deputy,  by  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  continued  to  hold 

*  Baker's  Chron.  Eng.    b  A.  4  Mast.     c  Nichol's  Rudiments  of  Honor. 
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A  D    office  under  Richard,    Duke    of  York,    the    king's  son, 
1479.   who  was  appointed  governor  of  Ireland.    This  deputy  held 
a  parliament  which  enacted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  English 
province  should  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  Irish.    At  this 
time,  a  military  society,  called  "  St.  George's  fraternity"  was 
established,  for  the  defence  of  the  English  Province,    [t  con- 
sisted of  13  members,  of  acknowledged  honor  and  loyalty,  140 
horse  archers,  40  horse  men,  and  40  pages  ;  their  duty  was, 
to  arrest  rebels,  and  those  against  whom  warrants  would  be 
issued.     The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  was  a  perpetual  scene  of 
intestine  commotions ;  during  which  England  presented  a  ter- 
rible appearance;  having  gained  his  crown  by  the  sword,  he  held  it 
by  his  frequent  victories  over  the  partisans  of  Henry  VI. 
Edward,  assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  2000  Dutch- 
men, marched  to  London,  where  having  seized  Henry,  he  con- 
fined him  in  the  tower,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  tra- 
gically assassinated  him  with  a  dagger,  still  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  his  only  son,  Edward,  who  was  brutally  stabbed  by  the  Dukes 
of  Gloucester  and  Clarence.     Edward  IV.  afterwards  defeated 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  and  Margaret  the 
queen,  and  her  son,  at  Tewksbury ;  he  died  in  the  41st  year  of  his 
1483.   age,  and  was  interred  at  Windsor,  leaving  two  sons,  and  seven 
daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Edward,  succeeded  him,  but  he,  to- 
gether with  his  young  brother  Richard,  were  confined  in  the 
tower,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, who  got  himself  crowned  King  of  England,  under  the 
name  of  Richard  III. 
1485.       This  tyrant  did  not  long  enjoy  a  throne  he  usurped  by  the 
most  brutal  murders,  for  he  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  crowned  King  of 
England,  under  the  name  of  Henry  VII.    The  previous  reigns 
witnessed  the  most  awful  and  sanguinary  scenes,  ever  enacted 
in  the  most  savage  nation  that  has,  always,  existed ;  Ireland, 
too,  was  the  theatre  of  internecine  strife. 
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A  D  Henry  VII.,  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  was  crowned  at 
1485.  Westminster,  and  in  order  to  secure  himself  firmly  on  the 
throne,  he  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV., 
and  heiress  to  the  House  of  York.  He  confined  in  the  tower 
of  London  Ed  ward  Plantagenet,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
the  last  male  heir  of  the  house  of  York  j  he  was  the  first  king 
of  England  that  established  a  body-guard,  in  imitation  of  the 
Kings  of  France  ;  he  appointed  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  in  place  of  John  De  la  Pale,  Earl  of 
Lincoln.  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  was  continued  in  his  office  as 
deputy.  The  family  of  the  Butlers  and  Desmond  were  res- 
tored to  their  wealth  and  honors,  on  account  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

Notwithstanding  Henry's  strong  claim  to  the  crown  by  his 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  York,  Margaret, 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  sister  to  Edward  IV.,  set  up  two 
pretenders  to  the  crown,  Lambert  Siranel  and  Perkin  Warbeck. 
Simnel,  a  young  man  of  noble  and  prepossessing  aspect,  the 
son  of  a  baker,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  was  to  personate  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence.  Simnel 
was  received  with  distinguished  respect  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  English  province  in  Ireland,  and  being  joined  by  2,000 
men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Swart,  who  was  sent  to  his  as- 
sistance by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  was  solemnly  crowned 
at  Christ's  Church,  in  Dublin.  A  parliament  was  held  in  his 
name  in  Dublin,  in  which  laws  were  enacted,  but  were  after- 
words repealed  in  a  parliament  called  by  Sir  Edward  Poynings, 
Lord  Deputy,  at  Dioghedain  1494,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on 
in  this  chapter  where  notice  will  be  mace  of  the  statutes.  The 
Pretender  and  his  army,  shortly  after,  set  sail  for  England, 
where  they  were  met  by  Henry  at  Newark ;  the  pretender  was 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  1,000  men,  and  the  principal  leaders  of 
his  army  were  killed  on  the  occasion.  Simnel  being  seized, 
was  appointed  to  a  menial  office  in  the  king's  service.  The 
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Earl  of  Kildare,  and  the  other  abettors  of  Simnel,  hearing 
of  his  defeat,  implored  forgiveness  of  the  king,  who  after  a  slight 
reprimand  pardoned  them.  Meanwhile,Sir  Richard  Edgecombe, 
accompanied  by  a  guard  of  500  men,  was  sent  by  the  king, 
with  a  commission  to  make  his  subjects  renew  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance, and  by  virtue  of  a  bull  from  the  Pope,  he  caused 
general  absolution  to  be  proclaimed  for  all  the  rebels.  Edge- 
combe received  the  homage  of  Lords  Barry  and  Oourcy,  at 
Kinsale ;  he  then  set  sail  for  Waterford  and  Dublin,  where  he 
granted  the  king's  pardon  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  received 
the  homage  and  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
and  citizens.  He  then  proceeded  to  Drogheda  and  Trim,  in 
which  places  he  received  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants. 

Henry,  suspecting  the  loyalty  of  some  of  his  subjects,  made 
some  of  them  come  over  to  England,  viz  : — the  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare, Viscounts  Gormanstown,  Eermoy,  and  Buttervant.  The 
barons  of  Athenry,  Kinsale,  Delvin,  Howth,  Trim,  Slainlestown, 
Killeen  and  Dunsany,  and  after  reprimanding  them,  gave  them  a 
banquet  with  Simnel,  the  pretender,  as  their  cup-bearer.  They 
afterwards  returned  to  Ireland,  loaded  with  rich  presents  from 
the  King.  In  the  meantime,  Hugh  MacMahon  committed 
dreadful  devastations  on  the  lands  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  in 
Louth,  and  burned  28  villages  in  this  expedition.  During 
this  time,  Maurice-Bockagh  ("  the  lame" )  earl  of  Desmond, 
gained  a  victory  over  Morrough  O'Oarrol,  and  another  over 
Dermod  MacCarthy,  who  were  both  killed.  The  earl  added 
their  estates  to  his  possessions.  This  is  the  way  the  English 
settlers  acquired  wealth  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours. 

At  this  time  six  muskets  were  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Earl 
of  Kildare.  This  is  the  first  account  of  the  use  of  fire-arms 
in  Ireland. 

Warm  disputes,  meanwhile,  which  terminated  in  war,  arose 
between  Conn-M6r  O'Neill,  and  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell,  two 
powerful  princes  of  Ulster,  about  the  payment  of  a  tribute 
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demanded  by  the  former  from  the  latter;  he  wrote  him  a  letter 
in  the  Irish  language,  in  the  following  laconic  style,  "  crur 
hogum  mo  chis,  no  rnur  cuirthir,"  ("  send  me  my  rent,  or  if 
not/')  O'Donneirs  answer  was,  "  nil  cis  agud  orum,  agus  da 
men,"  ("I  owe  you  no  rent,  and  if  1  did/')  War  was  the 
consequence  of  the  refusal,  and  O'Donnell  was  defeated. 

Henry  VII.  appointed  Gasper,  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  Walter  Eitzsimons,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  as 
his  deputy.  Sir  James  Orrnond  was  named  treasurer,  in  place 
of  Eustace,  Lord  of  Portleste,  who  filled  that  office  for  38 
years;  the  new  treasurer  had  an  altercation  with  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  which  was  followed  by  a  battle,  disastrous  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  Butlers  and  Fitzgeralds.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, introduced  her  new  pretender,  who  was  to  personate 
Eichard,  Duke  of  York,  brother  and  heir  of  Henry  V. ;  his 
name  was  Peter  Osbeck,  or  Perkin  Warbeck ;  he  was  initiated 
in  all  the  manners  of  the  court,  and  acquainted  with  every 
circumstance  connected  with  the  house  of  York.  He  sailed  from 
Lisbon  toCork,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  citizens ;  but 
particularly  by  John  Waters,  an  eminent  merchant,  and  mayor 
of  the  city  ;  he  was,  afterwards,  invited  to  Prance,  by  Charles 
VIII.,  from  whom  he  went  to  Flanders,  whence  he  set  sail 
for  England,  with  600  men.  Not  being  well  received,  he 
sailed  for  Cork,  in  Ireland,  and  his  forces,  not  being  able  to 
sustain  him,  he  proceeded  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  honour- 
ably received  by  James  IV.,  who  was  then  king;  Perkin  mar- 
ried Catherine,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hantly.  The  Pretender, 
in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  king  of  England,  to  James 
IV.,  to  give  up  the  impostor,  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in 
Irejaud ;  thence  he  sailed  for  Cornwall,  in  England,  and  hear- 
ing that  the  King's  army  was  advancing  to  meet  him,  he  sur- 
rendered, and  was  afterwards  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

The  deputy,  after  holding  a  parliament  in  Dublin,  resigned 
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hia  office  in  favour  of  Robert  Preston,  viscount  Gortnanstown. 
He  held  a  meeting  in  Trim,  and  afterwards  in  Drogheda. 

The  statutes  of  this  assembly,  were,  the  year  after,  declared 
null  and  void,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Drogheda,  by  Poyning, 
A  D  the  deputy,  on  the  pretext,  that  the  entire  province  was  not 
1494.  represented,  and  that  the  deputy  had  no  power  from  the  King 
to  convene  parliament.  Sir  Edward  Poyning  being  this  time 
appointed  Lord  Deputy,  made  great  changes  in  the  ministers  of 
state;  he  named  Henry  Dean,  bishop  of  Bangor,  chancellor  of 
Ireland,  Thomas  Bowring,  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
John  Topcliff,  chief  justice  of  common  pleas,  Walter  Ever, 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  Sir  Hugh  Conway,  treasurer. 

The  deputy  with  10,000  men  and  other  forces  from  the 
English  province  entered  Ulster,  where  he  laid  waste  the  estates 
ofO'fianlon,  Magennis,  and  others ;  he  made  peace  with 
O'Hanlon,  and  marched  directly  to  Carlow,  and  took  possession 
of  the  castle  of  Carlow,  that  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare's 
brother.  Poyning  convened  the  celebrated  parliament  at 
Drogheda,  in  which  many  laws  were  passed,  among  the  rest, 
one  against  u  Coyn  and  Livery,"  and  against  those  who  pro- 
tected traitors,  but  the  most  celebrated  was  that  entitled 
"  Poyning's  Law/'  the  tenor  of  which  was  to  this  effect.  It 
.  enacted  that  prior  to  the  holding  of  a  parliament,  the  privy 
council  should  make  known  to  the  king  the  causes  of  con- 
vening it,  and  what  were  the  acts  which  were  therein  to  be 
passed;  unless  this  form  were  gone  through,  no  parliament  could 
be  held,  and  though  it  was,  its  acts  would  be  null  and  void 
unless  approved  of  by  an  English  council.  This  was  virtually 
depriving  Ireland  of  her  senate,  and  making  her  representatives 
mere  tools  of  foreign  power.  This  degrading  and  unjust 
enactment  was  frequently  put  in  abeyance,  in  the  succeeding 
reigns.  Poyning  was  made  knight  of  the  Garter,  as  a  reward 
for  his  services. 

Lord  Justice  Poyning's  successor  as  Lord  Justice  was  Dean, 
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Bishop  of  Bangor,  who  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
the  latter  having  cleared  himself  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  his  enemies,  who  said  that  "  all  Ireland  was  not  able  to 
govern  him,"  "  if  so,"  said  the  king,  "he  is  the  fittest  person  to 
govern  Ireland."  The  earl  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  marched 
against  O'Brien  of  Thomond,  and  took  the  castles  of  Eellyback 
and  Ballynice,  and  other  fortified  places.  He  called  a  par- 
liament in  Trim,  which  enacted  that  all  the  custom  house 
laws  of  England  should  be  established  in  Ireland.  The  earl 
espoused  the  cause  o*f  his  nephews.  Tyrlogh  and  Con  O'Neill, 
who  were  deprived  of  their  possessions  by  their  paternal  uncle, 
Henry  O'Neill.  He  laid  siege  to  Dungannon,  and  forced 
Niall  M'Art  O'Neill  to  surrender  the  castle.  Henry  O'Neill 
was  killed  and  the  nephews  put  in  possession  of  the  patrimony 
of  their  ancestors.  He  then  proceeded  to  Cork  and  Kinsale, 
and  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  those  places  to  give  him 
hostages. 

Henry,  duke  of  York,  afterwards  Henry  VIII.,  was  appointed 
Lord  Justiciary,  and  the  earl  of  Kildare  assumed  the  title  of 

A.D.  deputy  ;  in  that  capacity  having  undertaken  an  expedition  into 
Connaught,  he  seized  the  castles  of  Athleague,  Roscommon, 
Tulsk,  and  Castlerea,  and  placed  garrisons  in  them.  He  held 
a  parliament  in  Castledermod,  which  granted  the  king  and  his 
successors  a  tax  of  twelve  pence  in  the  pound  on  all  merchan- 

1500.  cliZe,  imported,  except  wine  and  oil ;  it  was  also  decreed  that 
noblemen,  when  riding,  should  use  saddles.  He  quelled  a  sedi- 
tion, raised  against  his  nephew,  Tirlogh  O'Neill,  in  Ulster,  and 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  castle  of  Kinard.  In  the 
meantime  the  king  granted  a  general  pardon  to  all  the  abettors 
of  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  the  fort  of  Sligo  was  taken  by  the 
troops  of  Bory,  son  of  Tirlogh  O'Connor,  and  the  O'Neills 
defeated  the  Scotch  with  a  loss  of  four  captains  and  sixty 
soldiers. 

Two  remarkable  marriages  took  place  at  the  time — Arthur, 
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prince  of  Wales,  the  elder  son  of  Henry  VII.,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Spain.  After  Arthur's  death,  which  happened  in  about  five 
months  after  the  ceremony,  Catherine  was  married  to  his  brother 
Henry,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

Sanders*  in  his  second  chapter  and  first  book  says  that  this 
marriage  was  never  consummated.  The  other  marriage  was 
Margaret,  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland. 

In  the  meantime  the  Lord  Deputy  having  entered  Ulster, 
destroyed  the  castle  of  Belfast,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  the 
castle  of  Carrickfergus,  under  the  command  of  one  Staunton. 
At  this  time,  Theobald  Bourke,  Lord  of  Muskerry-Cork, 
in  Munster,  was  killed  [by  Donagh  O1  Carrol,  and  Malachy 
O'Kelly,  and  some  of  the  Bourkes  were  defeated.  This 
Burke,  called  Mac  William,  Lord  of  Clanrickard,  being  joined 
by  Tirlogh  O'Brien,  prince  of  Thomond,  Mulrony  0 'Carroll, 
and  other  noblemen  of  the  south,  made  great  preparations  for 
some  expedition,  the  object  of  which  is  not  given.  The 
deputy  getting  intelligence  of  the  movement,  advanced  towards 
Connaught,  with  all  his  forces,  attended  by  the  nobles  of 
Meath,  viz.  viscount  Gormanstown,  the  barons  of  Slane, 
Delvin,  Killeen,  Howth,  Trimbleston,  and  Dunsany,  John 
Blake  mayor  of  Dublin,  and  the  citizens,  O'Donnell,  O'Ferral, 
O'Reily,  &c.  Both  armies  met  at  H.  Knock-Tuah"  (Knocktow) 
near  Galway ;  the  action  began,  and  the  ground  was  disputed 
for  several  hours,  until  the  Connaught  army  lost  ground,  and 
were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men,  and  the  two  sons  of 
Ulic  were  taken  prisoners ;  when  the  battle  was  over  an 
English  writer  tells  us  that  Gormanstown  requested  of  Kildare 
to  cut  the  throats  of  the  Irish  who  assisted  them,  "  'tis  too 
soon,''  answered  Kildare,  "  we  want  them  yet."  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  first  volume,  page  312,  of  Taaffe,  and  also  to 

*  See  Mac  Geoghegan's  Ireland  at  this  year. 
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Daunt's  Ireland.  The  deputy  made  himself  master  of  the  towns 
of  Gal  way  and  Athenry,  and  carried  of  considerable  booty, 
and  on  his  return  he  distributed  30  barrels  of  wine  among  the 
soldiers,  who  fought  with  him.   Henry  VII.  died  at  Richmond 

palace  and  was  interred  at  Westminster. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
Henry  VIII.,  only  son  of  Henry  VII.,  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster, by  William  Warhani,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
a  dispensation  being  obtained  from  Pope  Julian  II.,  married 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  his  brother  Arthur's  widow.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  22nd  of  April — Henry  being, 
nearly,  eighteen  years  old ;  he  had  by  her  three  sons,  who  died  in 
their  infancy,  and  one  daughter  Mary^who  was  afterwards  Queen 
of  England.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  of  great 
power  of  mind,  polished  intellect,  and  great  beauty  of  person. 
His  reign,  instead  of  being  brilliant,  presented  the  most  dis- 
gusting picture  of  a royalty  that  posterity  ever  beheld;  his  trea- 
sures, being  exhausted  by  tournaments,  balls  and  masquerades, 
were  replenished  by  the  most  unbounded  sacrileges  and  tyran- 
nical usurpation.  He  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  he  appointed  member  of  his  council, 
cardinal  and  legate,  chancellor  of  England,  and  archbishop 
of  York.  The  cardinal's  ruling  passion  was  ambition ;  the 
splendor  of  his  household  was  incredible.  When  sent  to 
Prance  as  an  ambassador  from  the  king,  he  brought  with  him 
in  his  train  1200  horses,  80  chariots,  60  mules,  and  the  rest 
of  his  retinue  in  proportion.  He  hoped  through  the  influence 
of  Charles  V.a  to  obtain  the  papal  chair,  'but  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectation,  and  through  revenge,  procured  the 
divorce  of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  the   maternal  aunt  of 

a  Sanders  de  Schis.  Ang.  lib.  1,  page  8. 
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Charles  V.  Yet  this  great  man,  Thomas  Wolsey,  was  only  the 
son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich  in  Suffolk  ;  he  was  educated  in 
Magdalen  College  at  Oxford  ;  his  first  patron  was  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset;  he  was  afterwards  taken  notice  of  by  Henry  VII. , 
who  entrusted  him  with  a  commission  to  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, in  which  office  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  he  was 
appointed  almoner  to  the  king.  The  earl  of  Kildare,  before 
only  deputy,  being  now  appointed  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland, 
510  having  entered  Munster,  committed  dreadful  devastations  and 
was  carrying  away  immense  spoils,  when  attacked  at  Manister 
by  James,  son  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  O'Brien,  prince  of 
Thomond,  and  Mac  William ;  the  action  was  bloody,  and  the 
loss  considerable  on  the  side  of  the  English,  whom  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  preserved  from  the  fury  of  the  pursuers. 
The  earl  afterwards  invaded  Ulster,  razed  the  castle  of  Belfast 
to  the  ground,  and  carried  away  immense  booty. 

The  Earl  of  Ormond  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  vested  in  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  feeling 
that  the  latter  was  aware  of  it,  proposed  to  clear  himself  of 
the  imputation.    They  met  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  in 
Dublin,  the  Earl  of  Ormond  having  with  him  his  troops,  and 
the  Earl  of  Kildare  attended  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  who 
entered  the  church  with  an  intention  of  killing  Ormond,  and 
manifested  great  disrespect  towards  the  images  by  piercing 
them  with  arrows.    As  an  atonement  for  this  sacrilege,  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  obliged  by  the  Pope's  legate  to  walk  bare- 
footed through  the  city,  preceded  by  the  holy  sacrament  carried 
in  procession,  a  penance  he  duly  performed.    The  Earl  of 
Kildare,  on  his  march  to  the  country  of  the  O'Carrolls,  falling 
1513.   sick  at  Athy,  died  at  Kildare,  and  was  buried  in  Christ's 
Cathedral,  in  Dublin.    Gerald,  his  son,  was  appointed  Lord 
Justice  by  the  council,  and,  afterwards,  deputy  by  the  king. 
This  deputy  attacked  the  O'Moores  and  O'Eeillys,  who  were 
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making  incursions  into  the  English  province.  He  razed  the 
castle  of  Cavan  to  the  ground,  and  burned  the  surrounding 
A.D.  country.  In  the  mean  time  Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond, 
1514,  died  in  London,  leaving  his  immense  property  in  England  to 
his  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Margaret,  the  elder  of  whom  was 
married  to  Sir  James  St  Leger,  and  the  other  to  Sir  William 
Bollen,  son  of  the  Mayor  of  London.  The  Earl's  property 
and  title  in  Ireland  reverted  to  Pierce  Butler,  of  Carrick,  his 
heir  in  a  collateral  line.  But  his  right  was  disputed  by  Sir 
James  Butler,  who  was  killed  between  Dromore  and  Kilkenny 
by  his  opponent,  which  left  him  in  quiet  possession  of  his 
property.  The  deputy  entered  Wicklow,  where  he  killed  Shane 
1516.  0'Toole,a  and  sent  his  head  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 
He  then  marched  against  O'Carroll,  took  the  castle  of  Lemevan, 
after  a  siege  of  eight  days,  and  thence  advancing  to  Clonmel, 
compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender.  The  year  after  he 
invaded  Ulster,  and  surprized  the  fort  of  Dundrum,  which  was 
previously  taken  from  the  English,b  as  Sir  James  Ware  informs 
us  in  his  Antiquities.  Having  taken  Phelim  Mac  Gennis 
prisoner,  he  proceeded  to  Tyrone,  which  country  he  laid  waste, 
and  burned  the  fort  of  Duncannon,  and,  after  enriching  himself 
with  spoils,  returned  to  Dublin.  He  was,  afterwards,  sum- 
moned to  England  to  account  for  his  government.  During  the 
investigation  he  married  Elizabeth  Grey,  daughterof  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  which  alliance  restored  him  to  the  king's  favor. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  was,  in  the  interim,  appointed  Lord 
J  ustice  of  Ireland,  and  landed  in  Dublin  with  an  escort  of 
100  men,  and  1,000  soldiers  as  a  guard.  On  his  arrival  he 
heard  that  Conn  Bockagh  O'Neill  was  advancing  with  an  army 
to  devastate  the  county  of  Meath ;  wishing  to  signalize  himself 
on  the  first  occasion  he  marched  to  meet  him,  but  O'Neill 
had  already  returned  to  Ulster.  Conn  was,  afterwards,  restored 
a  Ware,  Antiq.  Hib.,  c.  88.  b  Ibid.,  c.  9. 
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to  the  king's  favor,  who  presented  him  with  a  gold  collar  as 
a  pledge  of  his  friendship,  and  gave  orders  to  the  Lord  Justice 
to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  knight.  Meanwhile,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  marched,  with  a  formidable  army,  against  the  O'Byrnes 
of  Wicklow,  who  were  in  arms,  and  getting  intelligence  that 
the  O'Moores,  O'Connors-OTaly,  and  O'Carrolls,  were  threaten- 
ing the  frontiers  of  the  English  province,  joined  by  the  militia 
of  Dublin  and  Drogheda,  and  other  noblemen  and  their  vassals, 
and  supported  by  some  pieces  of  cannon,  he  marched,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  to  the  district  of  Leix,  where  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life,  a  musket  ball  being  fired  at  him,  and 
the  person  who  fired  it  was  put  to  death  on  the  spot.  He 
thence  proceeded  to  OfFaly,  in  which  country  he  laid  seige  to 
the  monastery  called  " Monaster  Feoris"  where  O'Connor 
kept  a  garrison.  O'Connor  and  O'Carroll,  in  the  meantime, 
made  irruptions  into  Meath,  and,  on  their  return,  having  met 
the  English  army,  a  warm  encounter  ensued,  with  considerable 
loss  on  both  sides,  and  Lord  Dunsany  was  found  among  the 
dead  of  the  English. 

The  deputy,  aided  by  O'Donnell,  prince  of  Tyrconnell,  and 
O'Neill,  undertook  an  expedition  against  O'Melaghlin,  of 
Clonlolan,a  but  O'Donnell,  seeing  O'Melaghlin  likely  to  fall  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  deputy  and  O'Neill,  invaded  Tyrone, 
which  obliged  O'Neill  to  abandon  his  ally  and  defend  his 
patrimony  ;    this  checked  the  enterprise  against  O'Melaghlin. 

In  the  meantime,  a  war  having  broken  out  in  Munster, 
between  Cormac  Mac  Carthy,  of  Muskerry,  and  James,  Earl 
of  Desmond,  a  bloody  engagement  ensued  between  tnese 
noblemen  near  the  monastery  of  Morn,  lying  between  Mallow 
and  Cork.  The  Earl  lost  1,000  of  his  men,  and  with  difficulty 
saved  his  life  by  flight,  his  two  uncles,  John  and  Gerald,  being 
made  prisoners.    The  Earl  of  Surrey,  not  being  able  to  reduce 

aThis  fact  we  find  in  page  754  of  "  Camden's  England." 
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the  Irish,  solicited  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  have  him  recalled. 
The  request  was  granted,  and  he  set  sail,  with  his  family  and 
troops,  for  England,  and  Pierce  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond,  was 
appointed  deputy  in  his  place.  The  deputy  gave  some  cause 
of  complaint  to  Mac  Giolla  Phadruig,  Lord  of  Ossory,  who 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  king,  to  tell  him  "  if  he  did  not  chastise 
f  Red  Peter1  he  would  declare  war  against  the  king/'  The 
Earl  of  Kildare,  after  his  return  from  England,  invaded  the 
territory  of  Leix,  and  when  he  had  burned  some  villages,  he 
fell  into  an  ambuscade,  laid  for  him  by  the  O'Moores.  From 
this  he  escaped  with  some  of  his  army,  having  lost  the  greater 
part.  Meanwhile,  Robert  Talbot  of  Belgard  (who  was  looked 
upon  as  a  spy  to  the  deputy)  was  killed  near  Ballymore,  by 
James  Fitzgerald,  who  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  London ;  in 
order  to  add  to  his  ignominy,  he  was  obliged  to  bear  a  rope 
on  his  neck  as  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  The 
Earl  of  Ormond,  justly  incensed  at  this  cruel  act,  which  was 
committed  through  hatred  towards  himself,  brought  many 
accusations  against  the  Earl  of  Kildare  in  court.  Kildare,  after 
a  strict  investigation  in  Dublin,  was  honourably  acquitted,  and 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  place  of  Ormond  who  was 
superseded. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  in  order  to  defend  himself  against 
Charles  Y.  and  Henry  VHI/of  England,  made  several  alliances  • 
among  the  rest,  James  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Desmond,  and 
Tirlogh  O'Brien,  prince  of  Thomond,  entered  into  the  views 
of  the  French  monarch;  Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner  the  year 
following  at  Pavia,  and  a  peace  concluded  between  France  and 
England.  Through  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  Earl 
of  Desmond  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and  orders  despatched 
to  the  Earl  of  Kildare  to  arrest  him.  In  obediance  to  these 
orders,  the  deputy,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  marched  towards 
Munster,  without  meeting  Desmond,  which  gave  rise  to  a  sus- 
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picion  that  he  was  partial  to  the  earl,  who  was  his  kinsman. 
The  Earl  of  Kildare*  being  summoned  to  England  to  account 
A.D.  for  his  administration,1*  before  his  departure  appointed  as  his 
lo27,  deputy,  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  his  brother,  known  by  the 
name  of  Silken  Thomas,  who  was  replaced  by  Richard  Nugent, 
baron  of  Delvin.  The  earl  of  Ormond,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
had  sufficient  influence  to  have  Kildare  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
while  there,  the  cardinal  sent  orders  to  the  officer  of  the  Tower, 
to  have  him  execnted.  The  officer  having  communicated  the 
order  to  the  earl,  the  latter  sent  him  direct  to  the  king,  to  learn 
his  majesty's  will  in  the  affair.  Henry,  indignant  at  such  con- 
duct, ordered  the  earl  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  afterwards  restored 
to  his  former  dignities,  of  which  he  was  shortly  after  deprived.  At 
this  time,  Cardinal  Wolsey  suppressed  40  monasteriesin  England, 
the  revenues  of  which  he  applied  to  the  building  and  support  of 
the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Ipswich,  which  he  re-established. 
Meanwhile,  O'Connor,  of  Connaught,  in  order  to  exact  the 
tribute  due  to  him  by  the  English  for  keeping  peace  with  them, 
attacked  the  frontiers  of  the  English  province,  surprised  the 
Lord  Deputy  in  an  ambuscade,  made  him  prisoner  with  several 
of  his  followers,  and  put  the  rest  to  the  sword.  Peter  Butler, 
now  earl  of  Ossory,  having  resigned  the  earldom  of  Ormond, 
in  favor  of  Sir  Thomas  Bollen,c  was  appointed  lord  deputy* 
in  the  baron  of  Delvin' s  place.  He  issued  a  proclamation, 
signed  by  himself  and  the  barons  of  Howth,  Killeen,  Trembles 
ton  and  Dunsany,  to  continue  O'Cunnor's  pension  ;  a  law  was 
afterwards  enacted  which  abolished  these  contributions.  The 
earl  of  Kildare,  though  in  England,  could  not  bring  himself 
to  forgive  the  earl  of  Ossory,  his  implacable  enemy;  through 
the  influence  of  his  brothers  and  his  friends,  the  O'Neills  and 
the  earl  of'Arran,with  the  O'Connors,  the  possessions  of  the  deputy 

*  Kildare  refused  to  make  war  oa  the  prince  of  Desmond.  Ware, 
Annals  Hib.  c.  18.    c  Nicholas,  "  Rudiments  of  Honor.'' 
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were  pillaged  and  laid  waste  without  mercy — conduct  which,  in 
a  short  time,  proved  disastrous  to  the  house  of  Kildare. 
At  this  time,  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  sent  Gonzaga  Ferman- 
A.D.    dez  to  Ireland,  to  the  earl  of  Desmond,  to  incite  him  to  con- 

1529 

tinue  his  opposition  to  Henry's  daring  attempt  to  force  his 
heretical  opinions  on  the  Irish  Catholics.  But  the  earl,  dying 
shortly  after,  the  negociation  dropped.  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke 
1529.  of  Richmond  and  Somerset,  being  made  lord  deputy  of  Ireland, 
named  Sir  W.  Skeffington  as  his  deputy.  Accompanied  by 
the  Earl  of  Kildare,  he  arrived  in  Dublin  with  200  horsemen. 
He  had  it  in  command  to  reconcile  the  Earls  of  Kildare,  Des- 
mond, and  Ossory,  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  common 
enemy,  the  Irish,  and  to  tax  church  lands  to  meet  a  part  of 
the  public  expenses. 

The  deputy's  first  expedition  was  against  the  O'Moores  of 
Leix,  whose  country  he  laid  waste,  and  then,  joined  by  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  turned  to  Ulster,  where  he  destroyed  the 
castle  of  Kinard,  and  burned  many  villages.  Hugh  O'Donnell, 
prince  of  Tyrconnell,  alarmed  at  the  devastations,  committed 
around  him,  and  not  being  able,  from  illness,  to  meet  the  foe  in 
the  field,  sent  to  the  deputy  to  sue  for  peace.  Ware  and  Cox 
1531  relate  these  facts.  Mutual  jealousies  now  prevailed  between 
the  deputy  and  the  Earl  of  Kildare ;  in  consequence  of  which 
they  forwarded  to  England  complaints  against  each  other. 

The  result  was,  that  Kildare  was  named  deputy  instead  of 
Skeffington.  Kildare  appointed  George  Cromer,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  chancellor  and  keeper  of  the  seals  instead  of  Allen, 
the  archbishop,  who  was  Cardinal  Wolsey's  favourite. 

Kildare,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  party,  formed  alliances 
with  two  of  the  most  powerful  Irish  chieftains,  O'Conor-Faly 
1532.  and  Nehemias  O'Carroll,  to  each  of  whom  he  gave  one  of  his 
two  daughters  in  marriage.  Supported  by  these  allies  he  declared 
war  against  the  earl  of  Ossory,  devastated  his  territories,  and 
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carried  away  immense  booty.  After  this  O'Neill  and  his  bro- 
ther burned  the  possessions  of  the  English  in  Howth,  and  car- 
ried off  their  cattle  without  opposition.  Meanwhile,  Kildare  at 
the  head  of  his  forces,  marched  to  assist  his  son-in-law,  O'Carroll, 
who  took  possession  of  the  lordship  of  Eile,  after  the  death 
of  his  brother,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  Tanistry,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  his  nephew,  who  took  possession  of  Birr,  where  he 
was  besieged  by  the  deputy,  who  received  a  musket  ball  in  the 
head  which  very  much  affected  him  in  after  life.  These  facts 
^    are  to  be  read  in  Ware's  Annals.     At  this  time  a  conspiracy 

1533.  was  formed  against  the  earl  of  Kildare,  by  Skeffington,  whom 
he  supplanted,  by  Allen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  whom  he 
deprived  of  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  by  the  earl  of  Ossory, 
his  brother-in-law.  Allen  was  commissioned  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  Dublin  to  go  to  England,  and  represent  the  state  of 
the  decline  of  the  English  province,  and  the  many  abuses  that 
resulted  from  the  alleged  maladministration  of  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  who  was  summoned  to  England,  to  account  for  his 
conduct.  Before  his  departure,  he  fortified  the  castles  of 
Maynooth,  Ley,  and  other  places;  he  appointed  his  son  Thomas, 
vice  deputy  in  his  place,  with  directions  to  be  guided  in  every 

1534.  thing  by  the  wisdom  of  his  council.  On  the  earl's  arrival  in 
England,  he  was  loaded  with  irons  and  confined  in  the  tower. 

With  leave  of  the  reader,  we  will  make  a  short  digression 
from  our  history,  in  order  briefly  to  glance  at  the  source  of 
the  pretended  reformation  of  religion  in  England,  and  make 
the  principal  actors  in  it  known  to  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
Before  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  united  in  the  same 
worship,  the  same  sacrifice,  the  same  sacraments,  and  in  subor- 
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diiiation  to  the  same  head  in  matters  of  religion.  The  very  few 
sects  who  differed  from  tiie  common  faith,  made  very  little  im- 
pression against  the  unity  of  religion,  until  an  ambitious  and 
profligate  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  Martin  Luther 
of  Wirtemberg  in  Saxony,  jealous  of  the  preference,  given  by 
Pope  Leo.  X.  to  the  Dominicans,  for  preaching  indulgences. 

Having  created  controversies  against  the  Catholic  church  in 
1517,  he  was  condemned  by  a  bull,  issuedby  the  Pope  in  1520. 
Joined  by  Andrew  Carolstad,  Archdeacon  of  Wirtemberg,  and 
Philip  Melancthon,  professor  of  Greek  in  that  university,  and 
protected  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  used  his  pen  in  publish- 
ing the  most  heinous  calumnies  against  the  Catholic  church, 
and  the  Pope,  whom  he  called  Antichrist.  He  married 
Catherine  Boren,  a  nun  whom  he  seduced  from  her  convent,  in 
defiance  of  the  solemn  vows  of  chastity  they  had  both  made, 
when  embracing  the  monastic  life.  The  first  reformers  took 
the  name  of  "  Evangelicals,"  and,  afterwards,  "  Protestants," 
in  1529,  from  the  protest,  made  by  six  princes  of  the  empire 
against  the  diet  of  Spires,  which  published  a  decree  against 
them.a  Luther  was  protected  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to 
whom  he  gave  permission  to  keep  two  wives;  at  the  same 
time  his  doctrine  was  spread  through  the  north  of  Germany, 
the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  a  part  of  Poland. 
In  order  to  establish  this  doctrine,  churches  were  profaned 
and  stript  of  their  ornaments;  priests  and  other  religious 
persons  abused,  the  mass  abolished,  and  every  thing  changed 
through  the  fury  of  these  innovators.  Whilst  the  Lutherans 
were  acting  their  part  in  Germany,1*  another  sect,  headed  by 
Zuinglius,  a  priest  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  Oecolompadius,  a 
monk  of  Basle,  and  John  Calvin,  a  priest,  a  native  of  Noyon 
in  Picardy,  were  preaching  a  different  doctrine,  which  brought 
on  them  the  censures  of  Luther,  who  called  them  "  heretics," 

a  Osiaader,  c.  9,  lib.  2.        b  Heylin  Cosmog.,  lib.  2,  p.  36. 
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and  iC  blasphemers''  and  "possessed  by  the  devil!'  an(l  who 
f,  sinned  against  the  Ifoly  Ghost"  &c.  Calvin  got  the  prece- 
dence of  Zuinglius,  and  added  some  few  articles  to  his  doctrine. 
He  was  the  author  of  Pre^byterianism,  u  a  discipline  (says 
Heylin)  which  was  engendered  in  rebellion,  bom  in  sedition^ 
and  nurtured  by  faction."  Rather  than  see  their  discipline 
rejected  they  determined  to  depose  kings,  to  destroy  kingdoms, 
and  to  overthrow  the  fundamental  constitutions  of  states, 
as  Heylin  tells  us.  This  doctrine,  called  from  its  author 
"  Calvinism^  was  received  in  Switzerland,  so  tie  provinces  of 
France,  parts  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  Hol- 
land and  Scotland;  into  the  last  place  it  was  introduced  by  John 
Knox,  and  others.  The  principal  theologians  and  writers 
against  these  innovators,  were,  Eckins,  Cochleus,  and  Faber  in 
Germany,  Silvester  de  Prieris,  general  of  the  Dominicans  in 
Italy,  the  theologians  of  Paris  and  Louvain,  in  France  and 
Flanders  ;  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Sir  Thomas  More, 
in  England.  But  the  most  celebrated  antagonist  against 
Luther  was  Henry  YIIL,  who  wrote  a  book  entitled  the 
"Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments"  which  gained  for  him  the 
title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith"  from  Pope  Leo  X.,  the  docu- 
ment conferring  the  title  being  signed  by  twenty-seven  cardi- 
nals. Leo  died  shortly  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  Adrian 
VI. ,  a  native  of  Holland,  and  preceptor  to  Charles  V.  Henry 
VIIL,  who,  at  first  raised  such  flattering  hopes  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people,  turned  to  bad  account  the  admirable  quali- 
ties which  God  gave  hitn.  His  irregularities,  his  amours,  the 
blood  which  he  caused  to  be  shed,  and  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  all  his  marriages,  which  proved  fatal  to  almost  all 
his  wives,  are  subjects  we'll  known  to  the  whole  world.  More- 
over, as  this  work  is  not  intended  as  a  history  of  religion,  nor  of 
England,  it  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  Irish  matters.  By  a  pro- 
cedure hitherto  unheard  of  he  declared  against  the  authority 
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of  the  Pope,  arid  proclaimed  himself  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
head  of  the  church  of  England. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  (<  boasted  English  reformation." 
Henry's  debaucheries  could  not  be  hidden  ;  after  seducing  the 
maids  of  honor,  belonging  to  the  Queen,  he  became  enamoured 
of  Anne  Bullen,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bullen,  and  sister  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  "Anne  Bullen,  was,  Sanders  says,  the  offspring 
of  Henry's  own  intercourse  with  the  wife  of  Thomas  Bullen  ; 
she  was  a  prostitute,  from  her  youth,*  to  the  master  of  the 
household,  and  almoner  of  Thomas  Bullen."  Sanders  was  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  and  cotemporary  witness  of  the  facts  he 
relates;  he  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  become  Master  of  Arts 
and  filled  the  chair  of  professor  of  law.  It  is,  therefore,  highly 
improbable  that  a  man  of  his  character  and  talents,  would  im- 
pose on  the  world  such  unfounded  calumnies,  and  in  the  life- 
time of  so  many  persons  who  felt  interest  enough  in  the  matter 
to  refute  him,  if  his  statements  were  false.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in 
order  to  be  revenged  of  Charles  V.,  who  did  not  keep  his  promise 
to  use  his  influence  in  having  him  appointed  to  the^papal  chair, 
proposed  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  the  maternal  aunt 
of  Charles.  For  this  purpose  he  gained/) ver  to  his  views,  Long- 
land,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  king's  confessor,  who  advised 
Henry  to  send  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  appoint  competent 
authority  to  investigate  the  matter.  Cardinal  Campegio  was, 
accordingly,  sent  over.  The  queen  protested  against  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  told  Wolsey,  he  was  the  cause  and  main  spring 
of  all  her  misfortunes,  and  that  God  would  be  his  Judge  on  the 
last  day.  Wolsey,  in  the  meantime,  fell  into  disgrace,  and  died 
of  dysentery  in  the  most  abject  poverty  and  distress.  He  is  re- 
presented by  the  poet  as  having  said  to  Cromwell,  at  his  death, 
"  Had  I  but  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  my 
king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs.'' 
Such  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  the  wretched  end  of  every  man 
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of  unsubdued  ambition.     Henry,  by  bribes,  threats,  and  large 
sums  of  money,  obtained  from  the  Academies  of  England, 
decisions  favourable  to  the  divorce.    The  queen,  though  she 
was  informed  of  these  proceedings,  still  persisted  in  her  ap- 
peal, and  said  that  she  would  consent  to  nothing,  without 
the  advice  of  the  emperor,  her  nephew,  and  the  Pope  who  was 
the  best  judge  of  her  rights.     In  the  meantime,  William 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  England  ever  produced,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Cranmer  who  artfully  concealed  his  marriage  from  Henry,  who 
appointed  him  ;  though  married,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  receive 
the  Pope's  bulls.     He  adopted  the  principles  of  Luther. 
Henry  could  no  longer  restrain  his  passion  for  Anne  Bullen, 
to  whom  he  was  privately  married  by  Roland  Lee,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lichfield.    The  marriage  was  shortly  after  known  to 
the  public,  though  the  sentence  of  divorce  was  not  yet  pro- 
nounced.   Cranmer,  invested,  by  Henry,  with  authority,  who 
was  now  declared  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England, 
joined  by  the  bishops  of  London,  Wells,  Winchester,  and 
Lincoln,  declared  the  marriage  of  Catherine  with  the  king, 
null  and  void,  and  that  of  Anne  Bullen  valid ,    a  parliament 
held,  at  this  time,  decreed,  that  all  cases  wherein  appeal  had 
been  usually  made  to  the  Pope,  should  be  settled  by  the 
king  and  his  council.     They  also  declared  that  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Catherine,  should  be  considered  illegitimate,  and 
that  Elizabeth,  the  offspring  of  incest  and  discord,  was  heiress 
to  the  crown.  The  Pope  in  the  interim,  with  his  consistory  of 
cardinals,  declared  the  marriage  of  Catherine  with  the  king, 
valid,  and  issued  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  Henry  and 
Anne  Bullen,  unless  they  appeared  in  Rome,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  scandal  they  had  given.    But  the  heart  of  Henry  being 
hardened,  he  trifled  with  the  ecclesiastical  censure,  as  he  was 

declared  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England  by  several 
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parliamentary  statutes.*    Meanwhile,  the  sanguinary  executions 
of  Fisher,  More,  and  many  others,  for  denying  the  king's  su- 
premacy, filled  the  minds  of  all  with  disgust  and  horror,  yet 
no  one  had  the  fortitude  to  oppose  the  king's  supremacy  openly. 
Henry  appointed  as  his  spiritual  vicar  general,  Cromwell,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  batcher,  and,  at  one  time,  enlisted  as  a  common 
soldier;   having  afterwards,  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  he  became  a  member  of  parliament  and  won  the  esteem 
of  the  king,  who  appointed  him  inspector  general,  of  all  the 
convents  and  religious  houses  in  England.    This  man  was  a 
Lutheran,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Cranmer,  who,  together 
with  him,  went  throngh  the  visitation  of  their  respective  dioceses  ,b 
this  was  followed  by  the  suppression  of  376  monasteries,  the 
lands  and  revenues  of  which  were  granted  to  the  king  by  an  act 
of  parliament  sanctioning  this  sacrilegious  plunder.     In  the 
meantime,  Catherine  of  Arragon,b  having  witnessed  the  mar- 
trydoin  of  John  Forrest,  a  Franciscan,  her  confessor,  and  35 
others  in  her  cause,  and  hearing  of  the  tragical  end  of  Fisher 
and  More,  died  overwhelmed  with  afflictions  in  the  castle  of 
Kimbolton,  in  Huntingdon.     Prior  to  her  death  she  wrote  a 
letter  to  Henry,  expressing  her  forgiveness,  and  praying  that 
God  would  forgive  him,  and  recommending  to  his  particular 
charge  their  daughter,  Mary.     The  king  read  the  com- 
munication, his  eyes  bathed  in  tears;  after  her  death  he  ordered 
the  household  to  be  put  in  mourning,  but  Anne  Bullen,  through 
joy,  dressed  herself  and  her  attendants  in  yellow.  She  wras,four 
months,  afterwards,  accused,  and  found  guilty  -  of  incest  and 
adultery ;  her  father,  Thomas  Bullen,  being  one  of  her  judges, 
•was  the  first  to  pronounce  her  guilty.    She  was  executed  to- 
gether with  George,  her  brother,  Henry  Norris,  William 
Brereton,  Francis  Weston,  and  Mark  Smeton,  the  accomplices 
of  her  guilt.    The  day  after  the  execution,  Henry  married 
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Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  and  sister  to 
Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Jane  died  in  child-bed  at  Hampton  Court,  after  being  deli- 
vered of  Edward,  who  was  afterwards  King  of  England.  Henry, 
after  being  two  years  a  widower,  married  Anne,  sister  to 
the  Duke  of  Cleves;  at  the  instigation  of  Cromwell,  who  was 
now  created  Earl  of  Essex ;  the  marriage  was  performed  by 
Cranmer.  A  few  months  after  the  marriage,  the  king 
conceiving  a  dislike  for  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  parliament  declared 
his  marriage  with  her  null  and  void.  Cromwell  was  arrested 
and  declared  as  a  heretic  and  traitor,  and  executed  on  Tower 
Hill.  Eight  days  after  the  marriage  of  Anne  w7as  declared  in- 
valid, the  king  married  Catherine  Howard,  daughter  of  Lord 
Edward  Howard,  and  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Eighteen 
years  after  her  marriage  she  was  accused  and  convicted  of  incon- 
tinence both  before  and  after  her  marriage ;  she  was  beheaded 
with  Durham  and  Colpeper,  the  accomplices  of  her  guilt. 
Henry  now  married  a  sixth  wife,  Catherine  Parr,  widow  of 
John  Nevill,  Lord  Latimer;  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive 
him,  and  by  this  means  escaped  the  unhappy  fate  of  those 
who  went  before  her.  This  short  digression  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  in  England,  and  lay  before  his  view 
some  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  Henry  VIII.  We  shall  now 
resume  where  we  left  off. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Thomas  Fitzgerald,  who  was  appointed  deputy,  hearing  that 
his  father  was  beheaded  in  the  tower,  and  that  the  like  fate 
awaited  himself  and  his  family  ;  by  the  advice  of  James  de  la 
Hide,  his  favorite,  having  formed  alliances  with  O'Neill, 
O'Connor,  and  other  Irish  noblemen,  at  the  head  of  1 10 
horsemen,  well  armed,  and  mounted,  marched  through  the 
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city  of  Dublin,  to  the  abbey  of   our  Lady,  where  the  privy 
council  was  sitting.     He  presented  the  sword  of  justice  to 
Cromer,  the  chancellor,  and  declared  that  lie  was  no  longer 
the  king's  deputy,  but  his  enemy,  and  that  he  would  make  him 
feel  for  his  tyranny  and  cruelties.   The  O'Tooles  seized  on  this 
opportunity  of  plundering  the  territory  of  Fingal.  Whilst  they 
were  carrying  off  great  booty,  they  were  attacked  by  the  citizens 
of  Dublin,  who  with  difficulty  escaped  to  the  city,  eighteen  of 
their  party  having  been  killed.    Fitzgerald,  in  the  meantime, 
threatened  to  besiege  the  city  of  Dublin.    Francis  Herbert, 
one  of  the  sheriffs,  was  sent  to  England,  to  inform  the  king  of 
the  rebellion,  and  the  other,  John  Fitzsimons,  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  castle  on  the  faith  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  who 
promised  to  remain  neuter.  Fitzgerald  sent  Captains  Field,  Tel- 
ling, Wafer,  Broad,  Bouks  and  Purcell,  each  at  the  head  of 
100  men,  to  invest  the  castle.  Herbert  returned  with  orders  from 
the  king  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin  to  make  a  vigorous  defence, 
and  that  he  would  send  them  immediate  assistance.  They  accor- 
dingly closed  the  gates  of  the  city  and  arrested  the  besiegers. 
Field  with  a  part  of  his  arm}  swam  across  the  river,  and  the  rest 
were  made  prisoners.    Fitzgerald,  after  defeating  at  Jerpoint, 
young  Butler,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Ossory,  who  refused 
to  join  the  insurrection,  proceeded  to  Dublin,  to  punish  the 
citizens  for  the  infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  to  release  the  pri- 
soners.   He  changed  the  course  of  the  river,  which  supplied 
the  city  with  water,  and  was  in  the  act  of  burning  the  gates 
when  a  report  was  circulated  in  his  camp,  that  a  large  body  of 
English  had  arrived,  and  were  going  to  make  a  general  sally, 
which  was  so  effectually  attempted  by  the  citizens,  that  the  be- 
siegers dispersed  and  abandoned  the  works.    Sometime  before 
this,  Allen,  Archbishop  of  the  city,  and  chief  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer, in  the  act  of  escaping  was  surprised  by  Fitzgerald, 
and  his  partisans  in  the  village  of  Tartain,  near  Clontarf ;  he  was 
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dragged  from  his  bed  by  Telling  and  Wafer,  and  his  brains 
dashed  out  in  the  presence  of  Fitzgerald.  This  was  the  fate 
of  the  man  who  was  the  principal  tool  of  Wolsey  in  the  de- 
struction of  40  monasteries  in  England. 

George  Brown  succeeded  him  as  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Sir 
William  Skeffington  was  appointed  deputy  by  the  king  :  and 
a  division  of  troops,  consisting  of  180  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Musgrave,  on  their  arrival  in  Howth,  were  attacked 
by  Fitzgerald,  at  the  head  of  200  horse;  he  killed  some  of 
them,  and  sent  the  rest  prisoners  to  his  castle  at  Maynooth. 
Captain  O'Kourke  seized  on  their  transport  vessels  at  Howth. 
The  Eglebees  and  Dacres  landed  shortly  after  with  a  body  of 
cavalry,  Sir  William  Brereton  with  250  soldiers,  and  Captain 
Salisbury  with  200  archers. 

Skeffington,  accompanied  by  Lord  Grey,  arrived,  but  he  was 
obliged,  owing  to  the  approach  of  winter,  to  put  off  his  expedi- 
tion against  Fitzgerald  until  the  spring  following.  Meanwhile 
Fitzgerald  had  the  castles  of  Maynooth,  Portlester,  Rathangan, 
Carlow,  Ley,  and  Athy,  well  fortified  and  provided  with  all 
kinds  of  warlike  stores,  and  made  several  irruptions,  during 
the  winter,  into  the  English  province.     Whilst  the  earl  of 
A  D    Kildare,  was  collecting  troops  from  O'Connor,  and  his  other 
1535.   a\\[es  in  Connaught,9  Skeffington  attacked  the  castle  of  May- 
nooth, which  held  out  against  the  besiegers  for  15  days, 
and  would  have  held  out  until  the  arrival  of  Kildare,  but  for 
the  treachery  of  the  governor,  Christopher  Parese,  Kildare's 
foster  brother,  who  gave  up  the  castle  for  a  stipulated  sum  of 
money  ;  after  the  receipt  of  the  reward  of  his  treachery,  the 
deputy  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.     Skeffington,  having 
placed  a  garrison  in  Maynooth,  marched  to  Naas  to  meet  the 
earl  of  Kildare,  whom  he  defeated,  and  took  the  castle  of 
Rathangan,  which  was  again  re-taken  by  Kildare,  by  stratagem. 
*  Ware  de  Annals  Hib  ,  cap.  27. 
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He  caused  a  herd  of  cattle  to  be  driven  before  the  castle ;  the 
garrison  having  gone  out  to  seize  the  booty,  were  cut  off  in 
their  retreat  by  Kildare  and  his  party,  who  were  concealed  in 
the  environs  of  the  castle.     In  this  year,  Lord  James  Butler 
was  created  viscount  Thurles,  and  he  and  his  father  the  earl 
of  Ossory,  named  governors  of  the  counties  of  Kilkenny, 
Wateiford,  and  Tipper  a  ry  and  the  districts  of  Ossory  and 
Ormond,  on  condition  of  retaking  the  castle  of  Dungarvan, 
and  vigorously  resisting  the  Pope's  authority.    Leonard,  Lord 
Grey,  was  created  viscount  Grane,  and  Thomas  Eustace  was 
made  baron  of  Kilcullen,  and  subsequently  created  viscount 
Baltinglass.  Sir  Richard  Power  was  made  baron  of  Croghmore. 
Lord  Grey,  who  had  returned  to  Ireland,  with  a  reinforcement 
of  cavalry   and  archers  under  the  command  of  Sir  William 
Senlo,  Sir  Rice  Mansel,  and  Sir  Edward  Griffith,  was  sent  in 
pursuit  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  who  surrendered  on  condition 
of  receiving  general  pardon.    But  the  unfortunate  earl  and 
his  five  uncles  were  sent  prisoners  to  London,  where  they  were 
convicted  of   high  treason,  and  executed  at  Tyburn,  One 
youth,  Gerald  by  name,  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  escaped  the 
common  ruin  of  the  family. 
A.D.       "This  infant,  by  the  vigilance  of  his  guardians,  was  secreted 
and  conveyed  to  his  aunt,  the  widow  of  MacCarthy  (Riavach), 
Irish  dynast  of  South  Munster.     This  lady,  solicitous  to  pre- 
serve the  remaining  hope  of  her  noble  family  consented  to  a 
second  marriage  with  another  Irish  chieftain,  called  O'Donnel, 
on  the  express  condition  that  he  would  protect  her  nephew  ; 
but  soon  convinced  of  the  insincerity  of  her  new  husband,  who 
sought  to  recommend  himself  to  the  English  government,  by 
delivering  up  this  youth,  she  conveyed  him  into  France,  where 
the  king  entertained  him,  and,  when  Henry  had  the  meanness 
to  demand  him  as  a  rebel  subject,  favoured  his  escape  to 
.Flanders.    The  like  demand  was  made  to  the  emperor,  when 
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this  young  lord  had  escaped  to  his  court,  but  with  like  success. 
He  was  permitted  to  seek  the  protection  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
who  in  defiance  of  his  declared  enemy,  King  Henry,  received 
lord  Gerald  as  his  kinsman,  educated  him  suitably  to  his  birth, 
and  by  his  favour  and  support,  preserved  him  to  regain  the 
honors  of  the  family  of  Kildare."  Leland,  vol.  2,  Book  3,  c. 
6,  p.  154.  "  Young  Gerald,  having  filled  high  posts  on  the  con- 
tinent, was  restored  to  his  estates  by  Edward  VI.,  and  after- 
wards to  his  titles  and  honors  by  Queen  Mary."  TaftVs  Ireland, 
p.  322.  This  one  fact  should  influence  the  illustrious  house  of 
Kildare  to  resist  any  aggression  on  Catholics,  and  it  is  only  « 
just  to  say,  that  the  present  distinguished  duke  of  Leinster  and  his 
accomplished  son,  the  marquis  of  Kildare,  have  been  consistent 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

After  the  execution  of  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Kildare,  James  Fitz- 
maurice,  page  to  Henry  VIII.,  obtained  leave  from  the  king 
to  come  to  Ireland  to  assert  his  right  to  the  title  and  estates 
of  the  house  of  Desmond.  He  was  killed  near  Fermoy,  by  his 
relative  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  who  afterwards  met  the  like  fate. 
All  the  male  offspring  of  this  family  were  killed  in  the  last 
war  of  earl  Garrett.  Brown,*  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine,  inaugurated  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1535,  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.  to  super- 
sede the  Pope's  authority,  and  to  establish  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  king.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Irish  clergy 
who  embraced  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland.  Cromer, 
primate  of  Armagh,  at  the  synod  held  in  Dublin,  withdrew 
when  Browne,  the  tool  of  Cromwell,  had  introduced  his  daring 
innovation.  He  called  together  the  suffragans  of  his  province 
and  warned  them  against  the  scandalous  doctrine.  Lord  Grey 
on  the  death  of  Skiffiugton,  was  deputy  under  Henry  duke  of 
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Richmond,  natural  son  of  .Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  Blount. 
He  convened  a  parliament  which  was  adjourned  to  Kildare,Cashel, 
Limerick,  and  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  supposed  that 
Henry's  supremacy  might  be  recognised  in  different  places,though 
the  parties  present  were  the  same.  This  peripatetic  parliament 
was  composed  solely  of  Englishmen  by  birth,  or  origin,  selected 
from  the  Pale.  The  substance  of  their  enactments  was  this  : 
All  the  accomplices  of  the  earl  of  Kildare  were  declared  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  their  estates  confiscated  for  their  king's 
use.  All  English  absentees  should  return  and  reside  on  their 
estates  in  Ireland,  under  pain  of  forfeiture.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  estates  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Bakely,  the 
earl  of  Waterford  and  Shrewsbury,  the  heirs  of  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  the  abbots  of  Fames  and  St.  Augustin  of  Bristol,  the 
priors  of  Christ's  church  of  Canterbury,  the  abbots  of  Ken- 
tesham,  Ossory,  and  Bath,  &c,  should  be  vested  in  the  king. 
A  law  was  passed  abolishing  the  tribute  paid  by  the  English 
colonists  to  the  Irish  nobles,  and  prohibiting  the  English  to 
intermarry  with  the  Irish.  (This  act  was  repealed  under 
James  I.)  A  law  was  passed  forbidding  further  appeals  to  be 
made  to  the  pope,  and  abolishing  his  authority  under 
heavy  pains  and  penalties,  and  all  persons  holding  livings, 
were  ordered  to  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the  king's  prerogative. 
Their  refusal  was  considered  high'  treason.  John  Travers,  a 
secular  priest,  who  maintained  the  Pope's  supremacy  was  the 
first  victim  of  this  penal  law ;  his  fingers  were  cut  off,  and 
himself  thrown  into  a  fire,a  as  Lynch  relates  at  page  205. 
This  parliament  granted  to  the  king,  and  his  successors  for 
ever,  the  20th  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  secular  livings, 
abbeys,  friaries,  and  religious  houses  in  Ireland,  and  enacted 
that  none  should  be  appointed  to  livings,  only  those  who 
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adopted  the  English  customs.  It  ordered  the  suppression  of 
the  abbeys  of  Bectiv,  Trim,  *Dousk,  Duleek,  Holm  Patrick 
in  Down,  Baltinglass,  Graige-na-managh,  Teagh  Moling, 
"*Dumbroody,  *Tintern,  Ballybogan,  Haggis,  Terns ;  and  St. 
Walstans  in  the  county  Kildare,  (The  heads  of  those  houses 
thus  marked  *,  together  with  the  following,  were  lords  Spiritual, 
having  seats  in  parliament),  Mellifont,  St.  Thomas,  in  Dublin, 
and  All  Haliowes,  near  Dublin,  Jerpoint,  Traoton,  Magie, 
Owney,  Rossglasser,  Monasterevin,  and  Rattoo  in  Kerry.  The 
priories,  that  were  suppressed,  were  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
Holy  Trinity,  Christ's  church,  in  Dublin,  St.  Peter's,  nearTrim, 
Congal,  and  St.  Walstans  in  Kildare,  Kenlis  in  Ossory,  St. 
Patrick  in  Down,  All  Saints  near  Dublin,  Athassel,  Killagh, 
and  the  priory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Louth,  &c.  The 
above  are  only  the  principal  of  all  the  Irish  religious  houses 
that  were  suppressed.  As  to  England4  and  Wales  there  were 
suppressed  663  monasteries,  90  colleges,  4  chantries  and  free 
chapels,  and  110  hospitals. 

In  the  mean  time,  O'Connor  and  his  vassals  made  incursions 
into  the  territory  of  Carbery,  and  Brabazon,  the  vice  treasurer, 
marched  into  Offaly,  and  obliged  O'Connor  to  return  to  defend 
his  own  country.  O'Neil,  prince  of  Ulster,  compelled  the  de- 
puty to  renew  the  treaty  concluded  some  time  before  with 
Skeffington  his  predecessor.  James  Butler,  viscount  of  Thur- 
les,  laid  waste  the  estates  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  in  Limerick, 
by  orders  of  the  government.  The  deputy  after  destroying 
O'Brien's  bridge,  and  the  castle,  and  concluding  a  dishonourable 
treaty  with  O'Connor  of  Offaly,b  (as  Cox  tells  us,  page  232.) 
turned  his  arms  against  the  O'Cavanaghs,  O'Carrolls,  O'Mulloys, 
&c,  whose  submission  he  received,  and  surprised  the  castles  of 
Eglish,  Birr,  and  Modrimege.  O'Kennedy  of  Onnond,  O'Brien  ^.D. 
Arra,  O'Maol  Bryan  of  Owney,  Ulio  Bourke  of  Clanricard, 
a  Barne's  Remembrancer,  page  152.    b  Cox,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  232. 
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A  D    and  Theobald  Bourke  Mac  William,  submitted  shortly  after. 

15374  His  next  march  was  to  Limerick,  where  the  mayor,  bishop  and 
aldermen,  took  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  renounced  the 
authority  of  the  Pope.  Through  Thomond  he  moved  on 
towards  Connaught,  and  took  the  castles  of  Clare,  Ballycolame, 
and  Ballyclare,  which  last  place  he  gave  up  to  Ulic  Bourc,  and 
advanced  towards  Galway,  where  he  and  his  army  were  enter- 
tained by  the  corporation  for  seven  days;  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  renounced 
the  Pope's  authority.  The  deputy,  after  receiving  the  submis- 
sion of  O'Flaherty,  O'Madden,  Mac  Feoris,  (Bermingham;) 
and  O'Connor  Mac  Henry,  took  a  castle  in  the  territory  of  the 
MacCoghlans.  Prom  Galway  he  went  to  Maynooth.  The. Earl 
of  Desmond,  who  was  still  in  arms,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  deputy,  and  sent  his  natural  son,  Thomas  Euadh,  (red,)  as 
an  hostage  to  England,  whither  he  went  himself  afterwards, 
aud  was  kindly  received  by  the  king,  who  reinstated  him  in  his 
ancient  patrimony. 

O'Neill,  of  Ulster,  collected  his  forces,  in  order  to  take  the 
castle  of  Ardglassin  Lecale.  The  deputy  sent  troops  to  meet 
him,  but  a  treaty  being  entered  into  between  both  parties,  their 
armies  were  disbanded.  In  this  year,  Sir  Anthony  Saint  Leger, 
Sir  George  Pawlet,  Sir  Thomas  Moyle,  and  Sir  William  Barnes, 
were  sent  to  Ireland,  as  commissioners,  to  iuvestigate  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  late  rebellion,  and  to  grant  an 
amnesty.  These  were  instructed  to  regulate  the  king's  reve- 
nues, to  let  the  crown  lands  in  farms,  and  to  value  the  estates 
of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  which  amounted  to  £893  11*.  tid. 
They  reconciled  the  deputy,  (Grey,)  and  the  Earl  of  Ossory, 
who  resumed  the  title  of  Ormond,  (the  house  of  Bnllen  having 
became  extinct.)  The  deputy  entered  the  County  of  Down 
with  his  forces,  took  the  castle  of  Dundrum,  belonging  to 
Mac  Gennis,  burned  the  cathedral  of  Down,  destroyed  the 
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A  D    monuments  of  S.S.  Patrick,  Bridget,  and  Columbkill,  burned 
1638-  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Trim,  the  crucifix  of  the 
abbey  of  Ballybogan,  and  the.  crozier  of  Saint  Patrick,  which 
was  removed  from  Armagh  to  Dublin,  in  the  12th  century. 
Gilbert,  in  his  history  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  attributes  this  im- 
pious act  to  the  apostate  Brown  of  Dublin.  While  the  deputy 
was  thus  employed,  O'Connor  and  O'Toole,  made  incursions 
on  the  English  of  the  Pale,  to  avenge  the  tyranny  exercised 
on  them.a     The  deputy,  (Grey,)  made  an  expedition  into 
Ulster,  against  Conn  O'Neill,  where  he  laid  waste  the  country 
about  Armagh,  and  carried  away  immense  booty. b  O'Neill, 
assisted  by  O'Dounell,  Maguire,  Mac  Gennis,  O'Cane,  O'Han- 
lons,  and  others,  wasted  the  English  possessions  from  Atherdee, 
in  Louth,  to  Navan  in  Meath,  and  burned  these  towns.    The  de- 
puty, having  received  additional  reinforcements  from  England, 
and  being  joined  by  James  Fleming,  baron  of  Slane,  and  others, 
1539    surprised  O'Neill  in  his  camp  at  Bellahoa;  the  engagement 
was  bloody,  and  lasted  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  carnage. 
The  Irish  lost  400  man,  and  Mac  Gennis,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
the  English  having  lost  about  the  like  number,  with  general 
Mabe.    After  this  action,  the  deputy  conferred  the  order  of 
knighthood  on  Aylmer,  Talbot  of  Malahide,  Eitzsimons,  mayor 
of  Dublin,  and  Courcy,  Mayor  of  Drogheda.   While  Grey  was 
thus  engaged,  O'Connor  Faly,  and  O'Toole,  ravaged  the  En- 
glish province. 

Lord  Grey,  the  Lord  Justice,  having  been  recalled  to 
England,  entrusted  the  administration  of  affairs  to  Sir  William 
Brereton,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  8,000  troops  and  artil- 
1540.  lery  against  O'Neill,  O'Donnel,  O'Brien,  and  O'Connor,  who 
were  determined  to  make  an  effort  in  favor  of  their  liberty  and 
religion.    They,  however,  deeming  it  more  prudent  to  wait  for 
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a  more  favorable  opportunity,  withdrew  for  the  time.  Grey 
being  accused  of  malpractices  by  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  Allen, 
the  chancellor,  Brabazon,  the  treasurer,  and  Sir  John  Travers, 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  hill.  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger  being 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  named  Brereton  Lord  Marshal,  whom 
he  sent  to  Munster,  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  James  Fitzjohn, 
Earl  of  Desmond.  Brereton  died  on  the  way  at  Kilkenny, 
and  was  buried  there,  in  the  church  of  St.  Cauice.  The  king 
conferred  titles  of  honor  on  some  of  the  Irish  lords.  Plunket 
was  made  baron  of  Dunsany,  and  Oliver  Plunket,  baron  of 
Louth/  Edmond  Butler,  baron  of  Duuboyne,  William  Birming- 
A.D.  bam,  baron  of  Carbery,  John  Rawson,  Prior  of  Kilmainham, 
l54lb.  vjscount  0f  Clontarf,  and  Thomas  Eustace,  viscount  Baiting- 
lass.  The  deputy  held  a  parliament,  the  first  act  of  which  was 
to  declare  Henry  VIII.  the  "  King/'  not  "  Lord,"  of  Ireland  ; 
the  latter  was  the  Irish  title  of  the  English  monarchs  up  to 
this" date.  Hence  the  representative  of  Majesty  in  Ireland  is 
to  be  designated  "  Viceroy;"  the  king  being  hitherto  only  "Lord 
of  Ireland,"  his  representative  could  be  but  Deputy  Lord,  or 
Chief  Justiciary.  This  parliament  placed  at  the  king's  disposal 
all  the  abbey  lands  of  Ireland,  which  lie  divided  among  his 
nobles,  courtiers,  and  flatterers,  reserving  for  himself  a  portion 
of  their  revenue.  Another  act  was,  at  the  same  time,  passed, 
to  the  effect  that  none  but  40-shilling  freeholders  should  vote 
at  elections,  and  that,  on  the  death,  resignation,  or  absence  of 
the  Chief  Governor,  the  Chancellor  should  send  circulars  to 
the  Privy  Counsellors  in  the  English  province0  to  assemble 
and  elect  an  Englishman  by  birth  or  descent  to  fill  that  office. 
Conn  O'Neill,  affer  losing  his  relative,  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 

a  Nicholas,  14  Rudiments  of  Honor."  b  This  year  the  Jesuits  first  came 
to  Ireland.    John  Codur  was  the  first  of  the  order  in  the  country. 

e  Duhlin,  Louth,  Meath,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  Wexford,  Wa- 
terford,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick. 
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repaired  to  Maynooth,  wliere  lie  made  peace  with  the  viceroy, 
St.  Leger;  many  of  the  Irish  chieftains  followed  his  example 
viz.  O'Carroll,  O'Moore,  O'Mulloy,    O'Connor,  O'Donnel, 
O'Flaherty,  O'Kourke,  &c.    The  nobles  of  English  extraction 
followed  their  example,  viz.  Barry,  Roche,  Birmingham,  and 
Mac  Quilan.    James  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Desmond,  also  made 
his  submission  to  the  king,  who  admitted  him  to  the  council 
of  Ireland.    The  0' Byrnes  surrendered  the  town  and  castle  of 
Wicklow  to  the  king,  who  gave  orders  to  erect  their  country 
into  a  county,  called  Wicklow.     Henry  YIII.,  finding  it 
impossible  to  subdue  the  Irish  by  force,  endeavoured  to  decoy 
them  by  the  pompous  titles  of  Lords.    But  the  Irish  nobles 
entertained  too  deep  a  sense  of  their  own  nobility  to  submit 
to  these  empty  titles  of  honor,  thinking  they  were  intended  as 
the  price  of  their  liberty,  and  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their 
apostacy.    Some  few,  however,  were  base  enough  to  abandon 
their  hereditary  titles,  and  accept  the  new  ones.  O'Neill, 
hitherto  Prince,  was  created  Earl  of  Tyrone,  which  title  was 
scornfully  rejected  by  his  son  Shane  (John)  after  his  father's 
death.    Henry  created  Morrogft  O'Brien,  Earl  of  Thomond, 
settled  on  him  the  lands  of  the  priory  of  Inuis-na-gananagh 
(island  of  the  Canons)  on  the  river  Shannon,  and  conferred  on 
his  son  and  his  descendants  the  title  of  baron  of  Inchiquin,  in 
the  county  of  Clare,  also  the  revenues  of  the  abbeys  of  that 
country.    The  pedigree  of  this  ancient  and  illustrious  family 
is  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  likewise  in  the  first  volume. 
Brien  Mac  Giolla  Phadruig,  hitherto  prince,  was  made  baron 
of  Ossory,  and  obtained  from  the  king  the  convent  of  the 
Dominicans  of  Aghavo,  and  the  priory  of  the  regular  canons 
of  Aghnaeart.    Henry  VIII.  conferred  on  Ulick  Bourke  the 
title  of  baron  of  Dunkellin,  and  earl  of  Clanrickard,  in  the 
county  of  Gal  way.  On  him  were  bestowed  the  revenues  of  the 
abbey  Be  via  Nova,  of  Clonfert,  and  all  the  religious  houses 
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in  his  district.  He  died  shortly  after  at  his  house  at  Loughrea, 
and  his  two  sons,  by  different  wives,  disputed  his  title  and 
succession.  The  sons  were,  Richard,  by  Grace  O'Carroll,  and 
John,  by  Maria  Lyach,  with  whom  he  lived  during  the  life- 
time of  his  former  wife.  To  investigate  the  matter  the  viceroy 
appointed  commissioners,  who  decided  in  favor  of  Richard. 
By  the  spoils  of  churches,  and  the  lands  that  were  confiscated, 
the  scions  of  the  Anglo-Irish  nobles  supported  themselves  in 
splendor  and  magnificence,  while  their  equals  in  birth,  and 
their  superiors  in  virtue,  were  sacrificed  for  their  attachment 
to  the  religion  and  liberty  of  their  country.  This  is  a  matter 
of  history. 

St.  Leger,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  being  summoned  to  England, 
A.D.  was  created  Knight  of  the  Garter  for  his  services,  and  was 

1544.  or^erec|  Dack;  to  Ireland.  After  his  return  he  reconciled 
O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  O'Donnell,  prince  of  Tyrconnel, 
and  obliged  the  latter  to  pay  O'Neill  a  tribute  of  60  oxen  for 
the  peninsula  of  Inishowen. 

Henry  VIII.  being  engaged  in  war  with  France,  demanded 
assistance  from  the  viceroy,  who  sent  him  700  men,  commanded 
by  Poer,  Finglass,  and  Sherlock.  The  Irish,  by  their  skill 
and  valor,  rendered  important  services  to  the  king  at  the  seige 
of  Boulogne,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Cox  and  Holling- 
shed.  St.  Leger,  and  James  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond,  having 
accused  each  other  of  high  treason,  were  both  summoned  lo 

1545,  appear  before  the  king  and  council  in  England,  where  they 
were  acquitted,  and  St.  Leger  resumed  his  office  of  viceroy. 
The  Earl  of  Ormond  and  ]  6  of  his  servants  died  of  poison  at 
a  repast  in  Holborn,  near  London. 

Henry  VIII.  did  not  openly  avow  himself  a  reformer,  he 
was  only  a  schismatic ;  he  published  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
six  celebrated  articles  viz.  Transubstantiation ,  communion 
under  one  kind,  celibacy  of  priests,  obligation  of  keeping 
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vows,  private  mnsses,  and  auricular  confession,  and  made  death 
the  penalty  of  the  open  denial  of  any  of  them.  Henry's  death 
was  shortly  after  caused  by  dropsy,  aud  an  ulcer  in  his  leg. 
When  he  felt  his  end  approaching  he  sent  for  Cranmer,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  a  member  of  the  privy 
council.  When  Cranmer  arrived,  the  king  was  speechless,  but 
he  squeezed  Cran oner's  hand,  as  a  sign  that  he  died  in  the 
faith  of  Christ.  He  died  in  1547,  aged  56.  He  was  (ac- 
cording to  Salmon,  page  274,)  "  a  bad  king,  a  bad  husband, 
and  a  bad  Christian/'  having  "never  spared  man  in  his  anger, 
nor  woman  in  his  lusty  He  supported  his  profligacy 
and  debauchery,  by  the  immense  wealth  of  colleges,  mo- 
nasteries, hcspitals,  the  silver  ornaments  and  vessels  of  these 
houses,  the  spoils  of  Cardinals,  of  Wolsey  and  Cromwell,  his 
vicar  general  ;  and  the  extensive  estates  of  several  noblemen, 
which  were  confiscated  for  his  use.  Hence,  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  crimes,  he  died  in  despair. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Edward  VI.,  only  son  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Jane  Seymour, 
was  crowned  king  at  Westminster,  in  1547,  being  only  nine 
years  old.  During  his  minority,  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of 
Hertford,  afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset,  his  maternal  uncle, 
was  protector  of  his  person  and  kingdom.  This  nobleman 
was  a  Zuinglian/  and  all  who  professed  that  doctrine  were 
raised  to  the  first  dignities,  and  most  important  offices  of  the 
state.  Cranmer  was  a  Lutheran,  whose  errors  were  adopted 
by  the  king,  though  educated  a  Catholic.  England  was  at  this 
time  infested  with  swarms  of  preachers,  professing  different 
doctrines,  viz.,   Cox,  Latimer,  Bucre,  Ochin,  Fagius,  &c. 

Legrand's  History  of  Divorce,  vol.  1,  page  287. 
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This  schism  appeared  dangerous  to  the  parliament,  which 
adopted  certain  articles  of  the  tenets  of  each  sect,  and  added 
a  portion  of  Calvinism,  which  was  then  becoming  popular. 
"  Mass  was  abolished,  marriage  of  priests  allowed,  images  re- 
moved from  the  churches,  the  liturgy  read  in  the  English 
language,*  the  six  articles  established  by  Henry  VIII. 
annulled,  bishops  deprived  of  their  sees,  and  confined  in 
dungeons,  the  revenues,  vessels,  and  ornaments  of  the  churches 
converted  to  profane  uses;b  in  fine,  a  new  liturgy  established, 
instead  of  the  old  one,  which  alarmed  some  of  the  English  in- 
habitants, who  took  up  arms,  in  defence  of  the  religion  of 
their  fathers." 

St.  Leger  was  continued  as  Deputy  of  Ireland;  he  had  orders 
from  the  king  to  grant  pensions  to  the  canons  and  prebendaries 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  which  had  been  suppressed,  and  to 
give  the  silver,  jewels,  and  ornaments  of  that  church,  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Holy  Trinity. 

At  this  time,  two  noblemen  of  the  house  of  Eitzgerald,  who 
joined  the  O'Tooles,  were  arrested,  and  with  other  persons,  sent 
prisoners  to  Dublin,  where  they  were  all  put  to  death.  A  re- 
inforcement of  600  horse  and  400  infantry  landed  this  year 
at  Waterford,  under  the  command  of  Edward  Bellingham. 
This  force,  joined  by  the  viceroy,  entered  the  district  of  Leix 
and  Offally,  where  they  proclaimed  O'Moore  and  O'Connor, 
traitors  to  the  state,  dispersed   their  vassals,  and  repaired 

*  In  1550  it  was  first  read  in  that  language  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  It 
was  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  Dublin  ;  Humphry  Powell  was  the  printer. 
In  1551  George  Brown,  an  Englishman,  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dubliu, 
was  the  first  of  the  Irish  clergy  who  threw  off  submission  to  the  Pope  ;  and 
to  mark  his  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  abandoned  king,  ordered  that  hence- 
forward the  church  service  should  be  in  English.  The  bible  was  first  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  printed  A.D.  1535,  and  presented  in  the  churches 
of  England  in  1538.  b  Baker's  Chron.,  p.  304. 
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the  forts  of  Philipstown,  and  Maryborough.  Bellingham  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  knighthood  for  his  services.  Brabazon  re- 
paired and  fortified  the  Castle  of  Athlone  by  order  of  the 
privy  council.  St.  Leger  brought  to  England  O'Moore  and 
O'Connor  as  prisoners.  They,  however,  received,  each,  his  par- 
don, and  a  pension  of  100  pounds  a  year,  during  life.  Sir  Edward 
Bellingham,  who  was  St.  Leger's  successor,  quarrelled  with 
Francis  Brian,  an  Englishman,  who  married  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Ormond.  Brian  was  Marshal  of  Ireland,  and 
Governor  of  the  Counties  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny.  Bel- 
lingham was  ordered  to  England  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
and  Sir  Francis  Brian  was  made  viceroy,  but  he  did  not  long  en- 
joy his  .office,  as  he  died  at  Cionmel  on  his  way  to  quell  some  dis- 
turbances in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  Sir  William  Brabazon 
then  taking  the  reins  of  government,  marched  towards  Limerick, 
where  he  received  the  submission  of  Teigue  O'Carroll,  who 
some  time  previously,  destroyed  the  Castle  of  Nenagh,  not- 
withstanding the  spirited  resistance  of  the  Euglish  garrison/ 
The  Lord  Justice  reconciled  the  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Tho- 
mond,  whose  differences  had  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
province.  Cormac  Roe  O'Connor,  being  proclaimed  traitor, 
surrendered  and  received  his  pardon,  but  being  possessed  of 
extensive  estates,  (which  was  then  a  crime  for  an  Irishman), 
he  was  arrested  by  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  and  sent  to  Dublin, 
where  he  was  condemned  and  executed.  An  Irish  brigade, 
under  the  command  of  Donogh,  son  of  O'Connor-Faly,  and 
the  sons  of  Cahir  O'Connor,  were  despatched  at  this  time  to 
Scotland,  to  assist  King  Edward  in  his  war  against  the  Scotch, 
which  war  was  caused  by  the  king's  wish  to  get  married  to 
Mary  Stuart,  in  order  to  unite  Scotland  with  England. b 
Henry  II.,  King  of  France,  sent  for  the  heiress  of  Scotland  ; 
she  was  afterwards  married  to  his  son,  Francis  II.    The  for- 

a  Cox's  History  of  Ireland,  p.  285.      b  Baker's  Chron.  of  Ireland. 
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AD  mer  at  this  time  ordered  to  Scotland  a  fleet,  consisting  of 
1550.  ]  go  vessels  loaden  with  provisions,  powder,  and  cannon,  but 
being  overtaken  by  a  storm,  10  of  the  vessels  were  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  rest,  having  returned  with 
difficulty,  reached  the  coast  of  France.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  counteract  the  designs  of  France  against 
his  dominions,  sent  a  fleet  of  20  vessels  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Oobham,  to  cruise  in  the  Irish  Sea,  from  the  north  to 
the  south  of  the  island.  Notwithstanding  his  precautions,  a 
league  was  formed  between  the  King  of  France,  and  the 
Princes  of  Ulster,  O'Neill  and  O'Donnel,  through  the  skill 
and  dexterity  of  the  Marquis  de  Fuorquevaux,  and  the  pro- 
tonotary,  De  Montluc,  who  were  sent  over  for  that  purpose. 
This  league*  proved,  afterwards,  abortive,  in  consequence  of  the 
peace  between  France  and  England.  St.  Leger  was  re-appointed 
Lord  Deputy;  after  his  arrival  he  received  the  submission 
of  MacCarthy,  and  Charles  MacArt  0'Cavanagh,who  was  already 
proclaimed  a  traitor.  He  surrendered  his  possessions  in  the 
presence  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  Tyrone,  Thomond,  Clan- 
rickard,  and  other  noblemen.  The  lands  of  these  Irish  Chiefs 
were  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  crowds  of  the  hungry  English 
adventurers,  who  came  to  Ireland  to  seek  a  fortune  how  best 
they  could.  Richard  Butler,  son  of  Peter,  Earl  of  Ormond, 
was  created  viscount  Mountgarret  in  the  October  of  this  year, 
as  can  be  seen  in  "  Nicholas's  Ruduments  of  Honor."  The 
viceroy  had  orders  to  compel  the  archbishops,  bishops,  priests, 
&c,  to  conform  to  the  English  liturgy.  This  innovation  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  George  Dowdal,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
a  grave,  learned,  and  able  preacher ;  on  his  refusal  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  title  of  Primate,  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  a 
foreign  country.  The  reader  is  referred  to  O'Brennan's  ec- 
clesiastical history  of  Ireland,  for  an  account  of  the  fiery  ordeal 
through  which  the  clergy  of  Ireland  went  at  this  time.  St.  Leger 
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was  now  removed  and  Sir  James  Crofts,  a  zealous  Protestant, 
substituted .  Crofts'  first  expedition  was  to  Ulster,  where,  on 
his  arrival,  he  sent  Captain  Bagnall,  with  a  detachment,  to  sur- 
prise Rathlin,  an  island,  near  Antrim.  The  detachment  was  re- 
pulsed with  a  heavy  loss,  and  Bagnall  taken  prisoner  by  the 
MacDonnels,  who  exchanged  him  for  their  brother  that  was 
kept  in  confinement  in  Dublin. 

The  Viceroy,  on  his  return  to  Dublin,  arrested  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone, on  account  of  some  complaints,  made  against  him,  by  his 
son,  Ferdorach  O'Neill, Baron  of  Dungannon.  His  brothers,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  insult  offered  to  the  father,  gave  the  baron 
battle,  and  defeated  him  with  a  loss  of  200  men,  in  killed. 
Shortly  after  this,  and  while  the  Baron  of  Dungannon, 
was  on  his  way  to  join  the  English  army,  he  was  surprised  in 
his  camp,  by  his  brother,  Shane  O'Neill,  who  killed  some  of 
his  men,  and  the  rest  he  routed.  Somerset,  who  was  already 
deprived  of  the  protectorship,  was  accused  of  high  treason  by 

A.D.   the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  beheaded  on  Towerhill. 

15o2.  (jij^  Fitzgeralds  of  Kildare  were  restored  to  their  estates  and 
titles,  in  the  person  of  Gerald,  brother  to  Thomas,  last  Earl  of 
Kildare,  who  with  his  five  uncles,  were  executed  in  England. 
On  this  point  the  reader's  attention  is  directed  back  a  few  pages. 
A  bloody  engagement  took  place  at  this  time,  between  Sir 
Nicholas  Bagnall,  and  MacMorrogh ;  the  loss  was  heavy  on 
both  sides,  and  the  victory  uncertain.  Meanwhile,  the  English 
garrison  at  Athlone,  pillaged  the  Church  of  Cluain-MacNoise, 
without  sparing  the  books,  or  the  sacred  utensils.  Donogh 
O'Brien,  after  the  death  of  Morrogh,  Earl  of  Thomond-  was 
by  Edward,  confirmed  in  that  title,  and  his  male  heirs  for  ever. 
His  brothers,  Donald  and  Tirlogh,  looking  upon  the  title  as 
the  seal  of  slavery,  and  the  dishonor  of  a  house,  up  to  that  time 
free  and  independent,  took,  by  storm,  his  castle  at  Clonrode,  in 
the  county  of  Clare,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword  .  The  earl 
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was  found  among  the  slain.  His  son,  Connor,  succeeded  to 
the  titles  and  estates  of  the  father. 

In  the  meantime,  Neil  MacPhelim,  who  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  English,  was  killed  on  the  road  to  Mullingar,  by  his  re- 
lative, Teigue  Roe  O'Melaghlin,  who  met  with  the  like  fate, 
in  a  battle,  fought  against  the  garrison  of  Athlone  ;  his  estate 
was,  after  that,  confiscated.  Meanwhile,  a  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween Richard  Bourke,  and  the  children  of  Thomas  Bourke, 
(Backagh),  Richard  was  made  prisoner,  leaving  150  of  his  men 
dead  on  the  field.  Richard,  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  entered  the  lantfs 
of  John  Burke,  with  an  army,  and  laid  siege  to  his  castle,  but 
hearing  that  O'Brien  was  coming  to  his  assistance,  he  raised 
the  siege  and  did  not  wait  the  event  of  a  battle.  Edward  VI. 
died  at  Greenwich,  aged  16  years,  six  of  which  he  reigned. 
The  Duke  of  .Northumberland  caused  Jane  Grey  to  be  pro- 
claimed Queen  ;  she  was  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
grand-niece  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  daughter-in-law  to  North- 
umberland, being  married  to  his  fourth  son,  Guildford  Dudley. 
He  supported  her  claim  at  the  head  of  10,000  men.  But 
seeing  that  Mary  was  joined  by  all  the  nobility,  he  followed 
the  current  and  proclaimed  her  Queen.  He  was  arrested  the 
day  after  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 

The  reformation  advanced  with  rapid  strides,  during  the 
reign  of  Edward,  under  the  protectorship  of  Somerset  and 
Northumberland,  who  perverted  the  authority  of  an  infant 
king,  to  gratify  their  cupidity  with  sacrilegious  plunder,  and  to 
enrich  the  pirates  of  tlxe  court,  who  had  no  right  by  birth  to 
such  brilliant  fortunes.8 

A.D. 

1553.  Mary  was  crowned  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester ;  she  en- 
tered London,  in  great  pomp  and  splendor.b  She  took 
possession  of  the  Tower,  and  restored  to  liberty  the  old  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Lord  Courtney,  and  Stephen  Gardiner,  the  de- 

a  Heylin,  Hist.  Reform,  p.  99.    b  Ware  de  Annal  Hib.,  Reign  of  Mary. 
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posed  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whom  she  appointed  keeper  of  the 
seals,  and  Chancellor  of  England.  She  restored  to  their  sees 
all  the  other  bishops  that  were  dispossessed.  Married  men, 
who  possessed  livings  in  the  church,  were  removed  by  Queen 
Mary.  George  Dowdal,  who  was  now  restored  by  Mary  to 
the  Archbishopric  and  Primacy  of  Armagh,  had  orders  to  de- 
pose all  those  bishops,  and  priests  who  had  married,  and  to 
fill  their  places  with  Catholic  prelates.  The  order  was  executed 
against  Staples,  B.  of  Meath,  Brown,  AB.  of  Dublin,  Lan- 
caster, B.  of  Kildare,  and  Travers,  B.  of  Leighlin  ;  Bale,  B- 
of  Ossory,  and  Casey,  of  Limerick,  left  the  country.  All 
these  bishops  but  one  were  Englishmen,  and  the  first  who  preached 
the  reformation  in  Ireland.  Brown  was  a  monk  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  Order  in  London/  and  appointed  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Dublin,  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  first  to  introduce  the  re- 
formation into  Ireland.  Bale  was  a  monk  of  the  Carmelite 
Order,  obliged  to  quit  England  :  in  consequence  of  his  decla- 
mation against  the  Catholic  Church  he  was  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Ossory  by  Edward  VI. ;  he  fled  to  Basle,  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  reign  of  Mary.  The  queen  was  also  obliged  to 
make  examples  of  some  distinguished  personages,  viz.  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  and  his  two  sons,  Sir  John  Gates,  Sir  Thomas 
Palmer,  Cranmer,  Jane  Grey,  and  her  husband  Lord  Guildford. 

When  the  marriage  of  the  queen  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
was  mentioned  in  England,  the  partizans  of  the  Reformation, 
fearing  that  the  alliance  of  the  queen  with  a  Catholic  prince 
would  put  an  end  to  their  system,  broke  out  into  a  rebellion 
in  Kent,  in  which  Wyat  was  the  principal  performer.  The 
queen,  by  the  assistance  of  her  brave  and  faithful  subjects, 
punished  the  rebels,  and  shortly  after  married  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  Mary  re-established  the  Catholic  religion,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  her  parliament,  repealed  all  the  laws  which  had  been 

a  Ware,  de  Archiep.  Dubliuiensis. 
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enacted  during  the  preceding  reigns,  against  the  authority  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope.  The  senate  expressed  their  regret  for 
having  consented  to  enact  laws  against  him.  Cardinal  Pole,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  Rome,  in  virtue  of  the  power,  delegated  to 
him  by  Pope  Julius  III.,  granted  them  absolution  from  the 
censures  they  incurred  by  their  schism  ;  and  England  was 
once  more  reconciled  to  the  Holy  See.8  In  the  mean  time, 
Sir  Anthony  Saint  Leger,  being  appointed  deputy,  received  the 
sword  of  State  from  Aylmer  and  Cusack,  his  predecessors;  and 
Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  Thomas  Duff,  Earl  of  Ormond,  and 
Brian  Pitzpatrick,  baron  of  Ossory,  after  distinguishing  them- 
selves nobly  in  the  war  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  returned  to 
Ireland.  Donald  O'Brien,  thinking  it  dishonorable  that  the 
princely  name  of  O'Brien  should  be  degraded  by  the  pompous- 
title  of  earl,  joined  by  the  people,  took  several  places  from  the 
earl  of  Thomond,  his  nephew,  who  required  the  aid  of  the 
English  to  maintain  him  in  his  possessions.  Meanwhile  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought  between  Hugh  O'Neill,  of  Claneboy, 
and  the  earl  of  Tyrone  j  the  latter  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
300  men,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.  O'Neill,  of  Claneboy, 
was  afterwards  shot  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Scotch  on  his  own 
estate ;  his  property  was  divided  between  Phelim  Duff  O'Neill, 
and  the  children  of  Phelim  Bakagh,  [lame.)  Sir  William 
Eitzwilliams,  Sir  John  Allen,  and  Valentine  Brown,  were  sent 
over  as  commissioners  to  regulate  the  crown  lands,  by  which 
means  they  procured  settlements  for  themselves  in  the  country. 
Brien  O'Connor-Paly,  who  was  prisoner  in  London,  was  res- 
tored to  liberty  by  the  queen,  but  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin  was 
confined  in  the  castle,  lest  he  might  recover  his  property,  of 
which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived. 
A  D  Hugh  Curwin,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  appointed  chan- 
1555!  cellor  of  Ireland  this  year  ;  he  held  a  synod,  in  which  regula- 
tions were  made  respecting  religion. 

a  Baker's  Chrom  Eng.,  p,320. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Charles  O'Donnell,  getting  some  assist- 
ance from  Gilla  Easpook  Mac  Allen,  in  Scotland,  entered 
Tyrccmnel,  with  an  army  ;  took  his  father,  Manus  O'Donnell, 
prisoner,  made  himself  master  of  the  fortress  of  Innishowen, 
and  the  castle  of  Enagh,  and  then  dismissed  his  allies. 

The  O'Cavanaghs,  after  making  some  incursions  into  the 

A-D-    countvof  Dublin,  withdrew  to  the  fortress  of  Powerscourt,  where 

1556.  k 

they  were  besieged  by  a  party  from  Dublin,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  George  Stanley;  they  were  taken  prisoners,  and  brought  to 
Dublin,  where  74  of  them  were  put  to  death.  Saint  Leger 
resigned  the  insignia  of  office  to  Thomas  RadclifTe,  Viscount 
Eitz  waiter,  who  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  in  his  stead. 
The  latter  defeated  the  Scotch  Highlanders  at  Carrickfergus, 
with  a  loss  of  200  killed,  and  seyeral  made  prisoners. 

Eory  and  Donogh  O'Connor,  were,  at  this  time,  declared 
traitors,  and  their  lands  laid  waste  by  the  English  troops.  A 

1557.  parliament  was  held  in  Dublin,  in  which  all  the  acts  passed 
against  the  Pope,  since  the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  were  repealed,  and  all  the  concessions  made  by  bishop 
Brown,  pronounced  null  and  void.  The  districts  of  Leix,* 
Offaly,  Iris,  Sliev  Margi,  and  Clanmalire,  were  confiscated  for 
their  majestie's  use,  and  it  was  decreed,  that  they  should  be 
called  the  King  and  Queen's  Counties*  henceforth.  0'  Donovan, 
in  his  notes  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  has  erred 
for  want  of  having  consulted  the  Irish  acts  of  parliament.  If 
he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  learned  that  the  confiscation 
took  place  in  Mary's  reign,  and  that  in  the  same  reign  a  mas- 
sacre was  committed  on  the  native  chiefs  by  the  English.  This 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  The  viceroy, 
who  became  Earl  of  Sussex,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  under- 
took an  expedition  to  Connaught,  to  punish  the  O'Maddens 

1  Irish  Statutes,  pages  247 — 8.    See  Taaffe's  Ireland  oa  this  reign. 
*  Abbe  MacGeoghegan,  vol.  2,  p.  273,  bitterly  complains  of  the  confisca- 
tion of  Leix,  &c.»  in  this  year. 
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for  protecting  Donogh  O'Connor,  who  was  declared  a  traitor; 
he  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Meelick,  on  the  Shannon,  which 
surrendered.  In  the  October  of  this  year  he  devastated  the 
lands  about  Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Armagh,  which  city  he 
burned.  The  deputy,  being  recalled  to  England,  appointed 
Curwin,  the  chancellor,  and  Sydney,  secretary  at  war,  his  de- 
puties. The  latter,  shortly  after,  filled  this  commission  alone. 
About  this  time  Maurice  O'Cavanagh  and  Conall  O'Moore, 
1558.  ^wo  ''"r^1  n°Memen>  being  charged  with  rebellion,  though  their 
act  was  only  in  defence  of  their  properties  and  lives,  were  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  executed  at  Leighlin  Bridge.  Sussex 
returned  to  Ireland  again  as  Lord  Lieutenant ;  he  marched 
to  Limerick,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  to  reduce  Donald  O'Brien, 
who  renewed  the  war  against  his  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Thomond. 
He  took  the  castles  of  Bunratty,  and  many  others  in  Clare 
county,  and  reinstated  him  (the  Earl  of  Thomond)  in  his 
possessions.  On  his  return  to  Limerick  he  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  stood  sponsor  for  his 
son,  to  whom  he  gave  a  gold  chain.  The  deputy,  Sussex, 
embarked  with  his  forces  for  the  island  of  Rathlin,  N.E.  of 
Antrim,  in  possession  of  the  Scotch  Islanders.  After  his 
arrival  he  stript  the  inland,  put  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword,  and  then  sailed  for  Scotland,  where  having  made  land 
he  laid  waste  Cautyre,  and  the  isles  of  Arran  and  Comber  in 
the  north  ;  whence  he  made  back  to  Dublin.  Meanwhile, 
the  Bourkes  of  Connaught  and  their  allies,  the  Scotch  Islanders, 
were  defeated  in  a  severe  engagement  with  the  Earl  of  Clan- 
rickard,  who  cut  their  forces  to  pieces.  In  the  mean  time, 
Shane  O'Neill  was,  continually,  under  arms  against  his  father, 
the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  his  natural  brother,  the  baron  of 
Dungannon.  When  called  on  to  account  for  his  conduct  by 
the  Queen  of  England,  he  proudly  asserted  that  he  was  the 
real  O'Neill,  hereditary  prince  of  Tyrone, a  and  that  the  house 
a  Camden,  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  page  69. 
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of  O'Neill  was  degraded  by  the  title  of  earl,  which  his  father 
was  base  enough  to  receive. 

At  this  time  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  treasurer  of  Ireland, 
died,  leaving  three  legitimate  sons,  Gerald  and  John,  whom 
he  had  by  the  daughter  of  O'Carroll,  and  James,  whom  he 
had  by  the  daughter  of  Mac  Oarthy.  He  had  another  son, 
Thomas  Ruadh  (or  Rufus)  by  the  daughter  of  the  Viscount  of 
Fermoy,  whom  he  repudiated,  and  therefore  the  offspring  was 
considered  illegitimate.  Queen  Mary  died  in  the  November 
of  this  year  (1558),  in  the  forty-second  year  of  her  age  and 
sixth  of  her  reign.  It  is  said,  the  loss  of  Calais,  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  and  the  death  of  her  father-in-law,  Charles  V., 
hastened  her  death.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  died  before 
her,  and  Cardinal  Pole  sixteen  hours  after.  Thus  did  Catho- 
licity lose  the  protection  of  three  of  its  principal  supporters. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  REIGN  OF  ELIZABETH. 

Elizabeth  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  O'Glethorp,  bishop  M  Rapin>s 
Nov.  17th.  of  Carlisle.    The  ceremony  was  performed  according  to  the  England." 
Roman  ritual.    The  contemporary  princes  were,  Ferdinand, 
emperor  of  Austria,  Henry  II.  oi  France,  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
and  Pope  Paul  IV.a 

The  ruling  passion  of  Elizabeth  was  ambition,  and  a  desire 
to  reign  alone,  which  gave  her  a  distaste  for  marriage  though 
solicited  by  many  princes  of  Europe,  particularly  by  Philip  It., 
king  of  Spain,  her  brother-in-law,  who  promised  to  get  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  Pope  for  that  purpose.  Elizabeth  declined 
the  offer,  knowing  well  that  such  a  course  would  invalidate 
the  marriage  of  her  mother,  Anne  Bullen,b  with  Henry  VIII. 
Elizabeth  now  turned  her  attention  to  the  reformation  (!)  of 
religion  ;  she  deputed  Parker,  Cox,  Sir  Thomas  Smyth,  and 
a  Baker's  Chron.  Eng.,  reign  of  Eliz.    b  Camden's  An.  rerum  Ang.,  p.  5. 
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others,  to  correct  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  arid  lay  it  before 
the  public.  It  was  approved  of  by  the  parliament,  which  gave 
to  Elizabeth  the  ridiculous  appellation  of  "  Sovereign  Pontiff," 
or  "  supreme  head  of  the  church,"*  though  the  same  parliament 
never  passed  an  act  in  favor  of  her  legitimacy.  The  mass  was 
abolished,  altars  demolished,  and  images  removed  from  the 
churches— ^bishops,  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
deprived  of  their  livings  and  thrown  into  dungeons.  Among 
them  were,  Heath,  archbishop  of  York,  Bonner,  bishop  of 
London,  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  White  of  Winchester, 
Tirlby  of  Ely,  Watson  of  Lincoln,  Pool  of  Peterborough, 
Christopherson  of  Chichester,  Bourn  of  Wells,  Ogle  thorp  of 
Carlisle,  &c.  Parker  being  nominated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
consecrated  all  the  bishops  named  by  the  Queen  to  the  vacant 
sees.  This  was  now  the  state  of  religion  in  haughty  and 
inconsistent  England,  which  changed  her  faith  five  times  in 
thirty  years,  as  people  change  the  style  of  their  dress. 

Knox  the  reformer. 

In  the  mean  time  a  parliament,  composed  of  men  who  were 
English  by  birth  or  origin, b  was  convened  in  Christ's  Church, 
in  Dublin,  by  Sydney,  the  Deputy.  In  this  assembly  all  the 
laws  favorable  to  the  Catholic  religion  were  repealed,  and  acts 
similar  to  those  of  the  English  parliament  passed  and  attended 
with  the  like  baueful  consequences,  but  not  rigorously  enforced 
by  Elizabeth  till  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  for 
fear  of  exciting  an  insurrection  in  Ireland  while  she  had  many 
foreign  enemies  to  encounter. 

The  laws,  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  against  reformers, 
obliged  many  of  them  to  seek  an  asylum  in  foreign  climes. 
John  Knox  fled  to  Genoa,0  thence  he  proceeded  to  Frankfort, 
whence,  after  having  for  some  time  preached  Calvin's  doctrine, 

a  Heylin,  Hist.  Reform.,  p.  280.       b  Mac  Geoghegan,  note,  p.  250. 
e  Heylin,  ib.,  p.  250. 
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he  was  expelled  by  Doctor  Richard  Cox,  a  Protestant  reformer. 
Knox,  hearing  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Presbyterian  religion 
in  Scotland,  went  to  that  country,  where  he  became  the 
preacher  and  firebrand  of  rebellion  1559  A.D.  He  pronounced 
the  most  dreadful  invectives  against  the  Catholic  church,  and 
inveighed  in  envenomed  language  against  Queen  Mary  of 
Scotland,  advising  the  rebels  to  seek  assistance  from  the  Queena 
of  England,  who,  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
sent  assistance  to  the  rebels  against  their  lawful  princess,  and 
by  their  means  the  French  troops  were  expelled  from  Scotland, 
the  Qaeen  Dowager  deposed,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  obliged 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  England,  where,  after  eighteen  years' 
imprisonment,  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Elizabeth, 
and  James  VI.  confined  in  Stirling.1"  In  fine,  the  sanguinary 
wars  in  England  and  Ireland  under  Charles  I.,  his  tragical  end 
on  the  scaffold,  the  exclusion  of  his  son,  Charles  II.,  were  the 
fatal  consequences  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  misguided  Puritans. 
A.D.  The  earl  of  Sussex  returned  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Deputy  in 
1560.  i5gf^  orcjers  f;0  arrest  the  earl  of  Kildare  if  he  would  not 
go  to  England  ;  Sussex  was  to  build  castles  at  Leix  and  Offaly, 
and  to  people  these  districts  with  Englishmen.  He  had  it, 
likewise,  in  command,  to  reduce  Shane  O'Neill  by  force  or 
otherwise,  to  invest  the  baron  of  Dungannon  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Tyrone,  to  seize  the  O'Briens,  who  resisted  the  earl  of 
Thomond,  and  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  clergy,  in  order  to 
oblige  them  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  The  Irish  Catho- 
lic clergy,  steadfast  in  their  attachment  to  the  ancient  religion, 
withheld  their  compliance  with  such  an  outrage  on  conscience. 
In  consequence  of  which  William  Walsh,  bishop  of  Meath, 
was  deposed,  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison,  (as  Ware  tells 
us.)  Thomas  Leverons,  bishop  of  Kildare,  was  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  obliged  to  gain  his  livelihood,  by  teaching 

Baker's  Chron.,  p.  830.  b  Ware's  Annals,  c.  3. 
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a  school  in  Limerick.  Adam  Loftus,  a  violent  Protestant,  was 
by  Elizabeth,  raised  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
George  Dowdal),  who  died  in  London,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
remonstrate  against  the  cruelties,  practised  on  the  Irish  Catholics 
who,  viewing  with  alarm,  the  inroads  that  were  made  on  their 
religion  and,  not  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  English, 
except  by  compulsion,  deeming  it  just  to  resist  a  foreign  power 
which  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  their  religion,  or  country, 
assembled  in  great  numbers  under  the  leadership  of  Shane 
O'Neill,  the  most  powerful  nobleman  of  the  country,  and  the 
first  hero  of  Catholicity  in  Ireland.  At  the  head  of  this  force 
he  marched  to  the  English  province,  where  he  carried  on  a 
successful  war,  and  then  retired  to  winter  quarters  to  Ulster. 
In  the  meantime,  Sussex  having  received  fresh  succor  from 
England,  consisting  of  400  men,  4  pieces  of  cannon,  and  60 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  Ulster, 
attended  by  the  Sheriffs,  Bedlow  and  Gough,  with  their  respec- 
tive detachments.  This  expedition  was  fruitless ;  O'Neill 
immediately  after  went  to  England  and  was  reconciled  to  her 
majesty,  but  was,  after  a  short  respite,  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  arms.    The  deputy,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  dislodge  him. 

By  the  entreaty  of  Ms  relative,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  lie  was 
once  more  reconciled  to  the  Queen,  and  on  his  return,  he  de- 
feated the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides,  and  killed  their  chief 
James  M'Donnell,  (as  Camden  and  Ware  informs  us.)  Shane 
looked  on  the  Irish  nobility  as  his  vassals,  which  forced 
Maguire,  Magennis,  and  others,  to  present  their  complaints  to 
the  Lord  Deputy,  who  represented  to  the  Queen  that  much  was 
to  be  feared  from  such  an  enemy.  She  sent  him  word  "  to 
tell  his  troops,  that  the  rebellion  of  0>  Neill  would  turn  to  their 
advantage,  and  that  lands  were  to  be  bestowed  on  those  who 
had  need  of  them!'  The  Deputy  issued  a  proclamation, 
obliging  all  those  who  were  enrolled  for  O'Neill's  army,  to  lay 
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down  their  arms  under  pain  of  death,  and  confiscation  of  their 
properties.  During  this  time,  O'Neill  burned  the  Protestant 
church  of  Armagh,  expelled  Maguire  from  Fermanagh,  laid 
siege  to  Dunclalk,  and  devastated  the  whole  country. 

In  the  meantime,  a  bloody  conflict  took  place  between 
Garret  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Desmond,  .and  Thomas  Butler,  earl 
of  Ormond,  consequent  on  the  frequent  incursions  they  made 
on  each  other's  lands.     Ormond  was  always  on  the  watch  to 
have  revenge  on  his  rival.  1  For  this  purpose  he  marched  to 
meet  him  at  Athmean,  in  Waterford,  where  Desmond  was  at- 
tended with  only  a  few  men.    A  battle  ensued  in  which  Des- 
mond lost  280  men,  himself  having  received  a  pistol  shot,  by 
which  his  thigh  was  broken,  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
London.    Some  time  previously  the  earl  of  Desmond,  on  his 
way  to  assist  his  friend,  Teigne  MacMorrough  O'Brien,  who 
was  beseiged  in  his  castle  at  Tnchiquin,  by  the  earls  of  Thomond 
and  Clanrickard,  gave  these  noblemen  battle,  and  after  a  vigor- 
ous attack,  routed  them  before  him.     The  earl  of  Sussex 
(Ware,  in  his  Annals,  tells  us)  called  the  territory  of  Analy,  in 
Meath  "  Longford."    He  then  divided  the  province  of  Con- 
naught  into  six  counties,  viz.  ;  Clare,  Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo, 
Roscommon,  and  Leitrim.    Clare  was  at  a  later  period  attached 
to  the  province  of  Munster.     He  was  removed  in  1565,  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Arnold  substituted  as  Deputy.   Sir  Henry  Sydney 
immediately  succeeded  him.     At  this  time  Mac  Carthy  M6r, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Munster,  and  chief  of  the 
illustrious  tribe  of  the  Eoganacht,   made  his  submission,  and 
received  the  titles  of  earls  of  Glencar,  and  baron  of  Valentia. 
A       During  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Deputy  in  England,  Sarsfield, 
1506.   Mayor  of  Dublin,  at  the  request  of  Lady  Sydney,  saved  the 
city  of   Drogheda,  that  was  threatened  by  O'Neill.    For  his 
services  on  this  occasion  he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood. 
O'Neill,  a  prince  of  great  skill  and  talents,  always  maintained 
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an  army  of  4,000  foot,  and  1,000  horse;  he  was  a  terror  to  his 
powerful  neighbours.  He  defeated  a  Scotch  legion,  and  3,000  of 
them  fell  under  his  sword.  Their  chief,  MacDonnell,  was 
made  prisoner  of  war.  He  made  frequent  incursions  into  the 
English  province,  and  became  so  formidable  to  the  government, 
that  the  queen  dispatched  Knolles  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  confer 
on  him  the  titles3  of  earl  of  Tyrone  and  baron  of  Dungannon, 
if  he  submitted.  He  received  the  proposal  with  contempt,  and 
said,  "  If  Elizabeth  be  Queen  of  England,  I  am  O'Neill, 
King  of  Ulster  ;  I  am  not  ambitious  for  the  abject  title  of 
earl;  my  family  and  birth  raise  me  above  it;  my  ancestors  were 
kings  of  Ulster.  I  have  gained  that  kingdom  by  the  sword,  and 
by  the  sword  Til  maintain  it."  The  government,  finding  him 
determined  in  his  opposition,  had  recourse  to  force.  Colonel 
Eandulph,  at  the  head  of  700  men,  took  the  town  of  Derry; 
and  after  banishing  the  priests  and  monks,  converted  the 
church  of  St.  Columb  into  a  magazine  for  powder  and  war- 
like stores.5  •  O'Neill  immediately  marched  to  Derry ;  the 
powder  magazine  took  fire,  the  town  and  fort  were  blown  up, 
and  700  Englishmen,  with  Eandulph  their  chief,  met  a  miser- 
able fate.  The  O'Neill  afterwards  vanquished  the  English, 
who  assisted  O'Donnell,  and  gained  over  them  the  celebrated 
victory,  called  in  Irish  "  Cah  na  g-cassogue  dearg"  :  (The 
battle  of  the  red  coats.)  400  English  were  killed,  and 
several  of  their  chiefs. 

O'Neill  afterwards  appearing  in  the  camp  of  600  Scotch, 
commanded  by  Alexander  MacDonnel,  brother  of  Sorley  Boy, 
whom  O'Neill  restored  to  liberty,  was  sabred  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers, and  his  head  sent  to  the  Deputy,  to  Dublin,  ivho  ex- 
posed it  on  a  pole  on  the  castle.  Such  was  the  end  of  that 
great  man,  who  sacrificed  every  thing  for  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion and  the  liberty  of  his  country.  He  left  two  sons,  Henry 

a  Cam.  reign  Eliz.  part  1,  p.  127-     b  O'Sullivan,  vol.  2,  lib.  4,  c  3. 
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and  John.  His  estates,  and  those  of  the  nobles  of  his  party, 
were  forfeited  and  applied  to  the  queen's  use,  by  an  act  of  the 
parliament,  held  in  Dublin  in  1567.*  The  estates  were,  Clan- 
boy,  Fews,  Coleraine,  Eoutes,  Glinns,  Iveach,  Farney,  Uriel, 
Loghty,  Dartry,  Trough,  and  Clanbrassail.  Turlogh  Lynagh 
O'Neill,  who  had  taken  the  title  of  The  O'Neill,  declared  war 
against  the  Scotch,  and  killed  their  chief,  Alexander  MacDonnel, 
the  murderer  of  Shane  O'Neill.  The  earl  of  Desmond  who  was 
kept  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  London,  was,  at  this  time,  re- 
stored to  liberty.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  2,000  men, 
and  opposed  the  attempts  of  Thomas  Roe,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  earl  of  Desmond ;  he  then  gave  battle  to  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  his  implacable  enemy,  at  Drumlin  in  Munster.  The 
latter  presented  his  complaints  to  the  queen,b  who,  as  we  are 
told  by  Cox,  gave  orders  to  the  Deputy  to  reduce  the  earl  of 
Desmond.  He  was  accordingly  arrested  at  Kilmallock  and 
brought  to  Limerick,  where  he  was  accused  of  high  treason. 
The  Deputy,  at  his  own  request,  being  summoned  to  England, 
brought  with  him  the  earl  of  Desmond,  the  baron  of  Dungannon, 
O'Connor  Sligo,  O'Carroll,  and  others  prisoners  *  the  earl  of 
Desmond  and  O'Connor,  were  afterwards  restored  to  liberty. 

Weston,  the  Chancellor,  and  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams,  were 
named  Lord  Justices,  in  his  absence.  Meanwhile,  Daniel 
MacCarthy  Mor,  renounced  the  title  of  earl  of  Grlencar,  and 
assumed  that  of  king  of  Munster,  and  Connaught  was  torn 
by  the  factions  of  MacWilliam  Oughter,  and  O'Connor  Sligo. 
Elizabeth,  in  order  to  extend  her  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
sent  over  English  conformists,  having  first  instructed  them  to 
^  ^  expel  the  Catholic  ministers,  to  suppress  every  catholic  insti- 
1567.  tution  and  to  establish  Protestant  free  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  "  seducing  the  minds  of  the  youth."0  The  refusal  of  Irish 
Catholics  to  attend  these  schools,  and  their  non-attendance  at 

*  Ir.  Stat.  Reign  Eliz,,  p.  309.  b  Cox,  Hisl.  Ire.  p.  325.  «  It.  Stat.  p.  3-16. 
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Protestant  service  on  Sundays,  was  construed  into  the  enor- 
mous crime  of  high  treason,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  Bichard 
Burke,  earl  of  Clanrickard,  was  arrested  by  orders  of  the  queen 
for  being  a  Catholic  ;  his  sons,  Ulick  and  John,  took  up  arms, 
and  thus  won  their  father's  liberty.  The  Catholic  chiefs,  seeing 
a  blow,  aimed  by  the  government,  at  the  heads  of  the  Catholic 
party,  formed  a  confederacy,  the  chiefs  of  which  were,  Fitz- 
maurice,  cousin  to  the  earl  of  Desmond,  M'Carthy  Mor, 
MacDonogh,  Fitzgerald  of  Imokelly,a  and  Edrnond,  Edward, 
and  Peter  Butler,  brothers  to  the  earl  of  Ormond.  Their 
first  act  was,  to  depute  the  bishops  of  Cashel  and  Emly,  and 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  to  go  with  letters  to 
the  Pope,  and  to  the  king  of  Spain>  to  solicit  their  assistance. 
They  harassed  the  English,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
ravaged  their  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny,  laid 
waste  the  counties  of  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Ossory,  and 
proceeded  to  the  very  gates  of  Dublin.  They  were  proclaimed 
traitors  by  Sydney.  The  three  brothers  of  the  earl  of  Ormond, 
through  his  influence,  (he  being  at  that  time  in  England,)  re- 
ceived pardon  of  all  the  offences  laid  to  their  charge,  and  were 
by  this  means  detached  from  the  Catholic  party. 

The  earls  of  Ormond  and  Thomond  sacrificed  their  religion 
and  the  freedom  of  their  country  to  their  own  ambition  and 
the  smiles  of  a  court.  In  the  meantime  excommunication  was 
pronounced  by  Pope  Pius  V.  against  Elizabeth  and  her  abettors, 
and  her  subjects  absolved  from  the  oath  of  allegiance.  A  par- 
liament was  held  in  Dublin,  this  year  (1569)  in  which  acts  were 
passed ,b  for  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  Christopher 
Eustace,  Lord  of  Cotlaustown,  and  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  knight 
of  Glynn.  The  Deputy  rebuilt  the  town  of  Kilmallock,  which 
was  burned  by  James  Fitzmaurice,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it 
of  400  foot  soldiers,  and  100  horse,  the  command  of  which 

a  Camd.  Elizabeth,  p.  172.  b  Irish  Statutes,  p.  301. 
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A  3)>  he  gave  to  Colonel  Gilbert,  whom  he  appointed  governor  of 
1^69.  Minister.  A  treaty  was  ratified  this  year,  between  theDeputy 
and  Turlogh  Lynogh  O'Neill  of  Ulster.  In  the  meantime 
Brien  0'Cavanagh,a  son  of  Cahir  MacArt,  created  great  disturb- 
ances in  Leinster ;  he  killed  Robert  Brown,  Lord  of  Malreukam, 
for  insulting  him.  He  defeated  Sir  Nicholas  Devereux,  in  a 
battle  in  which  the  latter,  with  thirty  of  his  officers,  and  some 
soldiers,  fell.  Connaught,  in  consequence  of  the  tyrannical 
conduct  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  Fitton,  whom  the 
Burkes  of  Clanrickard  could  not  bear,  was  also  in  a  state  of 
revolt.  Meanwhile,  the  O'Moores  and  O'Connors  burned 
Athlone,  and  made  incursions  on  the  English  province,  and 
Brien  MacEelim  O'Neill  burned  Carrickfergus  in  Ulster. 

At  this  time  Brien  Mac  Art  O'Neill  killed  the  bastard  son 
of  Thomas  Smyth,  an  Englishman,  and  counsellor  to  the  Queen, 
who  was  sent  to  Ireland  with  a  colony,  to  take  possession  of 
the  properly  of  O'Neill,  and  divide  it  among  his  followers 
on  the  pretence  of  civilizing  the  inhabitants.  Sdyney  obtained 
permission  from  the  Queen  to  return  to  England;  he  appointed 
Sir  William  Eiizwilliams,  his  brother-in-law,  deputy  in  his  place. 
The  Irish  characters  for  printing  were  introduced  this  year  to 
Ireland  by  Nicholas  Walsh,  chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's. 
Walter  Devereux,  viscount  I^ereford,  was  created  earl  of  Essex 
1573*  by  the  Queen,  and  sent  to  Ireland  with  the  title  of  captain- 
general  of  the  province  of  Ulster;  he  had,  scarcely,  arrived  when 
he  wished  to  return,  fearing  the  armed  hostility  of  theinhabitants 
of  Ulster.  By  the  intriguing  policy  of  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
he  was,  a  second  time,  sent  to  Ireland  with  the  empty  title  of 
Lord  Marshal.  He  died  in  Dublin  of  poison,  caused  to  be  given 
him,  it  is  said,  by  Leicester,  who  married  the  countess  of 
Essex  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband. 

James  Filzmaurice,  chief  of  the  Catholic  party,  gained 

a   Camden,  Elizabeth,  part  2,  page  240. 
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several  victories  over  the  royal  troops  j  he  defeated  them  at 
574.  Kilinallock,  Sanid,  Kuillehugi,  and  Cluoine,  where  (O'Sullivan 
in  his  Catholic  history  tells  us)  Captain  Morgan  was  killed.8 
The  Queen  sent  orders  to  the  deputy  to  offer  him  terms  of 
peace.  He  consented,  on  condition  that  the  persecution 
against  the  Catholics  would  cease  in  the  province,  and  that 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  his  brother,  who  were  prisoners  in 
the  Tower,  would  be  released.  The  deputy  got  orders  secretly 
to  detain  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  and 
to  despatch  his  brother,  John,  for  Fitzmaurice,  on  pretext  of 
ratifying  the  treaty  ;  Desmond,  being  apprised  of  the  design, 
fled  immediately,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse. 
He  was  now  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  1,000  pounds,  and  40 
pounds  a  year,  offered  as  a  reward  to  any  one  who  would  give 
him  up  alive,  or  500  pounds,  and  20  pounds  a  year,  for  his 
head.  Fitzwilliams,  the  deputy,  was  recalled,  and  Sydney  once 
more  appointed  with  a  promise  of  £20,000  a  year.  On  his 
arrival  he  reconciled  the  O'Neills,  O'Donnelis,  Mac  Mahons, 
Maguires,  and  other  nobles  of  the  north  ;  thence  he  marched  to 
Leinster,  where  he  found  the  county  of  Kildare  and  the  King's 
and  Queen's  counties  laid  waste  by  the  O'Moores  and  O'Con- 
nors. He  then  passed  through  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick, 
and  afterwards  went  by  Thomond^to  Galway,  where  he  received 
the  submission  of  the  Bourkes  of  Clanrickard,  and  left  garrisons 
576,  in  the  towns  on  his  route  to  Dublin.  From  this  he  wrote  to 
the  Queen,  saying,  that  he  imposed  a  tax  of  200  pounds  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Con  naught  to  rebuild  Athenry,  which  had 
been  burned  by  the  Mac-an-Earlab,  and  that  he  took  the  castles 
of  Ballyclare  and  Ballinasloe  from  the  Earl  of  Clanriccard;  that 
Brefne  was  tranquil ;  that  he  appointed  Thomas  Lestrange  and 
Thomas  Dillon  commissioners  in  Connaught  for  the  settlement 
of  private  quarrels,  and  that  he  made  Robert  Damport  high 

a  Hist.  Cath.  Hib.,  tome  2,  lib.  4,  c.  8. 
b  Tie  son  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard. 
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sheriff  of  the  province.  Meanwhile,  William  Gerald  was 
elected  chancellor,  and  Sir  William  Drury,  president,  of  Munster. 
The  deputy,  on  receiving  information  from  the  mayor  of  Gal- 
way  that  the  Bourkes  of  Clanrickard  were  again  in  arms,  and 
that  they  burned  the  gates  of  Athenry  and  pulled  down  the 
Queen's  arms,  set  out  for  Connaught,  where  he  found  no 
enemy  to  contend  with.  He  sent  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard  a 
prisoner  to  Dublin,  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  his  sons. 
He  next  visited  Galway  city,  where  he  remained  for  some  days  ; 
thence  he  went  to  Limerick,  where  Drury  was  installed  president 
A  D  of  Munster,  over  which  he  exercised  the  greatest  severity,  as 
1577.  Ware  records.  The  Bourkes  were  again  in  arms,  and  laid 
seige  to  the  castle  of  Loughrea,  in  which  there  was  a  garrison 
commanded  by  Thomas  Lestrange.  The  deputy,  assisted  by 
Mac  William  Oughter,  a  powerful  lord,  of  the  family  of  Bourke 
in  Connaught,  inarched  thither  with  his  army,  quelled  the 
disturbances,  constituted  Nicholas  Malby  governor  of  the 
province,  and  restored  Mac  William  to  his  possessions.  At 
this  time  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  who  was 
divorced  by  her  first  husband,  O'Rourke,  got  married  to  Sir 
John,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  by  which  means  the 
alliance  with  the  house  of  Clanrickard  was  strengthened. 

In  the  meantime,  Rory  O'Moore  and  O'Connor-Faly,  sur- 
prised the  English,  and  burned  a  great  many  of  their  towns, 
viz.,  Naas,  Carlow,  Leighlin,  Rathcoole,  and  Ballymore.  The 
O' Moore  being  afterwards  attacked  by  some  English  troops, 
took  two  of  their  captains,  Harrington  and  Cosby, a  prisoners, 

a  Cosby,  who  took  such  a  fiendish  pleasure,  in  hanging,  from  the  boughs 
of  an  aged  yew  tree  before  his  door,  the  Catholics  young  and  old.  This 
Cosby  was  appointed  governor  of  the  districts  of  Leix  and  Offaly,  which 
were  confiscated  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  He  was  a  Protestant  in  the 
guise  of  a  Catholic,  and  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he 
exhibited  his  sanguinary  and  ferocious  disposition.  The  beautiful  monas- 
tery of  Stradbally,  in  Ossory,  he  appropriated  to  himself  as  a  mansion ; 
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and  brought  them  to  his  retreat  in  a  wood.  Here  lie  was  be- 
trayed by  a  servant,  who  was  bribed  by  the  enemy,  and  sur- 
prised by  Robert  Harpool,  at  the  head  of  200  English.  The 
persons  with  him  were  his  cousin,  John,  his  wife,  and  an  aged 
gentleman.  He  cut  a  passage  with  his  sword,  through  the 
enemy,  and  escaped,  with  his  cousin,  John  ;  his  wife,  and  the 
aged  gentleman  were  brutally  stabbed  by  the  English.  Some- 
time afterwards,  while  reconnoitreing  the  army  of  MacGlolla 
Phadruig  Eitzpatrick,  who  was  at  the  head  of  500  of  the 
Queen's  troops,  he  was  invested  by  a  detachment,  and  fell 
nobly  fighting  for  his  religion.  Such  was  the  end  of  that 
nobleman,  who  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  the  freedom  of  his  country.  In  him  Ireland  lost  a  pillar  of 
strength,  and  Catholicity  a  fearless  defender.  Francis  Cosby, 
governor  of  Leix,  exercised  the  most  unparalleled  cruelty  over 
the  Catholics  of  that  country.  He  convened  a  meeting  in  the 
castle  cf  Mullach  Maston,  (in  the  ^present  Kildare,)  on  pre- 
tence of  the  public  welfare;  180  men  of  the  family  of  O'Moore, 
and  many  others,  were  massacred  on  this  occasion,  by  assassins 
posted  there  for  the  purpose,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  as  well  as  in  the  annals  of  Dowling  and  Glynn. 
On  this  act  there  is  no  second  opinion.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  page  324-  of  first  volume  of  this  work.  The  septs  assembled 
under  protection  of  the  English  law,  as  the  Masters  tell  us. 

and  before  the  door  of  that  house,  once  the  place  of  refuge  for  the  pilgrim 
and  the  pauper,  there  now  sat  in  an  arm-chair,  the  monster  Cosby,  now 
drawing  near  78  years,  addressing  the  tree  thus: — "  Too  long,  old  tree, 
have  your  leafless  boughs  hung  on  your  naked  shoulders  without  buds  to 
give  hope,  or  leaves  to  ornament.  I  will  now  ornament  you  with  the  buds 
of  young  Papist  rebels,  with  the  full-grown  leaves  of  old  traitor  Papists  ; 
you  shall  be  no  longer  naked,  for  I  will  keep  you  constantly  covered  with 
living  liguies."  And  so  he  did,  for  many,  many  a  Catholic  man,  woman,  child, 
and  infant  did  he  strangle  thereon.  The  descendants  of  this  Coshy  re- 
moved, afterwards,  to  Kerry.  —  Taoffe,  A.  Four  Masters  in  a  note,  Mac 
Geoghegan,  Philip  O' Sullivan. 
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Hence  the  atrocity  of  the  act  is  without  parallel  in  the  pages  of 
history.  This  cruel  tyrant  took  pleasure  in  hanging  Catholics, 
men,  women,  and  children  by  dozens,  from  an  elm  tree  that 
grew  before  his  door  at  Stradbally,  where  he  resided.  Mean- 
while, an  Englishman,  expressly  commissioned  by  the  queen 
to  assassinate  O'Connor-Faly,  fell  by  the  sword  of  that 
nobleman,  as  O'Sullivan  states.4  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  disgusted 
with  the  office  of  governer,  resigned  in  favor  of  Sir  William 
Drury,  president  of  the  South.  Tt  is  said  of  Sidney,  that, 
though  four  times  Lord  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  he  never  appro- 
priated one  inch  of  land  to  his  own  use  in  that  country. 
The  massacres  committed  in  Ireland  whilst  he  was  Deputy,  were 
perpetrated  either  in  his  absence  or  against  his  will.  Garret 
Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  never  lost  sight  of  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  sent  his  cousin,  James  Fitzmaurice  (Fitz- 
gerald,) to  Rome,  to  consult  Gregory  XIII.,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  protecting  the  old  faith.  The  Pope  received  him 
kindly,  and  2,000  men  were  raised,  and  embarked  in  a  small 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Thomas  Stukely,b  who  had  orders 
to  saiUo  Lisbon,  and  wait  there  for  Fitxmaurice,  who  was  to  go 
by  land.  Stukely,  on  his  arrival  in  Lisbon,  was  prevailed  on 
by  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  to  join  him  in  the  war  with! 
Africa;  here  Stukely  lost  his  life,  a  just  record  for  his  neglect  of 
the  Pope's  orders.  Fitzmaurice,  thus  disappointed,  being  at 
tended  by  Cornelius  O'Moel  Ryan,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  and 
Doctor  Saunders,  an  English  priest,  and  800  men,  in  six 
vessels  provided  with  all  kinds  of  ammunition  and  arms,  for 

A.D.   4,000  men,  sailed  for  Ireland,  and  landed  near  Dingle,  in  Kerry. 

1379,  He  was  kindly  welcomed  by  the  Desmond  family,  and  other 
nobles  of  Munster.  He  thence  proceeded  to  Connaught,  to 
collect  his  friends  who  were  anxious  to  embark  in  the  common 
cause  of  their  country.  He  was  surprised  by  Theobald 
a  Cath.  Hist.  Hib.,  t.  2,  1.  4.  c.  7.    b  Camd.  Reigu  Eliz.  p.  2,  year  1578- 
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Bourke,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Bourke,  of  Castleconnel, 
who,  in  order  to  please  Elizabeth,  sacrificed  the  interests  of  his 
country  and  religion.    Fitzmaurice,  on  this  occasion  resolved 
to  conquer  or  die.    Though  wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  yet  he 
opened  a  way  with  his  sword  through  the  enemy,  and  by  a  simple 
blow  severed  the  head  of  Theobald  Bourke  from  his  shoulders. 
Bourke's  brothers  also  fell,  and  their  entire  force  was  routed. 
Elizabeth,  for  the  purpose  of  consoling  the  father  for  the  loss 
of  his  children,  gave  him  a  pension  of  200  marks,  and  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  Lord  baron  of  Castleconnel.    Camden  in- 
forms us  that  the  old  man  died  through  excess  of  joy  at  the 
new  title.    Fitzmaurice,  six  hours  after  the  victory,  departed 
this  life,  supported  with  the  hope  of  a  glorious  hereafter.  Sir 
John  Desmond  then  took  the  command  of  the  Catholic  army, 
and  performed  heroic  actions  in  defence  of  his  religion,  and 
country.    He  vanquished  a  powerful  force  of  English,  under 
the  command  of  Herbert  and  Price,  near  a  forest,  called  Black- 
wood.   Herbert  and  Price,  the  captains,  and  a  great  number 
of  their  men,  were  put  to  the  sword  on  the  occasion. 

The  Deputy,  having  fallen  sick  gave  the  command  of  the 
troops  to  Malby,  governor  of  Connaught.  The  latter  having 
left  800  infantry  and  50  horse  at  Kilmaliock,  encamped  near 
Mauister,  then  a  fine  territory,  where,  afterwards,  Desmond  gave 
him  battle,  and  after  a  dreadful  engagement,  which  lasted  an  hour 
and  a  half,  Desmond  became  master  of  the  field,  of  all  the  bag- 
gage and  cannon.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of 
Kenmare,  fell  on  the  occasion,  whilst  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Catholics.  Immediately  after  he  gained  another  triumph  over 
the  garrison  at  Kilmaliock,  and  another  at  Gort-na-Pisi,  where 
the  English  Battalions  were  mowed  down.3     The  gallant  Fitz- 

See  Philip  O'Sullivan's  Catholic  History,  and  O'Daly.  Their  fathers 
commanded  in  Desmond's  army ;  therefore  their  narration  of  facts  may 
be  relied  on ;  so  Doctor  O 'Donovan  in  a  note  of  this  year,  supports. 
The  most  perfect  and  full  account  of  the  Elizabethean  wars  in  Ireland 
are  those  of  O'Sullivan  and  Archbishop  O'Daly. 
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maurice,  afterwards,  made  assaults  upon  Ormond,  his  brothers 
and  relatives,  whom  with  all  their  forces  he  almost  annihilated, 
at  the  battle  of  Knock-Griffin,  in  Tipperary.  This  place  was  the 
strong  hold  of  the  royal  O'SuIlivans,  until  they  were  driven  into 
Kerry  and  Cork  by  the  English  in  1192.  Drury,  the  Deputy, 
who  was  sick  at  Waterford,  died,  and  Sir  William  Pelham  became 
his' successor.  He  presided  at  the  assizes  of  Kilkenny,  and  con- 
demned Edward  MacNeill,  and  others,  to  death  for  high  treason. 
The  Earl  of  Desmond  was  to  be  proclaimed  a  traitor,  unless 
he  submitted  before  20  days.  Yiscount  Gormanstown,  and 
the  baron  of  Delvin,  though  generally  members  of  the  council, 
refused  to  sign  a  document  condemning  Desmond.  Desmond 
in  the  meantime,  stormed  Youghal,  and  destroyed  a  body  of 
troops,  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Ormond  for  the  relief  of  that  town. 
Daniel  O'Sullivan,  father  of  Philip,  the  historian,  assisted  in 
this  enterprise.  The  Earl  of  Ormond  had  the  Mayor  of 
Youghal  afterwards  hanged,  on  pretence  of  his  having  not  de- 
fended the  town  against  Desmond.  The  Lord  Justice  set  out 
from  Limerick,  for  Gal  way,  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Thomond. 
He,  on  his  arrival,  renewed  the  privileges  of  that  city.a  He 
then  marched  through  Athlone  to  Dublin.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  arrested  the  bishop  and  chancellor  of  Limerick,  on  suspicion 
of  holding  a  correspondence  with  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  The 
Lord  Justice,  and  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  divided  the  army,  and 
acted  separately.  Ormond  burned  and*  destroyed  the  country 
of  Slievelogher,  in  Kerry;  Pelham  laid  siege  tn  the  castle  of 
Carrickifoyle,  in  Kerry,  put  a  part  of  the  garrison  to  the 
A'.  D.  sword,  and  had  the  rest,  with  their  chief,  hanged.  At  this  time, 
lo80.  p0pe  Greg0ry  XIII.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Irish  people, 
and  clergy,  to  assist  Desmond  in  defending  the  Catholic  faith. 
Meanwhile,  a  sanguinary  engagement  took  place  between 
James,  Desmond's  youngest  brother,  and  Donald,  brother  of 

a  Cox's  History  of  Ireland,  page  362. 
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Cormac,  the  son  of  Timothy  Mac  Teigue  MacCarthy  of  Mus- 
kerry.  Desmond  was  captured  and  handed  over  to  Warham 
St  Leger,  High  Sheriff  of  Munster ;  lie  was  beheaded,  and 
the  head  placed  on  one  of  the  gates  of  the  City  of  Cork,  and 
MacCarthy  knighted  to  reward  his  treachery. 

The  Earl  of  Ormond,  in  the  interim,  put  the  Catholics  to  the 
sword,  wherever  he  went.  Thus  was  the  South  one  scene  of 
carnage,  filled  with  widows  and  orphans.  Some  noblemen  of 
Leinster,  seeing  the  Catholic  clergy  persecuted,  the  mass 
abolished,  and  their  churches  profaned,  united  to  defend  their 
religion.  The  chiefs  were,  (according  to  Philip  O'Sullivan,  in 
the  14th  chapter  of  his  work,)  James  Eustace,  Viscount 
Rilcullen,  Fiach  MacHugh  O'Byrne,  of  Wicklow,  and  Gerald, 
Earl  of  Kildare,  who  was  reinstated  by  Queen  Mary.  Arthur 
Grey,  lord  baron  of  Wilton,  being  now  lord  deputy,  in  an 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  confederates  from  the  defiles  of  Glen- 
daloch,  met  with  a  signal  defeat;  there  was  a  dreadful  carnage 
of  the  English,  the  deputy  and  his  cavalry  were  forced  to  fly, 
having  left  800  soldiers,  and  Sir  Peter  Carew,  Colonel  More, 
and  Captains  Audley  and  Cosby,  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  last  named  was  one  of  the  most  truculent  tyrants  that  ever 
disgraced  humanity.  We  are  informed  by  the  Pour  Masters, 
that  in  this  year  45  persons  were  hanged  in  Dublin,  for  high 
treason.  Eustace  and  his  family  fled  to  Spain,  and  were  gene- 
rously supported  by  Philip  II.  It  is  thought  by  some,  that 
Kildare  fought  at  this  time,  but  O'Sullivan  tells  us  that  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  English,  that  he  went  to  London,  and  died 
in  the  Tower. 

Grey,  in  order  to  retrieve  his  fallen  honor,  with  all  his  forces 
proceeded  to  Smerwick,  or  Bun  an  Sir,  near  Dingle,  to  lay  siege 
to  this  fortress,  which  was  garrisoned  by  James  Fitzmaurice,a 

a  The  Four  Masters  tell  us  that  Fitzmaurice  arrived  from  France  in  1579, 
with  only  a  few  ships,  not  saying  how  many.  The  Rev.  M.  Kelly,  in  a  note 
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who  arrived  with  him.  The  viceroy,  after  a  siege  of  40  days, 
being  unable  to  take  the  fortress,  resolved  to  effect  by  treachery 
what  he  could  not  by  bravery.  He  therefore  proposed  to  capi- 
tulate on  the  most  honorable  terms,  (as  O'Sullivan  states.) 
Plunkett,  an  Irish  nobleman  of  the  garrison,  was  opposed  to 
the  truce,  but  San  Josepho,  Risano,  and  the  Duke  of  Biscay, 
consented,  on  conditions  that  were  sworn  to  by  Grey ; 
when  the  garrison,  to  the  number  of  700,  having  surrendered 
under  the  promise  of  protection,  were  butchered  in  cold  blood 
by  the  English,  with  the  exception  of  the  governor,  who  escaped 
Muratori  says  that  San  Josepho  "shamelessly  surrendered  this 
stronghold."  O'Daly  who  wrote  about  that  time  calls  him  "a 
traitor."  Doctor  O'Donovan,  in  a  note  to  the  Four  Masters, 
chastises  the  poet  Moore  for  seeming  to  doubt  the  Punic  faith 
as  regards  this  fact,  and  that  of  the  massacre  of  Mullaghmast. — 
How  strange  !  and  yet  our  learned  friend  has  sought  to  place 
the  odium  of  the  latter  tragic  scene  on  Irish  Catholics.  We 
cannot  believe  that  he  ever  wrote  the  note  on  this  point. 
The  faith  of  Grey  afterwards  became  a  proverb  in  the  country. 

The  viceroy  being  informed  that  Minister  and  Connaught 
were  up  in  arms,  having  a  formidable  reinforcement  from 
England,  and  having  collected  all  the  Irish  forces  he  could  in  the 
Pale,  he  scoured  the  country,  condemned  O'Molloy,  Lord  of 
Fearcall,  to  death,  as  a  rebel,  arrested  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  his 

to  his  edition  of  "  O'Sullivan's  History  of  the  Catholics,"  states,  that  The 
Masters  mentioned  that  the  number  of  soldiers  who  accompanied  Fitzmau- 
rice  was  only  eighty,  and  the  ships  three,  and  that  these  three  were  taken 
by  the  English.  Not  a  word  of  this  is  to  be  found  at  1579  A.D.,  except 
that  the  arrival  was  in  that  year.  Fitzmaurice  died  a  natural  death  after 
having  made  a  short  will,  in  which  he  ordered,  that,  after  his  death,  his  friends 
should  cut  off  his  head,  and  carry  it  with  them,  that  the  enemy  might  not 
recognize  and  mangle  his  body.  The  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  the  Geraldines 
of  Munster,  rallied  round  Fitzmaurice,  and  thus  nobly  fought  in  defence  of 
the  Catholic  faith. 
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son,  and  son-in-iaw,  the  Baron  of  Delvin,  and  sent  them  to 
the  Tower  of  London.  He  next  advanced  towards  Munster, 
and  after  having  made  Zouch  governor  of  that  province;  he  re- 
turned to  Dublin,  through  Connaught;  in  his  passage  he  spread 
desolation  and  death.  Zouch  and  Dowdal,  (or  Audley),  having 
learned  through  a  spy,  that  John  Desmond  and  James  Fitz- 
gerald were  to  cross  the  Blackwater,  in  order  to  reconcile 
David  Barry,  and  Fitzgerald,  seneschal  of  Imokelly,  who  were 
encamped  on  the  bank  of  that  river,  prepared  to  tight  for  the 
common  cause,  set  out  with  a  strong  force  to  surprise  these 
noblemen.  After  a  vigorous  defence  the  Geraldines  were  made 
prisoners;  John  Desmond  having  received  a  mortal  wound,  died 
on  his  way  to  Cork  ;  his  head  wras  cut  off,  sent  to  Dublin, 
and  placed  on  a  spike,  on  top  of  the  castle.  His  body  was 
tied  to  a  gibbet,  and  fastened  to  the  gates  of  Cork,  where  it 
remained  for  four  years.  James  Fitzgerald  was  ignominiously 
put  to  death.8  The  Earl  of  Ormond,  with  a  fresh  reinforcement 
from  England,  pursued  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  compelled 
him  to  seek  shelter  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  of  Glana  Geenta. 
five  miles  east  of  Tralee,  where  lie  subsisted  on  whatever  chance 

a  In  reference  to  the  last  Earl  of  Desmond  The  Four  Masters  have 
these  words — "  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  vengeance  of  God  should  exter- 
minate the  Geraldines  for  their  opposition  to  their  sovereign."  I  am  grateful 
to  my  friend  O'Donovan  for  the  following  pithy  censure  of  the  words  quoted. 
The  learned  Doctor  observes — "  What  a  pity  it  is  that  O'Daly  had  not  seen 
this  observation  of  the  Four  Masters,  that  he  might  brand  them  and  their 
Trinity  College-educated  patron,  Farrell  O'Gara,  with  eternal  infamy." 
The  reader  is  aware  that  O'Gara  was  a  Protestant,  and  the  reader  can  also 
plainly  understand  that  the  words  imputed  to  "  The  Masters,"  could  not, 
by  possibility,  have  been  written  by  them,  O'Donovan  is  equally  as  severe 
on  the  poet  Moore  for  his  impertinence  in  having  sought  to  dishonor  the 
memory  of  the  glorious  Desmond.  To  give  an  entire  account  of  the  wars 
of  the  Munster  Geraldines  would  occupy  volumes.  In  a  work  of  thiski  nd 
there  can  be  only  an  outline  of  them.  The  Annals  of  the  Masters  relate 
that  Grey  spared  neither  the  old,  nor  young,  man,  woman,  nor  child  — 
that  the  sick  and  the  blind  were  sacrificed  to  glut  his  thirst  for  blood. 
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A.D.  presented.  He  was  at  last  surprised  in  his  retreat,  his  head  cut 
1583.  0^  sen|.  j.Q  Ij0ndon9  and  exposed  to  public  view  on  the  bridge 
of  that  city.  (The  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  where  he  will  find  the  slander  against  the  O'Moriartys 
refuted.)  Thus  fell  by  the  treachery,  apostacy,  and  wickedness 
of  Kielly,  a  base  Irishman  in  the  pay  of  England,  the  illustrious 
house  of  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Desmond,  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  defence  of  Catholicity  and  of  their  country.  Their  vast  estates 
and  their  properties,  were  confiscated  and  afterwards  parcelled  out 
amongst  English  retainers,  and  the  Earl  of  Ormond  became  a 
large  sharer  in  the  spoils.  Meanwhile  O'Connor  Kerry,  Donald 
O'Sullivan  of  Bere,  and  Mac  Carthy  Eiagha,  assisted  in  these 
wars.  Fitzmaurice,  Baron  of  Lixnaw,  having  made  himself  master 
of  Ardfert,  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  He  also  took  the 
castle  of  Lisconnell,  and  devastated  the  districts  of  Ormond, 
Tipperary,  and  Waterford.  He  was,  afterwards,  defeated  by 
Dowdall,  and  these  places  retaken.  At  this  time,  Thomas  Butler 
was  created  LordBaronof  Cahir,  and  Doctor  Sanders,  an  English- 
man, and  Papal  legate  in  Ireland,  after  having  received  the  rites 
of  the  Catholic  church,  died  in  a  wood,  where  he  lay  destitute  of 
all  relief.  Alas!  hundreds  of  instances  of  a  similar  nature,  are  to 
be  found  on  the  red  pages  of  our  history.  Many  a  holy  bishop, 
priest,  nun,  and  monk  thus  perished,  of  whom  nothing  will  be 
known  until  the  day  of  Judgment,  when  the  murderers  will  be 
forced  to  appear,  face  to  face,  before  their  holy  victims. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  ELIZABETH. 

The  Catholic  lords,  who  were  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the 
religion  of  their  country,  seeing  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs, 
thought  of  providing  for  their  safety*  For  it  was  enough  to  be 
an  Irishman  to  be  persecuted,  and  a  Catholic  to  be  crucified. 

In  orderto  form  a  rampart  against  heresy,  establishments  were 
founded  in  Catholic  countries,  for  the  education  of  youth,  whose 
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pa  rents  had  not  renounced  the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  A 
college  was  founded  at  Douay,  by  William  Allen,  who  was 
educated  at  Oxford ;  at  Ilheims,  by  the  duke  of  Guise ;  at  Rome, 
by  Gregory  XIII. ;  at  Douay,  in  Flanders,  Lille,  Antwerp, 
Tournay,  and  at  St.  Omer,  by  the  efforts  of  Christopher 
Cusack,  a  priest  of  Meath,  who  was  president  and  general  of 
all,  as  Harris,  in  page  252  of  his  history,  informs  us.  An  Irish 
college  was  founded  at  Paris,  through  the  zeal  of  an  illustrious 
and  virtuous  nobleman,  John  Lescalopier,  who  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  the  Irish  priests  who  were  banished 
from  their  country,  for  faithfully  clinging  to  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors. 

The  college  of  the  Lombards  was  made  over  to  the  Irish 
students  in  1676,  and  rebuilt  by  Maginn  and  O'Kelly,  Irish 
ecclesiastics.  Colleges  were  founded  at  Toulouse  and  Nantes, 
under  the  patronage  of  Anne,  queen  of  Austria,  and  one  at 
Bordeaux,  by  Francis-de-Lourdis,  Archbishop  of  that  cily. 
Sarbonne,  and  others  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  were  also  founded. 

These  depositories  of  learning  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
English  court,  who  issued  an  edict,  commanding  all  those,  who 
had  children,  or  relations,  in  foreign  countries,  to  give  in  their 
names  to  the  judge  of  the  district,  and  recall  them  within  four 
months  under  pain  of  being  considered  as  rebels,  and  punished 
accordingly.  They  were  also  forbidden  to  harbor  there  semi- 
narians or  Jesuits,  in  consequence  of  which  several  priests, 
Jesuits  and  Monks,  suffered  martyrdom.  Among  the  first  were 
the  celebrated  Jesuits,  Personius,  and  Campiauus,  and  Dermod 
O'Hurly,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  by  orders  of  Adam 
Loftus,  the  chancellor,  was  arrested  at  the  earl  of  Ormond's, 
in  September,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon  till  the  June  follow- 
ing, when  he  was  hanged  before  day-break  without  the  city. 
Gelasius  O'Culleman,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Boyle,  in 
Roscommon,  and  Owen  O'Mulkern,  a  priest,  were  hung  the 
November  following,  for  clinging  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
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A  circumstantial  detail  of  those  who  suffered  martyrdom 
for  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  would  shock  the  ears  of  the 
reader,  and  be  likely  to  raise  a  blush  in  the  cheeks  of  the  En- 
glish (if  they  are  capable  of  such  a  thing)  writers  who  have 

A  n-  the  effrontery  to  affirm,  that  Elizabeth  never  interfered  with 
the  religion  of  her  subjects.  Sir  John  Perrot  was  sent 
Deputy  to  Ireland,  invested  with  all  the  civil  and  spiritual 
jurisdiction  that  a  subject  could  enjoy.  After  spending  some 
time  in  consultation  with  the  privy  council  in  Dublin,  he  set 
out  fur  Connaught,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Galway,  he  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  the  English  Lords  of  that  province.  He 
thence  marched  to  Munster,  where  he  checked  an  insurrection 
set  on  foot  by  O'Neill,  from  whom  he  received  hostages.  After 
settling  the  government  of  this  province,  he  proceeded  to 
Dublin,  and  thence  to  Ulster.  Here  he  confirmed  the  truce 
of  the  former  government,  with  Tirlogh  Lynogh,  Magennis, 
MacMahon,  and  other  noblemen,  from  whom  he  received 
hostages.  After  laying  waste  the  lands  of  Brian  Corrows,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Bann,  besieging  Dunluce,  and  Donfert, 
and  compelling  Sorley  Boy  to  give  him  hostages,  he  divided 
the  government  of  Ulster  between  Tirlogh  Lynogh  O'Neill, 
baron  of  Dungannon,  and  Sir  Henry  Eagnal,  and  returned  to 
Dublin,  where  he  held  a  parliament,  the  principal  act  of  which 
was  the  "  Baltinglass  (or,  as  O'Sullivan  has  it,  Kilcullen) 
act/'  by  which  James  Eustace,  Yiscount  Baltinglass,  and 
his  brothers,  Edward,  Thomas,  Walter  and  Richard,  were 

lo86,  declared  traitors,  and  their  properties  confiscated.3  In  a  sub- 
sequent sitting  of  the  same  parliament,  acts  were  passed, 
for  the  confiscation  of  the  properties  of  Desmond  and  his 
adherents,  and  a  numerous  brood  of  avaricious  English  ad- 
venturers  received  as  a  reward  for  their  services  the  properties 
of  these  noblemen  whom  they  cruelly  persecuted.  So  numer- 
ous were  the  confiscations,  that  140  proprietors  were  stript  of 
Irish  Statutes,  27th  of  Elizabeth,  p.  373. 
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their  possessions  in  Munster  alone.  Norris,  the  president  of 
Munster,  exercised  unheard-of  cruelties  over  the  Catholics  of 
that  province.  The  two  MacSweenys,  Gelasius  and  Bernard, 
Eitzgerald,  and  Donald  MacGrath,  all  noblemen  of  Munster, 
were  inhumanly  put  to  death,  and  many  others  compelled  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  mountains,  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  these 
blood-thirsty  men.  The  reader  who  would  know  more  of  these 
tragic  scenes  must  have  recourse  to  De  Burgo,  O'Sullivan  and 
the  Masters. 

Sir  Richard  Bingham  ,  governor  of  Connaught,  if  possible 
eclipsed  Norris  in  cruelty ;  he  put  many  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
and  laity  to  death;  several  of  the  O'Connors, the  Catholic  Bourkes, 
O'Kellys,  and  other  noblemen  were  hanged.  O'Connor  Roe, 
though  a  very  old  man,  shared  the  like  fate.  Bingham,  with 
a  troop  of  armed  men,  having  pursued  two  of  the  Bourkes, 
who  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Lough-Mask,  was  vigorously 
resisted  by  them.  He  with  difficulty  escaped.  He  made  a 
second  attack  on  them,  but  with  the  like  result.  After  receiv- 
ing O'Kelly  into  favor,  he  sent  an  armed  multitude  to  besiege 
him  in  his  house.  O'Kelly,  after  conveying  his  family  through 
a  subterraneous  passage  from  the  house,  solicited  an  inter- 
view with  the  commander,  whom  he  shot  dead,  and  escaped 
through  the  same  passage.  Bingham  after  receiving  the  sub- 
mission of  Richard  Bourke  one  of  the  confederate  chiefs,  had 
him  arrested  and  put  to  death.  The  governor,  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Clanrickard,  Birmingham,  and  others,  gave  the  con- 
federates, who  were  supported  by  2,000  Scotch,  battle  at  Ard- 
naree  on  the  Moy.  MacGeoghegan  says  the  Irish  lost  the  day. 
The  arrival  of  a  body  of  Scotch  islanders  in  Ulster,  commanded 
by  Alexander,  son  of  Sorley  Boy  MacDonnell,  attracted  the 
attention  of  Perrot,  the  Viceroy.  The  invaders  were  met  by 
Merriman,  an  English  captain,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed 
men.  Alexander  proposed  to  Merriman  to  decide  the  matter 
by  single  combat ;  Merriman  accepted  the  challenge,  but  got 
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out  of  it  dishonorably.  He  chose  a  gladiator  of  his  ranks  to 
fight  Alexander,  and  the  gladiator  falling,  by  the  sword  of  Mac- 
Donnell,  Merriman  entered  the  lists  with  his  exhausted  adver- 
sary ;  he  cut  off  his  head  and  sent  it  to  Dublin,  to  be  exposed 
to  public  view. 

Perrot,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  O'Donnell,  who  refused 
him  hostages,  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  worthy  of  a  pirate 
or  a  robber.  He  ordered  John  Bingham,  a  merchant  of 
Dublin  to  freight  a  vessel  with  merchandize,  and  to  sail  to  the 
ports  of  Tyrcormel  on  pretence  of  selling  his  merchandise,  and 
to  decoy  young  O'Donnell  on  board  and  sail  with  him  to 
Dublin.  His  plan  succeeded,  but  was  looked  upon  as  a  trait 
of  the  blackest  perfidy,  and  punic  faith.  He  was,  shortly  after- 
wards, recalled  to  England,  and  confined  in  the  tower  for  some 
offence,  where  he  died. 

Sir  William  Eitzwilliam  was  now  appointed  deputy.  The 
Irish  Catholics  received  some  inconsiderable  support  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  some  secret  aid  from  James  VI.  of  Scotland. 
But  the  best  cause  generally  suffers  from  want  of  union  amon^ 
its  promoters.  Some  of  the  Irish  chiefs  were  seduced  by  titles 
of  honor,  others  attached  to  the  English  court,  and  more  con- 
tinued neutral/  The  house  of  Desmond  was  now  extinct. 
Ormond  and  Thomond  embraced  the  reformed  religion. 
Daniel  Mac  Carthy,  Earl  of  Valentia,  wasted  his  property  in 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  Saxons.  Ulick  Bourke,  Earl 
of  Clanrickard,  after  killing  his  brother  John,  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  English  court  towards  him.  Party  feuds  and 
repeated  wars  deprived  all  the  other  chiefs  of  the  power  of 
giving  their  united  aid  to  the  common  cause.  Hence  the 
misfortunes  of  our  unhappy  and  ill-fated  country,  Ireland. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Irish,  ancient  and 
modern,  who  approved  or  abetted  the  war  of  1588  (called  the 
war  of  Tyrone). 

a  Cath.  Hist.  Ireland,  torn.  3,  lib.  1,  cap.  6. 
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Modern  chiefs  who  supported  the  Queen. 

In  Munster,  Thomas  Butler  Duff,  earl  of  Ormond  ;  Barry, 
viscount  Buttevant  j  Mr.  Pierce  Butler,  baron  of  Dunboyne  ; 
Baron  de-Courcy  ;  Burke,  baron  of  Castleconnel ;  Theobald 
Burke-na-Lung ;  and  Birmingham,  baron  of  Dunmorris. 

In  Leinster  and  Meath,  Henry,  William,  and  Gerald  Fitz- 
gerald, earls  of  Kildare  ;  St.  Laurence,  baron  of  Howth ; 
Preston,  viscount  Gormanstown  ;  Nugent,  baron  of  Delvin ; 
Fleming,  baron  of  Slane;  Barnwall,  baron  of  Trimbles  ton ; 
Plunkett,  baron  of  Louth  ;  Plunkett,  baron  of  Dunsaney  ; 
Plunkett,  baron  of  Killeen. 

Ancient  Irish  chiefs  who  supported  the  Queen. 

In  Munster,  Donagh  O'Brien,  earl  of  Thomond;  Mac  Carthy 
Eiagh  of  Carberry  ;  Mac  Carty  of  Muskerry  ;  Morrogh  O'Brien, 
baron  of  luchiquin. 

Jn  Connaught,  O'Connor  Don.    In  Meath,  O'Melaghlin. 

The  ancient  Irish  who  espoused  the  Catholic  cause. 

In  Ulster,  Hugh  O'Neill,  prince  and  earl  of  Tyrone ; 
Magennis,  prince  of  Iveach ;  Mac  Mahon,  prince  of  Oriel ; 
Mac  Guire,  prince  of  Fermanagh  ;  O'Cane,  prince  of  Iarachty ; 
James  and  Eanold  Mac  Dormell,  princes  of  Tyrconnell ;  the 
three  Mac  Sweenys  of  Tueth,  Fanid,  and  Banach  ;  O'Dogherty, 
prince  of  Innishowen,  and  the  O'Boyles. 

In  Munster,  O'Sullivan,  prince  of  Bere  and  Bantry,  and 
O'Sullivan  Mor  ;  O'Connor  Kerry,  prince  of  Iarachty ;  Donagh 
Mac  Carthy  ;  Mac  Donough  and  Dermod  Mac  Carthy;  Mac 
Donough  of  Duhallow  ;  O'Driscoll,  prince;  O'Mahony  of  Car- 
berry  ;  O'Donnovan,  and  O'Donohoe  of  the  Glynn,  O'Brien, 
earl  of  Thomond.  O'Donnovan,  O'Sullivan  Mor,  and  one  of 
the  Mac  Carthys,  afterwards  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

In  Connaught,  O'Eourke,  prince  of  Brefni ;  Mac  Dermod, 
prince  of  Moylurg ;  O'Kelly,  prince  of  Mainech,  and  Dermot 
O'Connor,  O'Malley  of  Mayo. 
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In  Leinster,  O'Cavanagh,  O'Connor-Paley,  O'Moore  of  Leix, 
O'Byrne  of  Wicklow,  and  Mac  Geoghegan  of  Meath. 

Besides  the  above,  many  nobleman  and  lords  of  English 
origin  manfully  espoused  the  Catholic  cause  at  the  risk  of 
their  properties. 

Hugh  O'Neill,  baron  of  Duncannon  and  earl  of  Tyrone,  one 
of  the  first  noblemen  in  Ireland,  both  by  birth  and  extraction, 
descended  in  an  uninterrupted  succession  from  several  monarchs 
of  Ireland,  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  national  struggle  for 
liberty  of  conscience.  He  was  the  most  powerful  prince  of 
his  day,  in  landed  property,  money,  and  arms.  He  was  brave, 
warlike,  strictly  just,  and  a  most  accomplished  scholar.  He 
was  a  great  favorite  with  Elizabeth,  whose  first  cause  of 
quarrel  with  Tyrone  was  the  hospitality,  with  which  be  received, 
some  Spaniards  who  were  cast  by  a  tempest  on  the  coasts  of 
Ulster. 

A  misunderstanding  long  prevailed  between  Philip  II.,  king 
of  Spain,  and  Elizabeth.  Treaties  of  peace  were  often  ratified 
between  them,  and  as  often  broken.  Philip,  finding  that  faith 
was  not  kept  with  him,  determined  on  war.  Por  this  purpose 
he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  130  vessels/  which  was  called  "  The 
Invincible  Armada."b  Of  this  Armada  Don  Alphonso,  Duke 
of  Medina-Celi,  was  rear-admiral,  and  Jean  Martin  Eecald 
vice-admiral.  The  prince  of  Parma,  governor  of  the  Low 
Countries,  received  orders  to  meet  them  on  their  arrival  at  the 
Thames  with  30,000  men.  The  English,  on  their  part,  made 
every  preparation  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  Spaniards. 
Lord  Charles  Howard,  as  rear-admiral,  and  Drake  as  vice- 

a  In  volume  IX.  of  Rapin's  History  of  England  (reign  of  Elizabeth),  is 
given  the  following  account  of  the  Spanish  Armada  : — "  130  ships,  of 
57,868  tons,  19,295  soldiers,  and  8,450  mariners,  2,088  slaves,  and  2,630 
great  pieces  (cannon)  of  all  sorts,  besides  20  caravels  for  the  service  of  the 
army,  and  10  salves  with  six  oars  a-piece." 

b  Baker's  Chron.  England,  Reigu  Elizabeth,  page  374. 
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admiral,  commanded  the  English  fleet.  The  Spanish  fleet, 
after  sailing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tajo,  was  dispersed  by  a 
violent  gale,  having  with  difficulty  collected  their  vessels. 
Being  disappointed  in  succors  which  they  expected  from  the 
Low  Countries,  they  fought  three  unsuccessful  battles  with 
the  English,  and  having  no  hopes  of  success,  even  though  they 
landed  or.  the  English  shores,  the  admiral  sailed  for  Spain,  by 
the  Orkneys.  In  sailing  round  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  the  fleet 
encountered  a  storm,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  escaped  the  fury 
of  the  waves,  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Irish  nobles, 
among  others  by  Hugh  O'Neil,  who  kindly  received  them. 
This  act  of  humane  hospitality  to  destitute  strangers,  was,  by 
the  treachery  of  Conn  Mac  Shane  O'Neill,  or  (as  others  say) 
by  Hugh  Gavalere,  made  known  to  the  enemy,  and  construed 
into  treason  by  the  English  court.  O'Neill,  in  the  name  of 
the  Queen,  was  summoned  to  England  to  answer  the  charge. 
Buc  so  well  did  he  manage  his  defence  that  he  was  acquitted, 
in  spite  of  the  influence  of  William  Cecil,  the  treasurer,  the 
implacable  enemy  of  the  Catholics  and  the  entire  Irish  nation. 

Eitzwilliam,  the  deputy,  pursued  and  barbarously  murdered 
the  Spaniards,  wherever  they  went,  with  savage  brutality,  and 
persecuted  the  Irish  for  having  afforded  them  an  asylum  in 
their  distress.  Bingham,  governor  of  Connaught,  and  Ulick 
Burke,  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  with  a  strong  force  of  English 
and  Irish,  attacked,  at  Drumdha,  O'Eourke,  prince  of  Brefni, 
who  refused  to  deliver  up  to  the  viceroy  300  Spaniards  whom 
he  had  sheltered.  O'Eourke,  being  driven  from  his  district, 
went  to  Scotland,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  succour  from  James 
VI.  to  recover  his  possessions.  The  latter,  notwithstanding 
Elizabeth's  treatment  of  his  mother,  Mary  Stuart,  and  in  direct 
violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  had  O'Eourke  arrested  and 
sent  in  chains  to  Elizabeth,  who  ordered  him  to  be  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  as  Lombard  and 
Philip  O'Sullivan  hand  down. 
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At  this  time  Bed  Hugh  Mac  Mahon  promised  the  deputy 
700  oxen  if  he  would  secure  him  in  the  right  of  his  ancestors, 
against  the  other  branches  of  the  tribe.  Eitzwilliam  consented> 
and  began  by  parcelling  out  for  himself  the  best  part  of  the 
principality,  and,  on  Mac  Mahon's  refusal  to  pay  the  stipulated 
amount  (or  from  some  other  cause),  appointed  a  jury  of  12  to 
try  and  find  him  guilty.  The  jurors  said  they  could  not, 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  condemn  an  in- 
nocent man,  but  12  others  of  pliant  conscience  were  found 
who  condemned  him  to  death.  He  was,  accordingly,  executed 
at  Monaghan  and  his  estates  confiscated,  a  great  portion,  of 
them  being  given  to  Sir  Henry  Bagnall  and  Captain  Henslow. 

Ireland,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  was  the  nursery  of 
literature,  and  of  science,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and 
A.D.  celebrated  for  her  colleges,  which  supplied  foreign  universities 
159L  with  the  best  and  most  learned  professors.  Of  this  happiness, 
she  was  in  a  great  measure  deprived  by  the  English  in- 
vasion,3 and  by  way  of  compensation,  in  this  year,  Queen 
Elizabeth  founded  a  college  in  Dublin,  under  the  title  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  for  the  encouragement  of  Protestantism.  It 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  monastery  of  All  Saints, 
which  was  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.  Thomas  Smyth, 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  laid  the  first  stone,  William  Cecil,  grand 
treasurer  of  England,  was  its  first  chancellor,  Adam  Loftus, 
first  provost,  Luke  Challoner,  William  Daniel,  James  Euller- 
ton,  and  James  Hamilton,  the  first  fellows,  the  celebrated 
James  Usher,  Abel  Walsh,  and  James  Lee,  the  first  bursars. 
Michael  Moore  was  the  last  Catholic  provost  of  the  college, 
being  obliged  to  surrender  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  on  account 
of  his  religion.  He  was,  afterwards,  president  of  the  College 
of  Navarre,  where  he  died.  This  year  is  remarkable  for  Queen 
Elizabeth's  celebrated  ediclb  issued  against  the  ministers  of 
Bede's  Ecclesias.  Hist,  passim.      b  Relatio  Gerald,  cap.  26,  n.  171; 
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the  Catholic  religion,  and  filled  with  invectives  against  the 
Pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  priests,  seminarians,  and  Jesuits. 
Other  ecclesiastics,  and  all  who  received  them  into  their  houses, 
were  condemned  to  pay  heavy  fines  under  pain  of  the  charge  of 
high  treason,  which  consisted  in  their  refusal  to  embrace  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  acknowledge  Elizabeth  as  supreme  head  of 
the  church.  About  this  time,  eleven  priests  and  Jesuits  were 
arrested  in  Munster  and  Connaught,  for  preaching  against  the 
reformation;  Michael  Fitzsimon,  one  of  them,  son  of  an  Alder- 
man in  Dublin,  was  hanged  in  the  public  market-place.  The 
Jesuits  were  fearless  of  danger  or  death,  whenever  the  field  re- 
quired  the  presence  of  the  pastor.  In  the  meantime,  Mac- 
1592.  Guire,  Prince  of  Fermanagh,  forced  an  English  Magistrate, 
named  Willis,  and  his  followers  to  seek  refuge  in  a  church, 
where  they  were  saved  by  the  interference  of  Tyrone.  Mac- 
Guire  was  also  suspected  of  having  burned  in  his  house 
Thomas  Jones,  Protestant  Bishop  of  Meath,*  for  having  forced 
by  intimidations,  Catholics  to  embrace  the  reformation,  at  least 
so  O'Sullivan  tells  us.  MacGuire  was  summoned  before  the 
English  judge5*,  but  denying  their  authority,  he  was,  conse- 
quently, proclaimed  a  traitor.  Accompanied  by  Edmond  Mac 
Gauran,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  who 
came  from  Rome  to  encourage  the  Catholic  party,  the  prince  of 
Fermanagh  entered  Connaught  sword  in  hand.  Bingham,  the 
Governor  of  the  province,  sent  Guilford,  an  English  officer* 
with  a  detachment,  to  oppose  him.  They  met  at  a  place 
called  "  Skieth-na-Theart."  MacGuire  killed  Guilford,  and 
put  his  party  to  flight,  but  his  joy  was  changed  to  sorrow,  at 
seeing  the  primate  killed  by  a  fugitive  English  party.  Mac- 
Guire, at  the  head  of  the  catholic  party  in  Ulster,  gave  great 
alarm  to  the  English.  Marshal  Baguall,  and  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  (who  did  not  as  yet  declare  in  favor  of  the  Catholic 
a  O'Sullivan's  History  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  vol.  3,  lib.  2,  c.  6. 
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party),  were  sent  to  lead  an  expedition  against  him.    The  op- 
posing forces  commenced  the  fight  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Erne,  where  after  a  brisk  encounter,  partly  in  favor  of  the  En- 
glish, Tyrone  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  the  arrow  of  an  Irish 
archer,  and  repaired  to  Dungannon  for  medical  aid.  Meantime, 
A.D.   HughO'Donnell,  (called  by  the  Irish  "Ball  Dearg"  O'Donnell), 
Daniel  MacSweeny,  Flann  O'Gallagher,  Henry,  and  Art,  sons  of 
Shane  O'Neill,  found  means  of  escaping  from  the  Castle  of  Dub- 
lin, where  they  were  imprisoned  for  seven  years.  O'Donnell,  as 
soon  as  he  got  possession  of  his  principality  of  Tyrconnei!,  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate,  and  thus  to  enlist,  all  the  leading  noble- 
men, in  favor  of  the  Catholic  cause,  of  which  he  was  so  zealous 
an  advocate.    O'Donnell  and  MacGuire,  with  their  united 
forces,  wrere  far  superior  in  strength  to  the  English,  and  kept 
them  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm.     Persecution  against  the 
Catholics  of  Leinster  wras  carried  to  such  a  degree,  that  Sir 
Walter  Fitzgerald  of  the  house  of  Kildare,  and  others  of  the 
nobility,  were  forced  to  quit  their  dwellings,  and  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  the  common  cause.      These  facls  are  gra- 
phically described  by  Philip  O'Sullivan.    Fitzgerald  defeated 
at  Leighlin,  Dudley  Bagnali,  brother  to  the  Lord  Marshal,  who 
was  found  among  the  slain.     He  overthrew  also  the  Butlers 
of  Ormond,  made  inroads  onMeath,  and  other  parts  of  Leinster, 
became  a  terror  to  the  English  Protestants,  and  in  the  end 
gave  a  glorious  testimony  of  his  faith,  by  shedding  his  blood 
in  its  defence.    Rapin  wrrites  that  he  was  the  most  formidable 
enemy  England  had  in  Ireland.    O'Donnell,  meanwhile,  laid 
siege  to  the  Castle  of  Enniskillen,  belonging  to  MacGuire, 
which  was  taken  some  time  before  by  Bingham,  Governor  of 
Connaught,  through  the  treachery  of  one  -MacCraine,  an 
officer  of  the  garrison.    The  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword 
except    the  traitor.      O'Donnell  designed   to   reduce  the 
place  by  famine/     The  English  raised  2,000  infantry  for 
a  Hist.  Cath.  Hib.,  c.  11. 
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its  relief.  In  this  emergency  O'Donnel  applied  to  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone  for  aid,  who  sent  his  brother,  Cormac  O'Neill, 
at  the  head  of  100  horse  and  300  foot  to  Tyrconnel.  The 
latter,  immediately,  despatched  1,000  foot  soldiers,  under  Mac 
Guire  and  Cormac  O'Neill,  to  meet  Sir  Duke,  who  com- 
manded the  English  forces.  A  battle  ensued  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Farna,  which  continued  from  eleven  in  the  morning 
up  to  night ;  400  English  were  found  amongst  the  slain,3  and 
many  were  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  escape  across  the  river. 
The  castle  surrendered  to  O'Donnell,  who  restored  it  to  its 
rightful  owner,  MacGuire.  O'Donnel,  after  reducing  Ennis- 
killen,  marched  to  Connaught,  to  be  revenged  of  Bingham,  the 
governor,  for  the  cruelty  he  exercised  over  the  Catholics  of  that 
province.  He  obliged  the  English  in  Connaught  to  abandon 
their  possessions,  and  return  to  England,  highly  indignant 
with  those  who  induced  them  to  leave  their  homes  and  seek 
their  fortunes  in  Ireland. 

Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who,  for  a  long  time,  waited 
for  a  favorable  moment  of  avowing  himself  the  champion  of 
Catholicity,  and  declaring  against  the  queen,  now  renounced 
the  titleof  earl,  and  assumed  that  of  "the  O'Neill,"  on  the  death 
of  his  cousin,  Tirlogh  Lynogh,  who  considered  the  name  alone 
much  more  honorable  than  the  empty  title  of  baron  or  earl. 
O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party, 
gained  frequent  victories  over  the  English,  which  greatly 
alarmed  the  court  at  London.  The  queen  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  these  disasters  by  subduing  the  Irish  Catholics. 
For  this  purpose  she  sent  to  Ireland,  Sir  John  Norris  as 
captain  general,5  at  the  head  of  3,000  men,  who  said  on  taking 
leave  of  the  queen,  that  he  would  force  O'Neill  to  leave  Ireland, 
or  obey  her  majesty.  The  sequel  will  show  how  badly  he 
performed  his  promise. 

a  Camden,  Eliz.  ad  an.  1594.        b  Baker's  Chron.,  p.  383. 
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O'Neill,  on  hearing  that  Norris  was  marching  to  Ulster, 
commenced  hostilities,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  vindication  of  his. 
conduct,  wrote  letters  to  the  Deputy,  Russel,  who  succeeded  Fitz- 
william,  saying  that  he  wished  to  live  in  peace  with  the  queen, 
provided  he  and  his  followers  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion/    The  English  policy  required  that  these  letters 
should  be  misrepresented,  and  to  make  it  known  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  that  Elizabeth  granted  pardon  to  O'Neill,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  king  from  sending  O'Neill  the  succors 
he  promised. b    But  the  strong  conditions  required  by  O'Neill 
from  the  commissioners,  Sir  Robert  Gardiner,  and  Sir  Henry 
Wallop,  forcibly  proves  the  falsehood  of  their  policy.  These 
were  the  terms — first,  a  general  liberty  of  conscience  ;  second, 
a  full  pardon  for  the  past;  and  lastly,  the  entire  removal  of  the 
English  from  Ulster.    The  Deputy,  Russel,  seeing  the  result 
of  the  conference  useless,  proceeded  to  Dundalk  to  encounter 
O'Neill.    They  fought  at  Kilcluona,  with  great  fury  on  both 
sides.     The  English  lost  600  men  on  the  occasion,  and 
O'Neill's  loss  was  only  200.   The  viceroy,  being  unsuccessful  in 
Ulster,  gave,  the  command  of  the  troops  to  Norris  who,  marched 
towards  Monnghan.    He  was  opposed  by  O'Neill  at  Clontitbret. 
Norris  and  his  brother  Thomas  were  wounded,  after  which  an 
English  officer  named  Legrave,  forced  his  way  to  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  and  engaged  him  in  single  combat.    The  officer  fell, 
and  his  party  retreated,  700  of  them  being  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.    At  this  time,  young  George  Bingham,  who 
was  in  possession  of  the  Castle  of  Sligo,  having  left  the  com- 
mand of  it  to  Ulick  Burke,  who  was  one  of  the  garrison, 
having  gone   in  search  of  plunder,  pillaged  the  town  of 
Rathmullin  and  the  Carmelite  Convent,  and  divided  the  spoils 
amongst  the  soldiers.  Ulick  Burke,  seeing  his  partiality,  slew 
Bingham,  and  gave  up  the  castle  to  O'Donnell,  who  made 
a  Camden,  Elizabeth  ad  an.  159a.    b  Peter  Lombard  ibid.  p.  391-393. 
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Burke  governor  of  it.    Sir  Richard  Bingham,  Governor  of 
Connaught,  with  a  fresh  reinforcement,  besieged  the  castle,  to 
revenge  Burke  for  the  massacre  of  his  friends.    But  the  timely 
arrival  of  O'Donnell  with  1,600  men,  raised  the  siege,  and  a 
retreat  from  Sligo  was  the  result.    The  authors  who  flourished 
at  this  time  were,  Thomas  Long,  professor  of  Canon  Law  in 
Paris  ;  Richard  Creagh,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,*  who  died  for 
his  religion  in  the  Tower  of  London  ;  John  Usher,  Mayor  of 
Dublin;  Nicholas  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Ossory;  Richard  Stanihurst, 
a  native  of  Dublin,  at  first  a  Catholic  priest  but  became  all 
apostate  ;b  Thadeus  O'Dowling,  a  doctor  of  Theology  ;  several 
Wards,  O'Higgins,  O'DalySjO'Cassidys,  CTConrys,  O'Conways, 
O'Donnells,  Magraths,  O'Donnellan,  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
O'Higgin,  the  blind,  brother  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Daniel 
MacCarthy,  first  Earl  of  Clancarthv,  was  a  great  writer  at  this 
time,  and  others,  whose  names  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  enu- 

*  "  Richard  Creagh,  a  native  of  Limerick,  also  lived  at  this  time.  He 
studied  at  Louvain  with  arplause,  and  received  the  order  of  priesthood. 
He  went  afterwards  to  Rome,  where  he  was  consecrated  by  the  Pope,  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh.  He  was  author  of  some  works,  viz. — a  Treatise  on  the 
Irish  Language;  an  Ecclesiastical  History;  a  Eook  of  Controversy;  a 
Chronicle  of  Ireland  ;  the  Lives  of  some  Irish  Saints  ;  and  a  Catechism  in 
the  Irish  Language.  By  orders  of  the  English  government,  this  holy  pre- 
late was  at  length  arrestee,  on  account  of  his  religion,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  tower.  Tt  was  then  that  the  pretended  ordination  occurred  at  the  Nag's 
Head  tavern,  so  called  from  the  head  of  a  horse  being  the  sign  of  the  house. 
The  Irish  prelate  was  offered  his  liberty  an;l  a  great  reward  to  ordain  the 
false  bishops  of  the  Reformation;  but  this  he  firmly  refused.*  He  died 
after  a  long  imprisonment  in  the  tower  of  London,"  A.D.  1595, — Mac  Geo- 
ghegan's  Ireland,  page  48(5. 

*  "  They  importuned,  with  vehemence,  a  certain  Irish  archbishop  (Creagh) 
whom  they  had  in  prison  in  London,  to  assist  them  in  their  difficulty,  and 
offered  him  rewards  and  his  liberty,  if  he  would  preside  over  the  ordination 
of  these  men.  But  the  good  archbishop  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  lay 
his  sacred  hand  on  the  heretics,  or  to  be  an  accessory  to  the  sins  of  others." 
— Sanders  on  the  English  Schism,  book  3,  page  297. 

b  He  returned,  and  maue  ample  reparation. 
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merate  ;  as  in  Greece,  so  in  Ireland,  the  more  war  raged  the 
greater  was  the  number  of  writers. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  STRUGGLES  OF  THE  IRIfeH  CHIEF- 
TAINS. 

The  Queen  and  her  council  made  repeated  overtures  to 
O'Neill  which  he  scornfully  refused.     He,  at  the  same  time, 
wrote  letters  on  the  common  cause  to  his  allies  of  Leinster  and 
Minister,  and  received  assurances  from  the  king  of  Spain,  of 
a  renewal  of  his  promises.*     Meanwhile  the  English  took 
Armagh  by  surprise  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it  guarded  by  an 
army  under  General  Norris.     O'Neill  attacked  his  forces  and 
put  them  to  flight,  aud  intended  to  reduce  the  garrison  by 
famine.    The  English  of  Dundalk,  hearing  of  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  the  garrison,  sent  a  supply  of  provisions,  under  an 
escort  of  three  companies  of  infantry,  and  a  troop  of  horse. 
The  O'Neill  surprised  the  convoy  and  put  the  troops  to  the 
sword  ;  he  then  ordered  his  own  men  to  assume  the  apparel  of 
the  English,  and  marched  within  sight  of  the  garrison  of 
Armagh,  where  a  sham  battle  commenced  between  O'Neill  and 
the  supposed  English.  Stafford,  the  commander  of  the  garrison, 
rushed  forth  with  his  troops  to  relieve  his  supposed  country- 
men.   He  was  attacked  front  and  rere  by  O'Neill,  and  his 
troops  cut  to  pieces,  and  obliged  to  surrender  the  garrison  to 
O'Neill,  who  allowed  him  to  join  the  rest  of  the  English  at 
Dundalk.    Shortly  after  O'Neill  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  Norris  with  his  forces  at  Moloch  Breac.  MacGuire 
on    this  occasion  signally  distinguished  himself.  Norris, 
seeing  no  hopes  of  reducing  O'Neill,  joined  by  the  earls 
of  Thomond  aud  Clanrickard,  and  Theobald,  na  Luing,  with 
an  army  of   10,000  men,  invaded  Connaught,  in  order  to 

a  Cath.  Hist.  Hib.,  c.  b,  6,  7. 
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reduce,  by  force,  O'Donnelh  the  three  Mac  Sweenys,  and 
O'Dogherty  of  the  north,  Maginn,  O'Rourke,  O'Connor  Roe, 
O'Dowd,  Mac  William  Bourke,  0;Kelly,  Mac  Dermott,  and 
Mortough  Mac  Sweeney,  who,  two  years  before  with  only  300 
men  did  signal  service  against  the  enemy,  as  MacGoeghegan  re- 
lates. The  confederates  were  committing  dreadful  devastations 
on  the  English  in  that  province.4  With  hostile  banners  dis- 
played both  armies  met  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballinrobe  near  Lough 
Mask.  IN  orris,  after  some  smart  skirmishing  with  O'Donnel], 
and  the  desertion  of  some  of  his  forces  to  the  standard  of  the 
Catholics,  was  obliged  disgracefully  to  quit  the  province.5  At 
this  time  Fiach  MacHugh,  the  illustrious  chief  of  the  O'Byrnes, 
and  a  zealous  champion  of  the  catholic  cause,  was  killed  by 
Deputy  Russell.  His  son  Felim,  a  young  man  of  acknowledged 
bravery,  assisted  by  O'Neill,  took  possession  of  his  father's  patri- 
mony which  was  seized  by  the  English  ;  and  Owen  O'Moore, 
son  to  the  celebrated  Rory  O'Moore,  who  was  killed  by  the  En- 
glish, was  proclaimed  by  his  father's  vassals  lawful  heir  to  the 
principality  of  Leix.  Warham  St.  Leger,  the  governor  of  the 
district,  encountered  him,  but  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  500  men 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  Russell,  the  Viceroy,  was  recalled, 

AD 

1597*.  and  Lord  Burroughc  appointed  in  his  place,  while  he  marched 
to  Ulster  with  all  his  forces.  Richard  Tyrrell,  a  nobleman  in 
the  army  of  O'Neill,  with  a  small  troop  of  400  infantry,  at- 
tacked a  thousand  men  of  the  Anglo- Irish  of  Meath,  under 
the  command  of  young  Barnewall,  son  of  Baron  Trirnblestown, 
near  Mullingar,  at  a  place  since  called  Tyrrell's  Pass ;  Tyrrell 
being  apprised  of  the  enemy's  advance,  feigned  a  flight  until  he 
reached  a  defile,  covered  with  trees.  Here  he  waited  to  receive 
their  charge,  O'Connor  Roe  being  his  lieutenant.  So  general 
was  the  slaughter  of  the  English  army  that  only  one  soldier 

a  O'Sullivan,  c.  2  &  6.  b  Pet.  Lorab.  ibid.  p.  359,  &  O'Sullivan,  c.  2  &  fi. 
c  Ware,  ibidem,  c  40. 
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escaped  through  a  bog  to  Mullingar.  Tyrrell  spared  the  lite  of 
young  Barnewall,  and  brought  him  a  prisoner  to  O'Neill.* 

The  Viceroy,  having  placed  a  garrison  of  500  men  in  the 
castle  of  Portmor,  was  on  his  way  to  Dublin  when  he  heard 
that  Tyrrell  was  again  besieging  the  castle.     Immediately  re- 
tracing his  steps,  he  crossed  the  Blackwater  with  all  his  avail- 
able forces.    He  was  received  at  Binburb,  by  0'Neillb  and  his 
brothers  Cormac  and  Art,  also  MacMahon  and  MacDonnell  of 
the  Glynns.  A  sanguinary  engagement  took  place;  Burrough  the 
Deputy,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  in  a  few  days  died  atNewry. 
The  like  fate  befell  the  earl  of  Kildare,  who  took  the  command 
of  the  flying  army.     The  Viceroy's  brother-in-law,  Francis 
Wagham,  and  Turner,  were  found  among  the  slain.    This  was 
one  of  the  most  signal  defeats  the  English  sustained  in  Ire- 
land.   The  carnage  was  great,  many  were  drowned,  and  more 
wounded.    It  is  to  us  a  mystery,  why  after  that  day,  O'Neill 
did  not  become  complete  master  of  Ireland.    Sir  Conyers 
Clifford,  now  governor  of  Connaught,  got  orders  to  relieve  the 
Deputy  in  Ulster.    He  already  set  out  with  700  men,  but  was 
unfortunately  intercepted  by  O'Donnell,  by  whom  he  was 
completely  defeated,  having  lost  several  men  of   rank.  Sir 
Thomas  Norris,  president  of  Munster,  succeeded  Burrough, 
as  Deputy.  He  died  in  course  of  a  month,  and  the  Deputyship 
devolved  on  Loftus,  Archbishop  of   Dublin,  and  Sir  Robert 
Gardiner,  who  were  named  Lord  Justices.  Thomas  Butler  Duff, 
(black)  earl  of  Ormond,  was  appointed  Lieutenant-General. 

*  One  of  the  chief  causes  why  the  Anglo-Irish  of  the  Pale  did  not  rise 
against  Ei.zabeth  was,  their  distrust  and  national  hatred  of  the  Irish.  They 
were,  in  every  respect,  except  religion,  Englishmen,  living  west  of  the 
Irish  sea,  un-Irish  in  prejudices  and  feelings  as  thoroughly  as  any  Orange 
colonists  since  1688.  The  success  of  the  native  Irish  and  degenerate  En- 
glish would  be  regarded  by  the  Pale  English  as  a  national  defeat. — Rev.  M» 
Kelly,  p.  144,  O'Sullivan's  Catholic  History. 

b  Pet.  Lombard,  ibidem,  p.  398. 
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They  proposed  terms  of  peace  to  O'Neill,  which  he  disdain- 
fully rejected.  After  sending  to  his  ally,  O'Moore  of  Leix, 
A  D  1,500  chosen  men,  who  under  their  chief  Brian-Kiach  O'Moore 
1598*.  subdued  <5,000  English,  J, 500  of  whom  he  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  took  the  castle  of  Portelaise,  O'Neill  with 
all  his  troops  laid  siege  to  the  fort  of  Portmor  or  Blaokwater. 
Marshal  Bagnall,  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  came  to  relieve 
the  fort.  He  fell  in  with  O'Neill  at  a  place  called  Beol-an-ath- 
Buiclhe,  ( Bagul-an-a-bwee.)  A  bloody  engagement  com- 
menced. Bagnal  lost  24>  officers  and  2,000  men  killed  on  the 
spot.  This  victory  cost  O'Neill  200  men  killed  and  t)00 
wounded.  He  became  master  of  12,000  pieces  of  gold,  34> 
stand  of  colors,  the  warlike  stores,  instruments  of  war,  and 
artillery  of  the  enemy.  O'Neill's  repeated  victories  filled  the 
Catholics  with  universal  joy.  They  looked  upon  him  as  the 
liberator  of  his  country,  the  assertor  of  their  freedom,  and  the 
protector  of  the  Irish  nobles  who  were  persecuted  by  the  Saxons. 

The  English  officers  represented  to  her  majesty,  that  unless 
they  were  speedily  relieved,  they  could  not  carry  on  offensive 
war,  much  less  defend  themselves  in  Ireland.  Bingham,  the  late 
governorof  Connaught,  remarkable  for  his  cruelty,  was  sent  over 
with  2,000  foot  and  100  horse,  but  he  died  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Dublin. 

Owen  MacRory  Og  O'Moore,  at  the  head  of  800  infantry 
and  some  horse,  joined  by  Raymund  Burke,  baron  of  Leitrim, 
Dermod  O'Connor  and  his  brothers,  and  Richard  Tyrrell  of 
Pertullagh,  set  out  to  Munster,  where  they  revived  the  fallen 
courage  of  the  Catholics,  and  gave  great  alarm  to  Thomas 
Norris,  the  governorof  the  province  ;  he  attempted  to  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  the  province,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Cork, 
where  he  disgracefully  concealed  himself,  while  the  war  of  the 
confederates  was  blazing  in  the  province.  Norris,  to  retrieve 
his  humbled  pride,   mustering  all  his  forces,  amounting  to 
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2,500  men,  inarched  to  Kihnallock  in  order  to  draw  from  the 
garrison  the  veteran  troops,  and  replace  theui  by  new  ones. 
After  effecting  his  purpose,  he  was  attacked  at  Ardskea  by  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  James,  son  of  Thomas  Roe  Fitzgerald,  Hie- 
hard  Tyrrell  and  others,3  and  with  the  loss  of  several  of  his  men, 
he  escaped  to  Kilmallock.  Norris  undertook  another  expe- 
dition against  Roche,  Viscount  Fermoy ;  the  latter  supported 
by  his  allies,  after  12  days  skirmishing,  defeated  Norris,  who 
lost  200  of  his  troops  at  Monaster-iia-mona.  A  young  man, 
named  John  Burke,  in  the  army  of  Thomas  Burke,  brother  to 
the  Baron  of  Castleconnell,  gave  Norris  a  mortal  blow  with  his 
lance,  of  which  wound  he  died  a  few  days  after  at  Mallow. 
Clifford,  governor  of  Connought,  at  this  time,  prepared  an 
expedition  against  O'Donnell.  He  was  joined  by  O'Connor 
Sligo  (who  was  restored  to  his  patrimony  .by  Elizabeth),  the  earls 
of  Thomond  &c.  Clanricard,  and  Morrogh  O'Brien,  baron  of 
Inchiquin.  He  intended  a  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Ballyshannon. 
The  castle  was  vigorously  attacked,  and  as  nobly  defended  by 

a  Fitzmaurice  Fitzgerald,  baron  of  Lixnaw  ;  William  Fitzgerald,  Knight 
of  Kerry,  and  lord  of  Rafmnan ;  Edmond  Fitzgerald,  knight  of  Glinn,  or 
of  the  valley ;  Sir  Edmood  Fitzgerald,  called  the  White  Knight,  with  other 
branches  of  that  illustrious  family  ;  Dermot,  and  Donagh  Mac  Carthy, 
(rivals  for  the  principality  of  Duhallows),  Daniel,  son  of  the  Mac  Carthy 
Mor.  Patrick  Condon,  O'Donoghue  Mor  of  Onaghty,  The  O'Donoghue 
Glinn,  Roche  (Viscount  Fermoy),  Butler,  Viscount  Mountgarret,  husband 
of  the  daughter  of  The  O'Neill,  Thomas,  baron  of  Cahir,  The  O'Sullivan, 
O'Driscolis,  O'Donovans,  O'Mahonys  of  Carberry.  The  head  of  the  Mun- 
ster  Confederates  at  this  time  was  Thomas  Roe  Fitzgerald,  recognised  as 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  He  was  brother  of  Garret,  the  late  Earl;  but 
James,  for  sixteen  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  son  of  Garret, 
was  the  rightful  heir  of  Garret,  and  therefore  the  real  Earl  of  Desmond. 
After  the  death  of  Thomas  Roe,  the  people  called  his  son,  James  the  Earl 
of  Desmond,  as  the  other  James,  who  was  cousin-german  of  Thomas,  was 
so  long  absent  Mac  Geoghegan  (vol.  3,  p  525)  states  that  these  chiefs 
were  animated  not  solely  by  a  motive  of  upholding  Catholicity,  but  that 
English  tyranny  left  them  no  alternative  but  to  arm  against  the  common 
enemy. 
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the  besieged,  till  O'Donnell  gave  the  alarm  that  O'Rourke,  on 
one  side,  and  O'Neill  on  the  other,  were  marchirig  to  relieve 
the  castle.  So  precipitate  was  the  retreat  of  Clifford,  that  he 
lost  300  men  in  killed  and  drowned,  while  crossing  the  river 
Erne.  O'Donnell  sword  in  hand,  invaded  the  estates  of  Clan- 
rickard,  scaled  the  walls  of  Athenry,  sworded  the  garrison,  and 

A.d.    devastated  the  lands  of  the  baron  of  Inchiquin,  Torlogh 

1599.   O'Brien,  and  the  O'Shaughnessys. 

In  the  meantime,  O'Neill  despatched  his  brother  Conn,  at 
the  head  of  3,000  troops,  to  his  allies  in  Munster.  Conn 
opening  away  with  his  sword  through  the  enemy  who  disputed 
his  passage,  left  2,000  of  them  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Elizabeth,  viewing  with  alarm  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in 
Ireland,  the  revolt  becoming  so  general,  seeing  herself  on  the 
eve  of  losing  all  her  authority  in  that  country,  consulted  her 
councillors  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant. 
The  lot  fell  on  Robert  D'Evereux,  Earl  of  Essex.  He,  in- 
vested with  every  prerogative  that  a  subject  could  enjoy,  arrived 
in  Dublin,  with  an  army  of  1700  foot,  and  1300  horse.  His 
first  act  of  jurisdiction  was  to  publish  a  proclamation  in  the 
Queen's  name,  excluding  the  ancient  Irish  from  all  hopes  of 
pardon.*  He  next  divided  his  forces  ;  300  foot  and  500  horse, 
he  gave  to  Henry  Harrington,  in  order  to  check  the  confeder- 
ates in  Leinster ;  3,000  men  he  sent  to  Clifford,  the  governor  of 
Connaught,  for  the  same  purpose.  With  the  rest  of  his  army 
he  set  out  for  Munster.  On  his  route  through  Leinster  he 
found  a  formidable  opponent  in  Owen  0' Moore,  under  whose 
strong  sword  several  of  his  men  fell  at  a  place  called  Bearna- 
na-Glete  for  Pass  of  Plumes.)  Essex  laid  siege  to  the  castle 
of  Cahir,on  the  river  Suir,  and  took  it,  after  a  vigorous  defence 
bv  James  Butler,  brother  of  the  baron  of  Cahir.  He  after  that 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Askeaton,  and  on  his  return,  was 

a  Peter  Lombard,  ib  dem,  p.  413. 
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attacked  by  Daniel  McCarthy  Mor  and  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
at  Baile-in-Finitere.  The  action  was  bloody,  and  well  sus- 
tained on  both  sides;  a  great  number  of  the  English  were  put 
to  the  sword,  and  Henry  Norris,  one  of  the  leaders,  was  found 
among  the  slain.  Meanwhile  the  O'Moores  of  Leix  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  General  Harrington  ;  the  latter  lost 
1,200,  of  whom  was  Adam  Loftus,  son  of  the  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Essex,  finding  his  forces  diminished,  and  having  left  Munster, 
without  performing  one  deed  worthy  of  a  man  of  reputation, 
ordered  James  Butler  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  the  castle  of 
Cahir.3  He,  shortly  after,  communicated  to  the  queen  the  stateof 
affairs  in  Ireland,  and  laid  down  a  plan  whereby  to  prevent  the 
probable  loss  of  the  inland.  His  plan  was,  thatthe  priests  should 
be  expelled,  strong  garrisons  maintained,  and  the  people  deprived 
of  all  means  of  subsistence.  Essex  now  turned  his  thoughts  to- 
wardsUlster,  and  gave  orders  to  Clifford,  governor  of  Connaught, 
to  proceed  against  its  frontiers.  Captain  Clifford,  therefore,  assem- 
bled his  army  at  Athlone,  to  the  number  of  2,500,  and  his  Irish 
auxiliaries,  headed  by  O'Conor  Don,  Maolmor  Mac  Sweeny  of 
Tueth,  and  Richard  Burke,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard. 

Clifford,  having  arranged  his  army,  set  out  for  Boyle,  in ' 
order  to  rebuild  the  castle  of  Sligo,  which  was  destroyed  by 
O'Donnell,  and  to  give  O'Donnell  battle  if  he  prevented  its 
reconstruction.  O'Donnell,  aware  of  Clifford's  intention,  placed 
a  strong  garrison  in  Sligo,  and  advanced  with  his  forces  to  the 
Curlew  mountain,  through  which  Clifford  was  to  pass  into 
Sligo.  He  took  possession  of  the  defile  that  he  might  intercept 
Clifford's  passage.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  being  the  14th  of  August,  1600.  He  prepared 
his  army  by  a  fast  for  the  devotion  of  the  next  day,  in  order  to 


a  Cox,  Hist,  of  Ireland. 
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implore  the  intercession  of  the  Mother  of  God  in  so  holy  a 
cause.  Scarce  were  the  devotions  ended  when  the  English 
appeared,  and  the  war  cry  was  raised,  the  carnage  proceeded, 
the  work  of  death  continued  for  a  long  time,  until  the  appear- 
ance of  O'Rourke  with  a  body  of  infantry,  turned  the  scale  of 
victory.  So  great  was  the  terror  of  the  English,  that  the  route 
became  general,  and  1400  of  them  were  killed  with  Clifford  ; 
and  Henry  Katcliffe,  an  English  nobleman,  was  found  among  the 
slain.  140  of  the  Catholic  army  fell  or  were  wounded,  and  the 
O'Donnell  became  master  of  a  vast  quantity  of  arms,  cannon, 
dress,  and  other  warlike  preparations.  O'Connor  Sligo  sur- 
rendered to  O'Donnell,  who  put  him  in  possession  of  his  de- 
mesne. Cox,  an  English  Protestant  historian,  states  that  if  the 
monastery  of  Boyle  in  which  the  enemy  sheltered  themselves, 
was  a  little  farther  away,  not  one  man  had  survived  to  give  an 
account  of  the  action.  Such  was  the  daring  conduct  of  the 
few  badly  armed  forces  of  O'Donnell.  Several  writers  record 
this  signal  victory  of  the  few  over  the  thousands  of  fully  armed 
and  regularly  disciplined  English.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  much 
disconcerted  by  Clifford's  defeat,  with  a  fresh  reinforcement 
proceeded  to  the  frontiers  of  Ulster.  O'Neill,  aware  of  his  in- 
tentions, marched  to  meet  him  to  the  town  of  Louth.  The  vice- 
roy proposed  terms  of  peace/  which  O'Neill  would  not  accept 
unlessonthefollowing  conditions, — first,"  that  there  should  be  no 
religion  in  Ireland,  but  the  Catholic; "  second,  "  that  the  church 
properties  should  be  restored  to  the  church  third,  "that  pro- 
perties should  be  restored  to  their  rightful  owners,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  the  usurpers/1  Essex,  though  displeased  with  the 
answer,  earnestly  solicited  an  interview  with  O'Neill,  tie  re- 
minded him  of  the  ancient  friendship  that  existed  between 
O'Neill  and  his  father,  and  that  he  ought  to  feel  some  sympathy 
for  his  son.  O'Neill,  moved  by  these  expressions,  consented  to 

a  Petrus  Lombard,  p.  420. 
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truce  of  six  weeks;  that  was  the  woful  truce  to  Ireland.  After 
some  mutual  compliments  had  passed  between  them,3  Essex 
took  leave  of  the  Prince  of  Tyrone,  and  proceeded  to  Dublin, 
where  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Queen,  reproaching  him 
for  his  pusillanimity.  Mortified  at  this,  having  placed  the 
government  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Adam  Loftus,  the  chan  - 
cellor,  and  George  Carew,  treasurer  of  war,  he  departed  for 
London,  where  he  was  coldly  received  by  the  queen.  He  was* 
afterwards,  detained  in  prison,b  and  beheaded  through  the  in- 
fluence of  one  of  Elizabeth's  chief  favorites.  In  the  meantime, 
two  ships,  laden  with  warlike  stores,  arrived  from  Spain,  and 
shortly  after,  Philip  III.,  successor  to  Philip  II. ,  sent  over  two 
legates,  Mathew  de  Yiedo,  whom  the  Pope  appointed  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  Don  Martin-de-la-Cerda,  a  Spanish  Knight. 
These  had  power  to  grant  indulgences  to  the  Irish, who  fought 
in  defence  of  their  religion,  and  had  a  present  of  the  rarest 
plumes  for  ONeill,  prince  of  Tyrone. 

Tyrone,  encouraged  by  this  assistance,  marched  at  the  head 
of  700  men  to  Munster,  for  the  purpose  of  •soliciting,  the  aid 
of  the  chiefs  of  that  province  against  the  enemies  of  God,  their 
religion,  and  their  country.  Some  he  gained  over  by  his 
powerful  reasoning,  and  by  severity  others,  whose  replies 
highly  displeased  him,  as  he  deemed  their  policy  injurious  to 
religion.  During  O'Neill's  stay  in  Munster.  Hugh  Maguire, 
commander  of  the  cavalry,  with  only  two  attendants,  Edmund 
Mac  Caffry,  his  standard-bearer,  and  a  priest,  having  gone  out  of 
the  camp  to  take  an  airing,  fell  in  with  St.  Leger,  President  of 
Munster,  at  the  head  of  60  cavalry.  Maguire  rashly  forced  his 
way  through  the  enemy  to  the  commander,  who  shot  him  through 
the  body.  The  former  instantaneously  pierced  St.  Leger's  head 
through  his  helmet  with  his  lance.  This  happened  near  Cork. 
Both  generals  died  of  their  wounds  a  few  days  after*  O'Neill, 

*  Petrus  Lombard,  p.  421.  b  Ibidem,  p.  434. 
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having  reinforced  the  garrisons  with  veteran  troops,  visited 
Leinster,  and  left  fresli  troops  with  O'Moore  of  Leix.  He  then 
advanced  towards  Ulster,  where  he  arrived  safely,  crowned  with 
laurels. 

Charles"  Blount,  baron  of  Mountjoy,  succeeded  Essex  as 
viceroy,  and  Sir  George  Carew  was  made  President  of  Minister.3 
The  latter,  being  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Thomond,  Lord 
Audley,  and  Captains  Harvey,  Brown,  Dillon,  and  others,  with 
a  force  of  700  foot  and  100  horse,  on  his  way  to  Munster, 
visited  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  who  proposed  to  meet  Owen,  son 
of  Rory  O'Moore,  in  conference  at  a  place,  called  Corunduff, 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.    The  President  and  his  attendants 
accompanied  Ormond  to  the  place  of  meeting,  where  he  opened 
the  conference  by  abusing  the  Pope  and  the  church  of  Eome.b 
O'Moore  would  not  listen  to  this  tirade  of  abuse  against  a 
church,  in  defence  of  which  he  was  resolved  to  shed  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood.    He  dragged  him  from  his  horse  and  made 
him  prisoner.    The  Earl  of  Thomond  and  the  President,  who 
ran  to  his  assistance,  owed  their  safety  to  the  swiftness  of  their 
horses,  and  were  the  heralds  to  the  Countess  of  Ormond  of  the 
capture  of  her  husband.    In  the  meantime,  O'Connor-Ealy,  at 
the  head  of  100  soldiers,  took  the  castle  of  Knock-Cruaghan,c 
commanded  by  Thomas  Moor  and  Gifford — both  Englishmen — 
and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.    Meanwhile,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Tyrone,  a  bull  arrived  in  Ireland  from  Pope 
Clement  YIIL,  granting  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  who  aided 
that  earl  in  his  defence  of  the  old  faith,  all  the  indulgences 
which  the  Homan  Pontiffs  were  accustomed  to  bestow  on  those 
who  fought  against  the  Turks  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.d 
Mountjoy,  the  viceroy,  after  receiving  fresh  reinforcements 
from  England,  proposed  terms  of  peace  to  O'Neill,  who  scorned 
his  overtures,  as  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  promises  of  the 
*  Pacat  Hib.  ,c.  1,  p.  6.  b  Hist.  Cath.  c.  8.  e  lb.   d  Cam.  Eliz.  ad  an.  1600. 
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English.  Mountjoy,  finding  the  prince  of  Tyrone  deaf  to  his 
proposals,  resolved  to  harass  him  by  sea  and  land.  For  this 
purpose  he  ordered  a  fleet  of  67  ships,  with  5,000  infantry 
and  300  horse  on  board,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry 
Docwra,  to  take  possession  of  Lough  Eoyle,  between  Donegal 
and  Derry,  in  Ulster,  O'Neill,  being  informed  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  viceroy,  determined  that  O'Donnell  should  oppose 
the  attempts  of  the  garrison  of  Lough  Eoyle,  while  himself 
would  march  against  Mountjoy.  A  party  of  English,  who  were 
guarding  their  baggage,  being  attacked  and  killed  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  Catholic  army,  gave  the  deputy  such  alarm  that 
he  returned  to  Dublin,  and  proceeded  to  Kilkenny  to  visit  the 
Earl  of  Ormoncl,  who  was  released  from  prison  through  Tyrone's 
interference.  He  thence  advanced  to  Leix,  at  the  head  of  some 
troops,  and  as  he  was  cutting  down  the  corn  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  deprive  them  of  subsistence  for  the  following  winter,  he  was 
-vigorously  opposed  by  the  Catholics,  and,  with  difficulty, 
escaped  through  a  neighbouring  bog.  This  victory  of  the 
Catholics  was  very  dearly  purchased,  for  they  lost  Owen 
O'Moore,  a  nobleman,  illustrious  by  birth,  and  the  very  soul  of 
the  confederacy  in  Leinster.  His  death  produced  the  greatest 
consternation  through  the  leaders  of  that  province.  With  him 
fell  the  independence  of  Leinster,  which  it  has  never  since  been 
able  to  recover. 

Meanwhile,  O'Donnell  watched  the  movements  of  the  gar- 
risons of  Lough  Foyie,  and  O'Neill  having  surprised  1500  of 
their  men,  who  were  foraging,  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  The 
English,  omitting  nothing  that  could  cause  disaffection  among 
the  Irish,  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  the  most  abject 
wretchedness,  by  destroying  their  crops  and  their  flocks,  rob- 
bing them  of  their  gold  and  silver,  and  substituting  for  it  a 
base  copper  coin,  which  very  soon  lost  its  value.  The  consider- 
able force  of  3,000  infantry  and  150  cavalry  at  the  command 
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of  the  President,  Carew,  for  carrying  on  the  war,  gave  great 
alarm  to  some  of  the  Catholic  nobles  of  the  province.  Dreading, 
as  Ware  says,  the  consequences,  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
submit.  Among  the  number  were,  Thomas,  natural  son  of 
Sir  James  Fitzgerald,  Lord  of  Desie  ;  Thomas  Power,  a  relative 
of  Lord  Power's;  Lord  Barry,  Condon,  Barret,  &c.  Florence 
Mac  Cartlry,  prince  of  Carbery,  after  vigorously  attacking  and 
putting  to  flight  Captain  Flower,  at  the  head  of  1300  soldiers, 
was  warmly  solicited  by  Carew,  the  President,  and  the  Earl  of 
Thomond,  to  surrender  himself.  This  he  declined,  unless  on  the 
following  terms,  from  which  the  President  withheld  his  as- 
sent : — 1st.,  that  he  should  get  the  patrimony  of  his  father-in- 
law,  the  Earl  of  Glencar;  2nd.,  that  he  should  get  the  title  of 
the  Mac  Carthy  Mor  or  Earl  of  Glencar ;  and  lastly,  that  he 
should  have  300  soldiers  for  his  defence.  Carew,  having 
entered  the  district  of  Clanwilliam,  compelled  John  and  Theo- 
bald Burke  to  surrender.  After  this  he  sent  300  soldiers  to 
invade  the  patrimony  of  the  O'Maol  Kyans,in  Munster,  which 
they  pillaged  and  burned,  and  committed  unheard-of  cruelties 
on  the  natives.  This  being  done,  and  having  plnced  garrisons 
in  the  castles  of  Kilmallock,  Askeaton,  and  Likadovni,  he 
returned  with  his  army  to  Limerick.  James  Fitz-Thomas, 
Earl  of  Desmond,  was  betrayed  by  some  of  his  own  soldiers 
into  the  hands  of  the  President,  who  confined  him  under  a 
strong  guard  in  the  castle  of  Conillo  ;  he  was,  shortly  after, 
rescued  from  his  imprisonment  by  Fitzmaurice,  baron  of  Lix- 
naw,  Dermod  Mac  Carthy  Eiagh,  the  Knight  of  Kerry, 
William  Burke,  Bernard  O'Kelly,  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
confederacy,  at  the  head  of  100  men. 

O'Donnell,  after  being  successful  in  his  skirmishes  with  the 
English  in  Ulster,  determined  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor 
of  Munster.  To  effect  this,  he  left  the  defence  of  Tyrconnell, 
to  John  O'Dogherty,  Prince  of^lnnishowen,  Nial  Garv  O'Don- 
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nell,  and  Daniel  O'Gallagher.  This  being  arranged  he  marched 
through  Connaught  to  Thornond",  and  carried  away  booty  from 
the  country  as  far  as  Loophead  in  Clare,  without  meeting  any  dis- 
aster,3 though  Captain  Flower,  at  the  head  of  800  infantry 
and  60  cavalry  were  sent  to  repel  him. 

O'Donnell,  on  his  return  to  Ulster,  found  a  serious  change 
in  his  own  affairs.  The  Lieutenant  of  General  Docwra  was 
killed  by  O'Dogherty,  Arthur  O'Neill  followed  the  policy  of 
His  father,  Tirlogh  Linogh,  and  declared  for  the  English,  and 
Nial  Garv  O'Donnell,  ambitious  to  obtain  the  title  of  The 
O'Donnell,  revolted  from  the  Catholic  army.b  This  traitor, 
having  collected  all  his  adherents,  and  some  of  the  English 
soldiers,  seized  on  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  Donegal,  drove 
out  the  friars,  and  made  an  arsenal  of  the  house,  in  order  to 
hold  out  against  the  rightful  O'Donnell.  The  fortress  after 
being  besieged  for  three  months  by  Hugh  O'Donnell,  took  fire; 
1,000  men  perished  by  the  flames  and  the  swords  of  the  as- 
sailants. Among  those  who  perished  was  Conn  O'Donnell, 
brother  of  Nial  Garv.  The  O'Donnell  (Hugh)  proceeded  then 
to  Connaught,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the  Earl  of  Clan- 
rickard,  at  the  head  of  an  English  army,  but  with  very  little 
success.  In  the  meantime,  Mountjoy,  the  viceroy,  advancing 
at  the  head  of  6,000  men  to  Ulster,  O'Neill  was  prepared  to 
receive  him  ;  both  armies  joined  in  battle  at  Dundalk  and 
Carlingford.  Both  engagements  proved  fatal  to  the  English, 
who  lost  4,000  men.  Mountjoy,  being  dangerously  wounded, 
was  carried  to  Newry,  to  have  his  wounds  dressed.  After 
this,  a  proclamation  was  issued  offering  a  reward  of  £1,000 
for  the  head  of  O'Neill,  or  £2,000  to  any  person  who  would 
deliver  him  up  alive. 

Meanwhile,  the  president  became  master  of  the  castles  of 
Croom  and  Glynn,  and  despatched  a  party  under  the  corn- 
a  Hist.  Cath.  c.  5.         b  Hist.  Catb.  Hib.  ibidem. 
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mand  of  Maurice  Stack/  who  surprised  the  castle  of  Liscahan, 
and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword ;  he  then  reinforced  the  gar- 
risons of  Askeaton  and  Kilmallock,  and  returned  to  Limerick. 
The  President  immediately  after  proceeded  to  Carrigafoyle,  and 
despatched  Sir  Charles  Wilmot,  with  600  infantry  and  50 
horse,  on  an  expedition  to  Clan  morris.  He  took  the  castles 
of  Lixnaw,  and  Rathowen  by  surprise,-  and  returned  victorious  to 
Carrigafoyle.  Patrick  Fizmaurice,  a  zealous  champion  of  the 
Catholic  cause,b  died  at  this  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Thomas,  who  married  Honora,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Thomond. 

The  Earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  interim,  having  destroyed 
Castle  Island,  and  several  strong  forts  in  Kerry,  fearing  the 
English  would  possess  them,  was  attacked  by  Sir  George 
Thornton,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  with  several  experienced 
officers.  Desmond  fought  bravely,  but  was  defeated  with  a 
loss  of  200  men,  and  Teague  and  Hugh  O'Kelly  were  found 
among  the  slain,  and  their  heads  sent  the  next  day  to  the  pre- 
sident. Desmond,  after  his  defeat,  returned  to  the  country  of 
Ormond,  with  Dermod  MacCarthy,  Bishop  of  Cork.  When 
Desmond  was  overthrown,  Fitzmaurice,  John  Fitzthomas, 
brother  to  the  earl,  Peter  Lacy,  and  other  leaders,  proceeded  to 
Ulster  to  join  O'Neill.0  Many  more  of  the  noblemen  having 
submitted  to  Mountjoy,  surrendered  their  castles.  At  this 
time,  James,  son  of  Garret,  the  last  earl,  who  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  London,  was  sent  over  to 
Ireland,  with  the  empty  title  of  "  Earl  of  Desmond."  On  his 
arrival  he  visited  the  county  of  Limerick,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  acclamation  of  the  people,  who  looked  upon  him  as 
the  successor  of  the  champion  of  their  religion  and  their 
country.  However,  being  seen  coming  out  of  a  Protestant 
church  in  Kilmallock,  he  was  assailed  with  the  imprecations  and 
insults  of  that  people  who  almost  worshipped  him  the  day  before.* 

a  Pacata  Hib.  ibid.,  c.  10.    b  Ibid.,  c.  13.    c  Cox's  Hist,  of  Irel.,  p.  435. 
*  His  appearance  in  Desmond  was  to  win  over  the  people  to  the  Queen  : 
having  failed,  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  died. 
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In  the  meantime,  Mountjoy  carried  away  the  wife,  and  eldest 
son  of  Felim  O'Byrne,  as  prisoners,  and  pillaged  and  burned 
the  country  as  he  passed;  having  visited  the  garrisons  of  Trim, 
Mullingar,  Athlone,  and  Drogheda,  he  proceeded  to  Dublin. 
By  an  order  from  the  queen,  he  conferred  the  principality  of 
Tyrconnel  rn  Nial  Garv,  and  that  of  Fermanagh  on  Connor 
Roe  MacGuire,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lawful  princes.  These 
were  called  the  fi  Queen's  O'Donnell,"  and  the  "  Queen's  Mac 
Guire,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the  lawful  chiefs  who  remained 
true  to  Ireland.   At  this  time,  Dermod  O'Connor,  a  noble  scion 
of  the  Royal  family  of  Connaught,  on  his  way  to  Munster,  to  visit 
his  brother-in-law,  the  young  Earl  of  Desmond,3  was  killed  by 
Theobald  Burke,  na-lung,  and  his  head  cut  off  without  any 
form  of  trial.    This  act  of  hostility  drew  on  Burke  the  cen- 
sures of  his  friends,  and  rendered  him  detested  by  the  people. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  REIGN  OF  ELIZABETH  CONTINUED. 
The  Catholics  of  Ireland,  at  this  time,  made  a  most  noble 
stand  in  defence  of  their  religion  and  country,  against  the 
160i]  English,  and  some  domestic  enemies,  who  declared  in  favor  of 
the  Queen.  The  King  of  Spain,  not  forgetful  of  his  promise 
to  O'Neill,  sent  over  to  Ireland  Don  Martin-Lerda,  with  two 
vessels,  laden  with  ammunition  and  other  necessaries  for  war.b 
The  earl  of  Clanrickard,  previously  attached  to  the  Queen's 
interest,  began  now  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  confederates. 
The  English  court,  dreading  an  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the 
Spaniards,  thought  it  prudent  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  to 
all  the  nobles,  who  would  submit  to  the  president,  except  to 
James,  son  of  Thomas  Roe  Fitzgerald,  titular  earl  of  Desmond, 
his  brother  John,  Peter  Lacy,  Thomas  Fitzmaurice,  the 
0'Moores,andtheO'Conors  Faly.  In  the  meantime,  Docwra,the 

Pacata  Hib.,  c.  17.  b  Pet.  Lom.  ibidem,  p.  452 
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governor  of  Lougti  Foyle>  seized  possession  of  Inuishowen,  and 
joined  by  Niall  Garv,  pillaged  the  country  all  around.  The 
Viceroy,  Mountjoy,  at  the  head  of  his  forces  marched  to  Ulster, 
and  after  taking  some  castles,  despatched  Sir  Henry  Davers, 
to  possess  the  abbey  of  Armagh,  and  place  a  garrison  in  it. 
He  failed  in  his  attempt,  but  it  was  captured  by  Mountjoy, 
who  placed  in  it  750  foot  and  100  horse.     These  perpetrated 
dreadful  acts  on  the  inhabitants.*1     The  Viceroy  ordered  Sir 
Christopher  St.  Laurence's  regiment  to  Benburb,  where  it  was 
attacked  by  the  advanced  guard  of  O'Neill,  who  lost  200  men 
in  the  fight,  and  the  English  J  00,  according  to  Cox.  Some 
days  after,  the  Irish  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  to 
attack  it,  but  their  flank  being  set  on  by  400  English,  several 
of  them  fell.    Among  these  were  Peter  Lacey,  Lord  of  Bruff, 
one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  Catholicity,  during  the 
A>-rj>  troubles  of  Ireland,  and  one,  whose  memory  should  be  ever 
1601.         to  the  Irish  church. 

The  Catholic  cause  suffered  much  at  this  time  by  the  arrest 
of  many  of  the  confederate  chiefs.  Of  these  were  James,  son 
of  Thomas  Eitzgerald,  alluded  to  above.  He  was  betrayed 
by  Fitzgibbon,b  chief  of  the  Clangibbons,  who,  for  this  act  of 
treachery,  received  1,000  pounds  from  Carevv.  Florence  Mac 
Carthy  Morwas  taken  in  Cork.  They  were  sent  under  a  strong 
guard  to  the  tower  of  London,  where  Desmond  died.  James,  the 
real  earl  of  Desmond,  son  of  Garret,  repaired  to  England, 
shortly  after,  where  he  died.  Thus  ended  the  illustrious  house 
of  Desmond  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
The  President  Carew  issued  a  circular  letter  to  Dermod  and 
Teague  MacCarthy,  and  Maolmo  O'Mahon,  on  pretence  of  at- 
tending the  assizes  at  Cork.c  On  their  appearance,  they  were 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  Lord  Plunket  of  Dunsany, 
at  this  time,  was  driving  away  1,600  head  of  cattle  from  the 

»  Cox's  Hist,  of  Irel.,  p.  438.   b  Relat.  Gerald,  c.  28.   e  Pacata  Hib.,  c.  7. 
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estates  of  MacMahou,  who  having  pursued  him  with  140 
men,  deprived  him  of  his  booty ;  fifty  men  were  lost  on  both 
sides.  Ireland  was  now  exhausted,  having  sustained  the 
burden  of  the  war  for  many  years,  without  any  foreign  aid. 
Munster  lost  its  leaders,  Leinster  was  broken  down  from  con- 
tinual devastations,  Connaught  could  not  attempt  anything, 
and  the  forces  of  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  were  too  few  to 
stand  against  the  English  and  the  unfaithful  sons  of  Ireland. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  when  Don  John  De 
Aquila,  sent  by  Philip  III.,  king  of  Spain,  arrived  in  Kinsale. 
He  had  but  2,500  men  on  landing,  after  leaving  seven  of  his 
ships  laden  with  artillery  and  other  warlike  stores,  under  the 
command  of  Don  Petro  de  Zubiaur,  who  took  shelter  in  Cor- 
unna  in  Gallicia.  The  Spanish  general  took  Kinsale  and  gar- 
risoned two  castles  al  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  called 
Caslan-na-Park,  and  Binncharrain.  He  found  none  of  the 
Munster  chiefs  to  assist  him  on  this  important  occasion,  except 
the  O'Sullivan,  prince  of  Bere,  who  promised  to  furnish  him 
with  a  thousand  armed  men.  The  Spanish  general,  and  Fra 
Mathee,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  wrote  to  the  princes  of  Ulster 
to  come  to  their  assistance  in  forced  marches. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  viceroy,  having  collected  his  forces 
from  Ulster,  Leinster  and  Connaught,  to  the  number  of  8,000 
men,  laid  siege  to  Caslan-na-Park  and  Binncharrain,  which 
surrendered  after  two  months  siege,  and  a  small  squadron 
of  ten  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Richard  Levison, 
.  were  incessantly  pouring  broadsides  into  the  town.  Still 
the  siege  of  Kinsale  lasted  three  months,  though  defended 
only  by  a  handful  of  Spaniards,  who  fought  valiantly  during 
the  day,  and  defended  the  walls  of  the  town  by  night.3  Mean- 
while, Don-Pedro-Zubiaur,  with  his  seven  vessels,  arrived 
in  Castle-Haven,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  the 
O'Driscolls.  On  the  news  of  their  arrival,  the  English  admiral, 
a  O'Sullivan's  History  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  siege  of  Kinsale. 
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Levison,  with  six  ships,  proceeded  to  engage  them.  After 
an  engagement,  repeated  two  days  with  the  Spaniards,  he  re- 
turned to  Kinsale,  with  a  loss  of  575  men,  vainly  boasting  of 
his  successful  expedition.     The  O'Sullivan  Bere,  in  order  to 
convince  the  Spaniards  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Irish,  gave  them 
his  castles,  in  which  Don  John  issued  orders  to  place  the  700 
Spaniards  that  arrived  at  Castlehaven.     The  castles  were, 
Castlehaven,  Donneshed,  at  Baltimore,  Donnelong,  in  the 
island  of  Inisherkan,  and  Dunboy,  which  protected  the  harbor 
of  Berehaven.  The  princes  of  Ulster,  O'Neill,  and  O'Donnell, 
not  forgetting  their  promises  to  the  Spanish  general,  arrived  in 
the  County  of  Cork  on  the  eighth  of  December,  with  their 
united  forces,  amounting  to  6,000  Irish  soldiers.  Their  inten- 
tion was,  not  to  attack  the  English,  who  were  16,000  strong, 
but  to  throw  in  succor  to  the  Spaniards.      O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell,  after  various  skirmishing  with  the  English,  and  not 
succeeding  in  their  plan,  gave  up  the  campaign,  as  it  was  ad- 
vanced in  the  season,  waiting  for  a  more  favorable  opportunity. 
O'Neill  returned  to  Ulster  with  a  loss  of  200  men,  and 
O'Donnell  gave  the  command  ol  his  army  to  Roderick,  his 
brother,  who  marched  to  Tyrconnel.    He  embarked  himself 
for  Spain,  with  Redmond  Burke,  Hugh  Mostian,  and  archbishop 
Conry  of  Tuam,  and  other  noblemen.  On  his  landing,  he  was 
honorably  received  by  the  Count  de  Coracena,  the  archbishop 
of   Compostella,  and  his  Catholic  majesty,  who  gave  the 
necessary  orders  for  an  expedition  to  Ireland.    In  the  mean 
time,  the  Spanish  general,  Don  John,  though  having  his  gar- 
rison at  Kinsale,  furnished  with  2,500  men,  well  stockedawith 
provisions  and  other  warlike  stores,  proposed  terms  of  capitula- 
tion to  the  English  general,  who  anxiously  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, as  he  could  no  longer  sustain  the  siege,  having  only  six 
days'  provisions,  the  treasury  exhausted,  the  artillery  unfit  for 
effecting  a  breach,8  and  half  the  army,  consisting  of  16,000, 
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lost  both  by  disease  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Don  John 
gave  up  all  places  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  on  condition 
of  a  safe  transit  for  himself  and  his  forces  to  Spain.  For  a 
more  minute  account  of  this  man's  conduct,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  volume  I.  On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  he  was  arrested 
by  orders  of  the  king,  who  had,  already,  satisfactory  proofs  of 
his  dishonorable  treaty  with  the  English. 

The  Viceroy,  after  the  campaign  in  Munster,  set  out  for 
Dublin,  and  having  reviewed  the  English  troops,  put  them  in 
convenient  garrisons  till  the  next  expedition.  In  June  of  this 
year  he  marched  into  Ulster,  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Black- 
water,  and  erected  a  fort  which  he  called  Charlemont;  over 
it  he  placed  Captain  Caulfield  with  a  garrison  of  150  men. 
The  inhabitants  of  Dungannon,  on  the  approach  of  the  English, 
set  fire  to  the  town  and  castle  of  Tvrone.  O'Neill  having  re- 
solved to  act  on  the  defensive,  withdrew  to  Castle  Roe,  on  the 
river  Bann,  and  thence  to  Gleanneon  Kein,  near  Lough  Erne, 
where  he  had  nothing  to  dread  from  the  enemy.  The  only 
chiefs  who  remained  steadfastly  attached  to  the  cause  of  Tyrone, 
were  O'Rourke,  MacGuire,  and  Captain  Tyrrell.  The  Viceroy 
returned  to  Dublin,  confiding  the  affairs  of  Ulster  to  Docwra, 
Danvers,  and  Chichester,  the  latter  of  whom  exercised  his  com- 
mission so  cruelly,  that  famine  was  the  consequence — "children 
were  seen  feeding  on  the  entrails  of  their  mothers  who  died 
of  hunger/'  (as  Ware  relates) .  Daniel  O'Sullivan,  Prince  of  Bere, 
illustrious  for  his  virtues  and  his  birth,  was  still  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  league  in  Munster,  and  in  possession  of  the  castle  of 
Dunboy,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  Richard  MacGeoghe- 
gan,  of  the  noble  house  of  Moy-cashel,  with  120  men,  who  by 
their  gallant  defence  of  Dunboy,  well  merited  the  name  and  char- 
acter of  heroes.  The  President,  Carew,  with  5,000  land  forces 
and  marines  and  artillery  from  18  ships  of  war,8  after  making  some 
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A.D.  overtures  to  the  governor  of  the  castle,  which  were  scornfully 
1602.  rejected,  laid  siege  to  Dunboy,  and  raised  a  battery  of  five 
pieces  of  cannon  within  140  paces  of  the  place,  which  played 
incessantly  on  the  castle.  A  part  of  the  castle  having  now 
fallen,  an  attack  being  ordered,  the  assailants  were  vigorously 
repulsed  by  the  besieged  ;  after  repeated  attacks  they  gained 
the  hall  of  the  castle,  but  they  were  forced  to  abandon  it.  The 
English  artillery  continued  to  play  on  the  castle  from  five  in 
the  morning  until  one  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  fourth  assault 
was  directed.  The  Catholics,  at  length,  overwhelmed  by  the 
number  of  the  English,  roused  by  despair,  fought  with  des- 
peration until  night,  sometimes  in  the  hall,  the  cellars,  and  on 
the  stairs  ;  during  this  time  blood  was  copiously  shed  on  both 
sides.  The  Saxons,  being  not  yet  masters  of  the  castle,  pro- 
posed terms  of  peace  to  the  besieged.  Richard  MacGeoghegan,* 
the  governor,  though  mortally  wounded,  on  seeing  the  enemy 
enter  in  crowds,  seized  on  a  lighted  match,  and  made  an  effort 
to  fire  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  that  was  placed  near  him,  in 
order  to  blow  up  both  himself  and  the  enemy  rather  than  sur- 
render. He  preferred  to  die  fighting,  rather  than  surrender  to  a 
foe  without  honor.  The  garrison  was  composed  of  men  of  in- 
tegrity and  principle,  who  willingly  sacrificed  their  lives  in  de- 
fence of  their  religion  and  country.  The  English  themselves 
admit,  that  so  obstinate  a  defence  was  not  witnessed  within 
this  kingdom  ;b  O'Sullivan,  prince  of  Bere,  not  disheartened 
by  the  fall  of  Dunboy,c  being  joined  by  Captain  Tyrrell, 
marched,  at  the  head  of  1,000  men,  into  Muskerry,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  Carraig-na-Chori,  Duin-Dearaire, 
and  Macrumpe.  GlengarifFe,  a  wild  district  near  Bantry  bay, 
was  the  mountain  fastness  where  O'Sullivan  made  resistance 
against  his  merciless  pursuers ;  they  continued  to  make  incur- 
a  Facata  Hib*  p.  316.    b  Cox,  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  450.    c  Hist.  Cath.  c.  4. 
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X.d.  si°lls  i,lto  tne  district  of  Cork,  and  returned  laden  with  booty, 
1602*  as  the  Four  Masters  inform  us.  Cormac  MacCarthy,  though 
attached  to  the  English,  was  suspected  of  holding  secret 
meetings  with  O'Donnell,  O'Neill,  and  other  Irish  chiefs. 
Being  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Cork,  he,  however,  escaped 
and  attached  himself  to  O'Sullivan  Bere.  But  shortly  after, 
finding  his  castles,  Blarney,  Kilcree,  and  Macrumpe,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Saxons,  Muskerry  laid  waste,  and  his  wife  and 
sons  captured,  he  surrendered.  O'Sullivan,  when  he  heard  of 
the  submission  of  Mac  Carthy,  and  the  still  more  disastrous 
news,  the  death  of  O'Donnell  in  Spain,  and  finding  himself 
forsaken  by  his  faithful  allies,  Captain  Tyrrell  having  led  his  few 
troops  to  Connaught,  and  Wilmot,  the  English  captain,  having 
the  title  of  governor  of  Bere,  and  proclaming  pardon  in  the 
queen's  name  to  all  who  would  desert  O'Sullivan's  standard, 
set  out  with  O'Connor  Kerry,1  at  the  head  of  400  men,  to 
take  refuge  with  O'Neill,  prince  of  Tyrone.  On  his  route  to 
O'Bourke,  prince  of  Brefney,  whom  he  intended  to  visit,  he 
desperately  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy,  who  pursued  him 
in  every  quarter,  the  MacCarthys  of  Muskerry,  the  people  of 
DuhahW,  the  garrison  of  Slievelogher,  under  Captain  Buff, 
the  Barrys,  Fitzgibbons,  and  a  detachment  sent  by  the  Earl 
of  Ormond  to  check  his  progress ;  overcoming  all  the  difficulties, 
he  crossed  the  Shannon  at  Portumna,  in  boats  called  curraghs. 
Philip  O'Sullivan  gives  a  classic  account  of  the  O'Sullivan's 
manly  and  dauntless  courage  at  this  time.  It  is  given  at 
length  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  On  reviewing  his 
brave  little  army,  he  found  it  reduced  to  200  men;  on  this  occa- 
sion O'Mally  of  Mayo  was  drowned  in  the  passage  of  the  Shan- 
non. The  Prince  of  Bere  afterwards  encountered  at  Aughrim, 
Captain  Malby,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bourke,  brot  her  to  the  Earl  of 
Clanrickard  ;  Malby  fell  and  O'Sullivan  was  victorious.  After 
a  Hist.  Catn.,  c.  8. 
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this,  whilst  on  his  march,  he  experienced  great  dangers,  and 
having  with  heroic  fortitude,  surmounted  them  all,  he  arrived 
at  Brefni  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  O'Rourke*  who 
had  already  afforded  shelter  to  William  Bourke,  chief  of  the 
MacWilliams  of  Connaught,  and  to  MacGuire,  of  Fermanagh. 
MacGuire  and  O'Sullivan  determined  to  have  recourse  to 
O'Neill,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  renew  the  war 
against  the  common  enemy.  Having,  accordingly,  set  out  they 
forced  their  way  through  several  parts  on  the  banks  of  lake 
Erne ;  MacGuire  then  got  possession  of  Fermanagh, and  Donald 
O'Sullivan  having  made  his  way  to  the  shore,  sailed  to  Spain, 
where  he  was  created  Knight  of  St.  Iago,  by  Philip  III.  As 
far  as  we  could  ascertain  the  O'Connor-Kerry  went  to  Scotland, 
thence  to  England.  At  this  time,  Owen  MacEggan,  apostolic 
vicar  from  the  Pope,  and  elected  bishop  of  Ross  by  his 
Holiness,  was  shot  in  a  skirmish,  with  the  people  of  Carbery 
against  the  English.  Derrnod  MacCarty,  a  priest,  being  lied 
to  a  horse's  tail  was  dragged  through  the  city  of  Cork,  then 
hung  on  a  gibbet,  quartered,  his  entrails  torn  out  and  scattered 
through  the  streets,  because  he  refused  to  renounce  the  Catholic 
faith.  Mountjoy  meanwhile  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
approaching  dissolution  of  the  queen,  offered  a  general  amnesty 
to  O'Neill  and  his  allies,  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, and  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  estates,  on  condition 
that  they  would  lay  down  their  arms.  O'Neill,  looking  on  these 
A  D.  terms  as  most  favourable,  accepted  the  offer,  and  was  con- 
1603.  firmed  in  the  title  of  earl  of  Tyrone  by  James  I.,  and  Roderick 
O'Donnell,  brother  of  Hugh,  was  created  earl  of  Tyrconnell, 
while  the  faithless  Niall  Garv  was  left  to  content  himself  with 
the  title  of  baron  of  Dungannon.  Thus  ended  the  boasted  con- 
quest of  Ireland,  after  a  war  of  400  years,  while  England  was 
conquered  in  the  single  battle  of  Hastings  by  William  the 
Conqueror. 
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Elizabeth,  afflicted  with  melancholy  and  sadness,  and  aban- 
doned by  her  courtiers,  who  nocked  to  Scotland  to  adore  the  ri- 
sing sun*  died  the  24th  of  March,  aged  69  years,  44  of  which 
she  reigned;  she  possessed  great  talents,  and  was  well  learned  and 
bad  a  knowledge  of  several  languages,  but  her  talents  were  ob- 
scured by  the  perverseness  of  her  disposition.  She  was  a  com- 
pound of  ingratitude,  jealousy,  cruelty  and  duplicity,  of  which  her 
treatment  to  her  favorites  afford  ample  proofs.  Ireland  was  her 
difficulty,  which  afflicted  her  to  distraction  ;  she  had  constantly 
to  support  in  Ireland  an  army  of  20,000  men,  independent  of 
the  naval  armaments  connected  with  them,  and  to  support  a 
powerful  fleet  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  to  intercept  the  succors 
intended  for  Ireland.  The  expenses  of  the  wars  of  Elizabeth, 
with  the  Irish,  amounted  to  £300,000  a  year.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  why  she  should  be  distracted.  Her  court  was  a  theatre 
in  which  each  of  her  wily  ministers  played  his  part  with  skill. 
Her's  was  the  most  wicked  ministry  that  was  ever  known  in  any 
reign.  The  desire  of  being  admired  was  her  predominant 
passion.  The  fine  qualities  both  of  mind  and  body,  that  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  above  her, 
brought  on  that  most  accomplished  woman  a  tragical  end ; 
Elizabeth  having  confined  her  for  nineteen  years,b  signed  the 
warrant  for  her  execution,  and  abolished  a  religion  that  had 
subsisted  from  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  and  substituted  in 
its  place,  a  medley  of  the  tenets  of  the  different  reformers;  who- 
ever denied  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  declared  guilty  of 
high  treason.  The  prisons  were  continually  filled  with  persons 
whose  only  crime  was  their  firmly  clinging  to  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors.  According  to  the  most  correct  calculations,  the 
number  of  even  the  English  who  suffered  for  their  Catholicity 
amounted  to  227,  among  whom  were  97  ecclesiastics.0  The 
thousands  of  the  Irish  men,  women,  and  children,  who  suffered 

»  Higgins'  Short  View,  p.  218.  b  Baker,  p.  370,  &c. 
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death  for  their  religion  can  never  be  ascertained  in  this  world. 
The  whole  island  was  deluged  with  blood,  and  was  reduced  to  a 
perfect  desert.  The  remnant  of  the  people  were  more  like 
spectres  than  human  beings  ;  mothers  with  infants  on  their 
breasts  were  murdered,  children  barbarously  stabbed,  and 
raised  half  dead  on  spikes  for  a  spectacle;  others  were  tied 
hand  and  foot  and  thrown  into  the  sea.a  This  is  merely  a 
light  sketch  of  the  character  of  Elizabeth,  who  ended  her 
career  in  despair,  and  died  in  affliction  and  sorrow,  without 
one  to  console  her.  Had  O'Neill  been  aware  of  her  death, 
history  tells  us  he  would  not  have  made  peace  with  the  Viceroy. 

CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

THE  REIGN  OF  JAMES  I. 

A  D 

1603.'  James  YL  of  .Scotland,  and  I.  of  England,  was  son  to  Lord 
Darnley,  son  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  Mary  Stuart,  who 
was  beheaded  under  Elizabeth.  The  right  of  all  the  British 
kings,  derived  either  from  the  Saxons,  Danes,  or  Normans, 
was  united  in  the  person  of  James  I.  The  kingdoms  of  Scot- 
land and  England  became  united  under  him,  who  was  the 
first  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  James  was  proclaimed 
in  Dublin,  but  the  same  loyalty  was  not  observed  in  the  towns 
of  Coik,Waterford,  Clonmel,  Wexford,  Limerick  and  Kilkenny, 
till  Sir  George  Thornton,  at  the  head  of  800  men,  had  him 
proclaimed  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork.  The  ancient  Irish  looked 
upon  James  as  the  descendant  of  Edward  Bruce,  who  was 
crowned  king  of  Ireland,  and  therefore  they  recognized  his 
title  to  the  crown  of  Ireland  ;b  others  thought  his  title  to  the 
crown  of  this  country  valid  by  reason  of  his  descent  from 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  They  therefore 
forgot  their  former  animosities,  and  submitted  with  one  accord 
-  to  the  new  king.  Before  James's  accession  to  the  throne,  he 
*  Abbe  M'Geoghegao,  p.  539.    b  Kennedy  on  the  House  of  Stuart. 
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gave  reason  (o  the  Catholics  to  expect  special  protection  for  their 
religion  ;  for  he  wrote  a  letter  to  that  effect  to  Pope  Clement 
VIII.,  but  the  wily  minister,  Cecil,  intercepted  the  letter/  and 
found  means  to  estrange  the  king  from  his  Catholic  subjects. 

Two  conspiracies,  at  the  time,  appeared  to  interrupt  the  re- 
pose of  the  monarch,  fomented,  as  is  believed,  by  the  intriguing 
policy  of  Cecil ;  the  first  was  to  overthrow  the  government,  by 
placing  on  the  throne, ''Arabella  Stuart,  the  king's  near  relative.* 
D  The  next  conspiracy,  called  the  gunpowder  plot ,  was  more  danger- 
1605,  cms;  and  was  to  blowup  the  king  and  parliament,  at  the  same  time. 
This  was  a  deadly  blow,  aimed  at  the  Catholics,  by  Cecil/  who 
intended  to  exterminate  them,  and  confiscate  their  estates. 

Cecil,  ms  a  reward  for  his  intriguing  against  Scotland,  having 
obtained  the  order  of  the  Garter  and  the  office  of  high  treasurer, 
then  plotted  against  Ireland,  against  whose  leaders  he  designed 
to  bring  an  act  of  treason.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  St. 
Laurence,  baron  of  Howth,  who  having  invited  the  leaders  of 
the  Catholics  to  an  interview,  told  them  to  defend  themselves, 
as  the  English  court  was  determined  to  eradicate  the  Catholic 
religion.  Notwithstanding  their  protestations  of  loyalty,  they 
were  accused  before  the  king  by  this  treacherous  man,  of  forming 
designs  against  the  state  and  his  majesty.  The  Earls  of  Tyrone 
and  Tyrconnell  appeared  before  the  council  in  England,  and 
were  advised  underhand,  by  some  false  friends,  to  consult  for 
their  safety,  as  there  was  a  witness  suborned  to  convict  them.4 
They  readily  adopted  this  perfidious  advice,  and  were  immediately 
proclaimed  traitors  and  their  estates  confiscated,  together  with 
six  whole  counties  in  the  province  of  Ulster.   One  of  the  special 

a  Baker's  Chron.,  Reign  of  James  I.,  p.  404.    b  Ireland's  case  briefly- 
stated,  p.  9.     c  Osborne's  History  of  men  of  the  year  1658,  p.  26 — 37,  38. 
d  Ireland's  Case,  p.  17. 

*  Doctor  Curry,  author  of  "  The  Review  of  the  Civil  Wars,"  says  in  his 
preface,  that,  hearing  a  lady  and  her  child  one  day,  in  the  Castle  Yard, 
Dublin,  impute  the  plot  to  Catholics,  urged  him  to  write  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  calumny,  and  right  well  he  performed  his  task. 

23 
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enactments  was,  that  no  portion  of  these  lands  should  be  sold, 
transferred  to,  or  farmed,  but  by  Protestants  exclusively.  St. 
Laurence  declared  himself  a  Protestant,  and  became  partaker 
of  the  spoils.3  O'Neill,  O'Donneli,  and  Mac  Guire,  prince 
of  Fermanagh,  sailed  for  France,  where  they  were  kindly 
received  by  his  Catholic  majesty  :  Charles  O'Neill  and  O'Cane 
were  arrested,  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  London.  Pro- 
clamations were  now  issued  against  bishops,  priests,  Jesuits, 
and  seminarians:  and  all  who  denied  the  king's  supremacy  were 
declared  traitors.  Niall  Garv  O'JDonnell,  his  son  and  brothers, 
were  confined  in  the  tower  of  London,  in  which  the  two  former 
died  in  1626;  MacGuire  died  at  Genoa  A.D.  1608,  and  Hugh 
O'Donneli,  prince  of  Tyrconnell,  in  the  same  year,  in  Rome  ; 
Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  died  in  Rome  in  1616. 
A.d.  Li  the  absence  of  the  Earls,  Tyrone,  Tyrconnell,  and  Mac 
l608-  Guire,  Cahir  O'Dogherty,  chief  of  Innishowen,  took  up  arms  in 
defence  of  the  Catholics.  After  various  and  successful  skir- 
mishes with  the  English,  in  which  this  nobleman  fought 
valiantly,  he  died  in  defence  of  creed  and  native  land. 

The  intrepid  and  daring  conduct  of  a  young  heroine  of  the 
house  of  O'Donneli  should  not  be  omitted  here.  The  story  is 
well  told  by  Abbe  Mac  Geoghegan.  When  the  Earl  of  Tyr- 
connell was  obliged  to  fly  his  country,  his  wife,  the  countess, 
was  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  England,  where  she  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter,  whom  the  king  took  under  his  royal 
protection,  and  called  "Mary  Stuart"  instead  of  O'Donneli. 
Her  mother  gave  her  a  Catholic  education,  and  had  her  well 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  that  religion.  When  she  grew 
up,  she  was  introduced  by  her  grandmother,  the  Countess  of 
Kildare,  to  the  king,  who  gave  her  a  large  sura  of  money  as  a 
marriage  portion.  She  was,  also,  heiress  to  the  fortune  of  the 
Countess  of  Kildare.  Her  illustrious  birth  and  her  splendid 
fortune  caused  many  noblemen  of  the  first  distinction  to  seek 
her  in  marriage.  Finding  herself  persecuted  by  the  countess, 
Ireland's  Case  Stated,  p.  18. 
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her  grandmother,  in  favor  of  an  alliance  with  a  nobleman  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  she  formed  the  noble  resolution  of  seeking 
an  asylum  in  a  foreign  country.  In  order  to  effect  her  purpose, 
she  was  obliged  to  conceal  her  sex  by  changing  her  apparel. 
She  set  out  before  day  from  London,  sailed  from  Bristol,  and 
after  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage,  arrived  at  Rochelle,  and 
continued  her  journey  to  Brussels,  where  she  was  received  with 
all  marks  of  distinction  by  Isabella,  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  On 
this  occasion  Pope  Urban  VIII.  wrote  to  her  a  letter,  highly 
flattering,  and  exceedingly  complimentary  to  her  heroic  conduct. 

The  whole  province  of  Ulster/  by  an  act  of  proscription, 
fell  to  the  crown  (according  to  Hume's  "Ancient  and  Modern 
Slate  of  Ireland")  and,  "  by  establishing  in  it  colonies  from 
England  and  Scotland,  from  being  the  most  barbarous  and 
rebellious,  it  became  the  most  civilized  and  best  cultivated 
province  in  the  kingdom  !  !1 !"  What  a  boast,  what  an  act  of 
civilization  !  to  beggar  the  inhabitants,  to  depopulate  the 
country,  to  deprive  noblemen  of  birth  and  rank  of  their  pos- 
'  sessions,  in  order  to  enrich  courtiers,  whose  origin  is  scarcely 
known.  If  the  Irish  are  to  be  taxed  with  barbarity,  it  must 
have  commenced  with  the  English  invasion;  for,  the  cruelties 
practised  by  the  English,  for  400  years,  were  sufficient  to  sink 
the  most  civilized  nation  in  the  world  into  a  state  of  barbarism 
and  ferocity.  Hear  Hume  himself  on  the  subject: — "The 
English  carry  their  ill-judged  tyranny  too  far  ;  they  deny  the 
Irish  the  privilege  of  the  laws.  They  force  them  from  their 
homes,  and  compel  them  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  woods  and 
bogs ;  their  insolence  and  tyranny  have  changed  them  into 
wild  beasts."  This  is  the  declaration  of  an  Englishman. 
"  To  kill  a  mere  Irishman  was  no  crime."    The  only  crime  of 

a  Such  was  the  tyranny  and  plunder  exercised  on  the  native  Irish  after 
the  overthrow  of  O'Dogherty,  and  the  nights  of  the  earls,  that  nothing 
remarkable  occurs  in  Ireland  until  16*41,  except  the  tortures  inflicted  on 
Catholic  bishops,  priests,  and  their  flocks. 
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the  Irish  was,  that  they  defended  their  religion  and  properties 
against  the  rapacious  cruelties  of  tyrannical  usurpers. 

The  authority  of  James  was  despotic  ;  his  persecution  of  the 
Catholics  violent,  his  court  a  scene  of  luxury,  masquerading, 
balls,  amusements,  and  the  intrigues  of  favorites.    His  love  of 
pleasure,  effeminacy,  and  want  of  courage,  made  him  averse  to  ■ 
war,  which  was  thought  to  be  the  result  of  prudence.  The 
language  he  used  in  reference  to  Irish  Catholics  can  never  be 
forgotten.   "  Root  out  the  papists,  plant  Ireland  with  puritans* 
and  secure  it."    The  obvious  meaning  of  this  to  persons  who 
understood  him,  was  to  annihilate  Catholics.    The  persons  nut 
the  faith  y  was  what  he  sought  to  extirpate.     He  received  but  a 
moderate  education,  little  suited  to  his  rank  ;  such  as  it  was,  it 
savored  very  much  of  pedantry.    He  was  married  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  Frederick  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Henry,  who  died  before  his  father,  and  Charles,  his 
successor  on  the  throne.    He  had  two  daughters,  Elizabeth, 
married  to  Frederick  V.,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and 
Sophia  to  Ernest  of  Brunswick,  Duke  of  Hanover.  James  died 
the  27th  of  March,  1625,  aged  59  years.  He  reigned  22  years, 
Rapin  writes  that  neither  James,  nor  any  of  the  Stuarts  had 
much  regard  for  their  word.  Charles  I.,  only  son  of  James,  hav- 
ing ascended  the  throne,  married  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Henry 
IV.,  King  of  France.    He,  too,  like  his  father,  strove  to  unite 
the  Scotch,  and  English  jn  one  religion  (according  to  Baker.) 
To  effect  this,  he  ordered  the  English  liturgy  to  be  read  in  the 
principal  churches  of  Scotland.     At  this  course  of  policy,  the 
Scotch  becoming  outrageous,  broke  the  windowsof  thechurches, 
insulted  the  preachers,  and  threw  a*t  them  every  missile,  that 
necessity  supplied  on  the  occasion.     The  fanaticism  of  his 
Scotch  subjects  induced  them  openly  to  resist  his  mandates, 
and  under  a  mask  of  religion,  they  shook  off  the  yoke  and 
prepared  for  war.    This  was  the  commencement  of  the  decline 
of  the  regal  authority  in  England  and  in  Scotland.    The  next 
few  yeais  are  devoid  of  interest  to  Irishmen. 
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^  D>       The  Scotch  applied  to  the  neighbouring  states  for  assistance. 

638.  rphe  command  of  thearmy  they  gave  to  Alexander  Lesby,  and  hav- 
ing made  themselves  master  of  Edinburgh,  Dunbarton,  and  other 
strongholds,  entered  England  in  16-iO.  They  defeated  the 
Royalists  at  Newburn,  and  seized  upon  Newcastle.  The 
Royalists  concluded  a  disgraceful  treaty  with  them,  on  condition 
of  paying  the  Scotch  £25,000  a  month.  This  we  write  on  the 
authority  of  Castlehaven's  Memoirs.  The  Scotch  fanatics  de- 
clared, that  they  would  never  lay  down  their  arms,  till  Puri- 
tanism should  be  established  on  a  permanent  basis  in  both 
nations.  The  people  having  demanded  a  parliament,  the  king 
gave  orders  for  the  convocation  of  one,  which  was  called  u  the 
bloody  parliament"  Charles  proposed  to  both  houses  to  con- 
cur with  him  in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  and  protecting  his 
faithful  subjects.  Instead  of  assenting,  they  became  insolent 
and  imperious,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  monarch  and  his  government.  So  writes  Baker, 
the  Chronicler.  The  Scotch  puritans  of  Ireland,  seeing  the 
abolition  of  the  episcopacy  and  monarchy  determined  on  in 
England  and  Scotland,  thought  it  would  be  a  favorable  op- 
portunity for  destroying  Catholicity  in  Ireland.  They,  there- 
fore, petitioned  the  rebellious  parliament,  to  oblige  the  Irish  Pa- 
pists to  turn  Protestants,  or  quit  the  kingdom,  and  those  who 
refused  should  be  hanged  at  their  own  doors.  So  certain  were 
they  of  the  execution  of  their  design,  that  they  publicly  boasted, 
there  would  not  be  a  single  Catholic  in  the  kingdom,  at  the  end 
oj  the  year.  The  Catholics  were  naturally  alarmed  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  expected  no  protection  from  the  Chief  Justices, 
Sir  William  Parsons  and  John  Borlase,  bigotted  presbyterians, 
who  governed  Ireland, in  the  absence  of  the  Viceroy, Stratford, 
whose  successor  was  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  Marquis  of 
Antrim,  meanwhile,  arrived  in  Ireland,  with  orders  from  the 
king  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  who  was  then  Lieutenant  General, 
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to  concert  measures  with  his  faithful  subjects  in  Ireland  for 
the  seizure  of  the  Chief  Justices,  who  were  parliamentarians, 
and  to  declare  in  favor  of  the  king,  agaisnt  the  proceedings  of 
the  English  parliament.  The  Earl  of  Ormond  observed  the 
strictest  secresy  towards  the  ancient  Irish,  who  thought  them- 
selves as  much  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  king  as  any 
of  his  subjects.  The  treatment  of  the  Irish  by  the  English 
was  cruel  in  the  extreme.  On  them  they  looked  as  a  conquered 
people/  The  confiscation  of  six  counties  of  Ulster — the 
iron  tyranny  of  the  viceroy,  Strafford,  who  procured  the  sentence 
of  expulsion  against  the  legitimate  proprietors,  on  the  plea 
that  Henry  II.  had  claims  to  their  properties  500  years  before, 
and  that  penal  laws  were  enacted  against  them — all  these 
grievances  passing  in  review  before  their  minds,  the  Catholics 
resolved  to  anticipate  the  plans  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  and 
sieze  on  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  and  the  Chief  Justice.b  Lord 
MacGuire  of  Enniskillen,  who  was  to  guide  the  attack  on 
Dublin,  was  betrayed  by  Connolly,  his  attendant,  who,  by  his 
perfidy,  earned  considerable  possessions  for  his  descendants  in 
Ireland.  MacGuire  and  MacMahon  were  sent  to  England, 
and  hanged  at  Tyburn,  while  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  took  pos- 
session of  Charlemont,  and  other  forts  in  Ulster.  The  per- 
secution against  Irish  Catholics  who  were  faithful  to  the  faith- 
less Charles  was  now  at  its  height,  so  much  so  that  it  could  be 
•  no  longer  submitted  to  by  men,  who  had  left  within  them  a 
164L   sPai"k  °f  courage. 

A  parliament  composed  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  met  in 
Dublin,  to  devise  means  of  putting  down  the  rebellion.  This 
did  not  suit  the  designs  of  the  chief  justices,  Parsons  and 
Borlase,  who  were  often  heard  to  say,  "the  more  rebels  the 
more  confiscation."0  The  parliament  being  prorogued,  without 
effecting  any  good,  encouraged  the  malcontents,  who  laid  siege 

a  Memoirs  of  Castlebaven,  p.  10.        b  Jb.,  p.  9.        c  lb.,  p.  31. 
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to  Drogheda,  and,  commanded  by  Philip  O'Reilly,  chief  cf 
Cavan,  defeated  Major  Roper,  at  Gillian's  Town,  at  the  head  of 
800  men.  Lord  Castlehaven,  who  spoke  against  the  oppres- 
sors of  the  Irish,  was  arrested,  and  imprisoned,  but  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  his  keepers.  Charles 
I.,  himself,  attributes  the  revolt  of  the  Irish,  to  the  mad  zeal 
of  some  who  wished  to  restrain  them  in  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  to  the  cupidity  of  others,  who  forced  them  to 
rebel,  in  order  to  confiscate  their  properties.*  He,  therefore, 
transmitted  orders  to  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  to  publish 
a  general  amnesty  in  his  name,  to  all  who  would  submit  within 
forty  days.  These  disloyal  officers  of  authority  restricted  the 
king's  indulgence  to  ten  days,  and  excluded  all  landed  pro-, 
prietors.  Sir  John  Read,  who  promised  to  make  the  grievances 
of  the  Catholics  known  to  Charles,  was  hanged  in  Dublin,  and 
Patrick  Barnwall,  lord  of  Kilbrew,  who  appeared  on  the  faith 
of  the  amnesty,  experienced  the  like  fate.  Sir  John  Temple 
says,bt'that  the  Irish  in  the  commencement  were  satisfied  with 
burning  the  houses,  and  plundering  the  properties  of  Protes- 
tants." But  in  the  massacre  committed  in  one  night,  by  the 
garrison  of  Carrickfergus,  on  the  Catholics  of  Island  Magee* 
in  the  county  Antrim,  (every  man,  woman  and  child,)  amounting 
to  3,000,  were  put  to  death.c  Eighty  persons,  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex,  were  massacred  in  the  village  of  Santry, 
Clontarf,  and  Bullock,  near  Dublin.  The  cruelties  practised 
by  Lord  Broghill,  in  Cork,  by  captains  Peasly  and  Brown  in 
Tipperary,  by  all  the  Protestant  garrisons  of  the  kingdom,  and 
by  that  barbarous  tyrant,  Coote,  in  Wicklow,  who  gave  orders 
not  to  spare  age  or  sex,  not  even  a  child,  were  it  but  (ione  hand 
high!'* 

Lady  O'Dempsey,  one  of  the  finest  women  that  any  country 

a  Irel.  Case,  &c.,  p.  32,  33.      b  Hist,  of  Rebel.      e  Irel.  Case,  p.  37. 
d  Mem.  of  Castleh.,  p.  21). 
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ever  had,  being  enceinte,  vras  ript  up,  and  the  embryo  Papist 
taken  out,  placed  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet  by  a  soldier.  At 
this  sight  Coote  ejaculated,  ic  that  is  the  sport  I  like  to  see/' 
(Clarendon's Irish  Rebellion).  These  unequalled  atrocities  drove 
the  Catholics  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
The  excesses  of  both  parties  are  without  excuse,  but,  still,  those 
who  began  the  tragedy,  are  the  more  criminal.  The  Catholics, 
who  committed  cruelties,  were  disowned  by  their  leaders,  and 
many  of  them  put  to  death  for  disobedience  of  orders.*  The 
carnage  in  Ireland  continued  for  many  years,  with  more  or  less 
violence.  Hume  draws  a  horrifying  picture  of  it,b  and  says, 
ie  that  the  English  were  massacred  without  provocation,  with- 
out injury,  and  even  without  cause.-"  Sir  John  Temple  says, 
H  that  there  were  300,000  Protestants  massacred  in  one  pro- 
vince alone."  In  order  that  the  impartial  reader  may  decide, 
on  this  contested  subject,  we  will  give  the  authority  of  re- 
spectable writers,  who  witnessed  what  passed  in  Ireland  at  the 
time.  Lord  Castlehaven  says,  "  The  English  were  the 
aggressors,0  and  the  crime  of  the  Irish  was  to  follow  the  bar- 
barous example  of  their  oppressors."  Sir  William  Petty,  an 
English  Protestant,  and  secretary  to  the  usurper,  Cromwell, 
who  appointed  him  surveyor-general  of  Ireland,  assures  us, 
"  that  thenumber  killed  on  boch  sides  did  not  exceed  36,000"d 

a  Memoirs  ibid.  b  Hume's  reign  of  Charles  I.  c  Abbe  M'Geog.,  p.  566. 
Alleged  Massacre  of  Protestants. 

d"  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  impious,  the  profligate,  and  the  debauched 
should  have  an  implacable  hatred  to  an  order  of  men  eminent  for  sanctity, 
ornaments  to  religion,  and  a  check  on  the  turpitude  and  depravity  of  the 
demons  of  those  awful  times.  As  a  palliation  for  the  butchery  and  plunder 
of  the  old  Irish,  and  the  English  Lords  and  Catholics  of -the  Pale,  it  was 
alleged,  though  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  a  massacre  of  Protestants 
was  committed  by  Catholics  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1641.  If  such  a  thing 
had  occurred,  the  dispatches  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Dublin,  dated  25th 
October,  27th  November,  and  23rd  December  of  same  year,  and  directed  to 
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After  these  respectable  authorities,  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
judge,  who  was  guilty  of  partiality  arid  injustice.  The  rebel- 
lious parliament  of  1641  decreed  that  Popery  should  not  be 

the  House  of  Commons,  would  give  an  account  of  so  important  a  fact,  but 
in  them  there  was  not  a  word  on  that  point,  though  they  specified  that  ten 
of  the  garrison  of  Lord  Moore's  house,  at  Mellifont,  were  killed  by  a  party 
of  rebels,  as  they  called  patriots.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  '  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons,'  relative  to  a  general  massacre.  The  absence  of 
a  governmental  record  of  the  alleged  fact,  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  assertion 
was  a  pure  fabrication,  a  barefaced  falsehood.  Milton  states,  that  6'00,000 
Protestants  were  massacred  !  !  !  Though,  according  to  Sir  William  Petty, 
a  most  accurate  statist,  there  were  in  all  Ireland,  at  that  time,  only  220, Of  0, 
that  is,  380,000  less  than  Milton  said  were  killed  1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Warner, 
F.T.C.D.,  reduces  the  number  to  4,080  ;  he  adds,  '  it  is  easy  to  demon- 
strate the  utter  falsehood  of  every  Protestant  historian  of  the  rebellion. 
Milton,  Barton,  Temple.  Frankland,  Rapin,  Wormius,  Clarendon,  and 
Hume,  (the  last  of  whom  makes  the  number  but  40,000) — stand  convicted 
of  a  wilful  and  satanic  lie,  by  parliamentary  evidence  as  well  as  by  Warner. 
Ormond  gambled  away  Ireland  to  Colonel  Jones,  a  Cromwellian,  and  fled, 
leaving  Dublin  to  the  mercy  of  that  ruthless,  manslaying,  city-dismantling, 
church-desecrating,  infant-mangling,  woman-torturing  faction.  How  keenly 
bishop  O'Connell  cuts  up  Ormond,  in  his  allusion  to  Tankardstown  battle. 
We  refer  to  stanza  xciii  of  the  Dirge  in  first  volume.  We  find  in  Cartes 
'Ormond,'  vol.  I.  part  3,  p.  496,  that  Ormond  'gave  money  and  relief  to 
the  Covenanters  in  Ireland,  to  enable  them  to  massacre  the  loyal  Catholics. 
Wherever  Ormond  found  the  Protestant  party,  though  anti-loyal,  likely  to 
be  unequal  to  the  loyal  Catholics,  he  was  sure  to  aid  either  directly — as 
elswhere  shown — by  supplying  funds,  or  indirectly,  byEbetraying  the  cause  of 
his  king — as  his  leaving  Dublin  vacant  for  the  regicide,  Jones.  Ormond 
marched  into  the  Counties  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Carlow,  Queen's,  King's, 
Kilkenny,  and  Kildare,  was  present  at,  and  aided  in  the  atrocities,  murders, 
burnings,  and  other  depredations  perpetrated  by  Sir  Charles  Coote,  Colonel 
Armstrong,  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  and  Sir  Patrick  Wymes.  He  fought  against 
Lord  Mountgarrett,  Lord  Viscount  Ikerin,  Baron  Lughmoe,  Lord  Dun- 
boyne,  the  O'Dempsys,  the  O'Byrnes,  and  O'Cavenaghs,  and  other  well- 
known  loyalists,  though  he  ought  to  know  that  the  leaders  of  his  own  party 
were  secretly  disloyal. — See  Rushworth's  '  Historical  Collections',  part  3, 
pages  510,  11,  12.  This  battle  was  at  Tankardstown  in  the  Queen's  County, 
on  the  Barrow,  near  the  castle  of  Grange  Melon,  within  four  miles  of  Athy. 
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{suffered  in  Ireland,  or  any  part  of  his  majesty  s  dominions. 
It  also  granted,  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  2,500,000  acres  of 
arable  land  in  Ireland  to  hungry  English  adventurers,  taken 

Might  this  be  the  battle  alluded  to  by  Dr.  O'Connell  in  stanza  xciii.  of  The 
Dirge,  wherein  he  hints  that  James,  that  is,  Ormond,  and  the  clique,  played 
*  fast  and  loose  ?'  " — O'Brennan's  Ancient  Ireland,  pp.  172,  179,  180. 

Since  the  above  was  put  into  type  it  occurred  to  us,  that  the  matter  ought 
to  be  more  minutely  investigated  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  general  reader, 
and  to  this  end  we  will  refer  to  Clarendon's  history  of  Ormond's  rule  in 
Ireland.  The  latter  was  in  Cologne  when  the  former  wrote  his  book  under 
the  supervision  of  Ormond,  and  in  his  defence.  Though  the  ostensible  aim  of 
the  book  was  to  refute  a  libellous  essay  which  exaggerated  the  number  of 
Protestants,  that  fell  in  the  Irish  wars,  yet  the  real  intention  of  Clarendon, 
who  was  high  chancellor  of  England,  was  to  palliate  Ormond's  conduct  be- 
fore the  continental  powers  where  Ormond  was  stopping.  Clarendon,  the 
writer,  and  Ormond,  his  Mentor,  were  bitter  Protestants,  and  therefore 
as  far  from  extenuating  anything  in  favor  of  Irish  Catholics,  they  did  as  far 
as  they  could)  exaggerate  the  matter.  They  forgot  to  inform  their  readers 
that  whatever  Protestants  (except  a  very  few)  fell,  were  killed  on  the  field  of 
battle,  whilst  the  numbers  of  Catholics  who  were  put  to  death,  were  massacred 
in  cold  blood,  as  Clarendon  himself  confesses.  One  or  two  instances  from  his 
book  will  prove  this.  (1641.)  "  The  English  and  Scotch  forces  murdered 
in  one  night  all  the  inhabitants  of  island  MaGee,  above  3,000  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  innocent  persons,  at  a  time  when  none  of  the  Catholics  of 
that  county  were  in  arms  or  rebellion.  Note,  this  was  the  first  massacre, 
committed  in  Ireland  on  either  side,"  (1641.)  "  Some  3,000  men,  women 
and  children,  of  the  Irish  (of  the  county  of  Derry)  having  freely  come 
under  the  protection  of  the  garrison  of  Londonderry  were  killed  by  the 
said  garrison,''  (1641.)  "  Captain  Fleming  and  other  officers  smothered 
to  death  220  women  and  children  in  two  caves,"  "  63  women  and  children 
were  murthered  in  the  isle  of  Rossa  by  Cunningham." 

(1641,  1642)  "The  garrisons  of  Rapho,  Drombo,  Lifford,  and  Castle  Ragh- 
an,  slaughtered  no  less  than  1,500  inhabitants,  never  in  arms.  Their  chief 
murtherers  were  James  Graham,  and  Robert  Cunningham,  commonly  called, 
the  killer  of  old  women."  "  About  2,000  poor  labourers,  women,  and  children 
of  the  barony  of  Terbur,  were  massacred  by  the  garrisons  of  Bellashanny 
and  Donegal,  and  Lieutenant  Poe  with  a  naked  dagger,  asking  in  a  friendly- 
manner,  a  sick  man,  to  whom  he  owed  money,  how  he  was,  thrust  it  into 
his  side,  and  telling  his  wife  he  should  be  no  longer  sick,  killed  him," 
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for  the  most  part  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  whose  origin 
was  obscure  or  entirely  unknown.  These  acts  of  the  rebel- 
lious parliament,  together  with  the  confiscation  of  six  counties 

"3,000  of  his  majesty's  army,  after  quarter  was  promised  them,  were  put 
to  death  by  the  English  rebels  adhering  to  Cromwell."  "  The  armies  of 
Monroe  slaughtered  2,000  poor  old  men  women  and  children."  (1641) 
"  Many  thousand  more  of  the  poor  innocent  people  of  this  county  (Dublin) 
fled  several  times  into  thickets  of  firs,  which  the  soldiers  did  usually  fire> 
killing  as  many  as  endeavoured  to  escape,  or  forced  them  back  again  to  be 
burned.''  (1642)  In  April  Mrs.  Taaffe,  sixty  years  old,  and  six  women 
more,  were  murthered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  ;  a  blind  woman,  aged 
eighty  years,  was  incompassed  with  straw  by  them,  to  which  they  set  fire, 
and  so  burnt  her  ;  they  hanged  two  women  in  Kilbride,  and  two  decripit 
men,  that  begged  alms  of  them."  (1642)  "-No  less  than  10,000  of  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  that  county  (Meath)  though  they  are  not  taxed  with 
any  murther  committed  on  the  Protestants,  were  massacred,"  "  Captain 
Barrington  caused  the  arm  of  a  poor  woman  to  be  cut  off  with  a  hatchet, 
and  perceiving  that  she  grasped  with  the  other  hand  a  sucking  babe,  she 
had  at  her  breast,  he  caused  that  arm  to  be  also  cut  off,  and  the  infant's 
head  to  be  dashed  against  a  rock  in  her  presence."  From  page  328  to  page 
370  contains  similar  instances  of  unheard  of  atrocity.  Here  we  find  that  in 
five  counties  alone,  27,791  Irish  were  butchered  in  cold  blood.  We 
have  carefully  collected  and  added  up  the  entire  number  of  Protestants  set 
forth  in  Clarendon's  work,  as  put  to  death  in  ALL  Ireland,  and  the  total  is 
10171.  This  is  his  calculation  for  all  the  counties  of  Ireland.  The  blood  runs 
cold  at  the  contemplation  of  such  scenes  of  slaughter.  It  can  be  conceived 
what  would  be  the  total  loss  of  the  Irish  of  all  the  counties  that  were  put  to 
death,  when  the  reader  reflects  that  in  four  or  five  counties  alone,  according 
to  Clarendon,  27,791  perished.  It  is  necessary  to  quote  one  or  two  instances 
of  the  toleration  of  Irish  Catholics,  to  be  found  at  page  335  of  same  work. 
M  The  Libel  saith,  that  250  Protestants  were  murthered,  whereas  not  one 
person  was  murthered  there,  (Bellecke  iu  Mayo,)"  (1642)  "  two  Protestants 
were  murthered  in  that  county  (Galway)  whereof  one  was  a  minister,  as  the 
Libel  says,  but  it  is  most  certain  that  the  Marquess  of  Clanrickard  (then  a 
Catholic)  caused  the  three  men  who  murthered  them  to  be  hanged  in 
gibbets  in  their  several  places."  Here  is  an  evidence  that  the  Catholic 
leaders  chastised  any  delinquent  of  the  Catholic  body.  "  It  is  observable 
that  in  this  county  of  Galway  all  the  time  of  war,  several  Protestant 
ministers,  viz.  :  Dean  York,  Mr.  Corvyn,  Mr.  Nelly,  and  other  ministers,  had 
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of  ULsfeer^kJurmg  the  forty  previous  years,  and  especially  the 
spoliation  by  James  L,  were  tlie  causes  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  Irish  in  1641. 

The  Catholic  lords  of  the  English  pale,  who,  hitherto,  took 
no  part  in  the  disturbances,  and  seeing  the  dangers  that 
threatened  their  religion  and  their  king,  were  driven  to  the  sad 
alternative  of  rising  in  their  own  defence.  They  assembled  at 
Kilkenny,  in  this  year,  where  the  celebrated  association,  called 
16*42!  the  "  Catholic  Confederation," a  was  formed.  The  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy  being  consulted  on  the  expediency  of  war, 

there  Protestant  flocks,  and  meetings  without  interruption,  living  amongst 
the  Irish."  Would  the  ProtestaDts  even  in  our  day  allow  a  few  Catholics 
to  live  so  quietly  in  the  midst  of  a  Protestant  country  ?  We  are  sure  they 
would  not ;  the  facts  cited  are  given  to  silence  for  ever  the  slanderers  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  relative  to  the  alleged  massacre  of  1641. 

Anno  1641. — "  It  was  commonly  known  to  all  sides,  how  cruel  the  go- 
vernor of  Mannor  Hamilton  was  in  that  county,  (Leitrim)  how  he  usually 
invited  gentlemen  to  dine  with  him,  and  hanged  them  after  dinner,  and 
caused  their  thighs  to  be  broke  with  hatchets  before  execution.''  "  The 
Libel  says  three  Protestants  were  murthered  in  this  county,  but  on  due 
examination,  it  will  be  found  there  was  none." 

A.D.  1641. — Captain  Thomas  Hues,  having  summoned  thirty- three  con- 
tributors to  meet  him  at  Hodgestowne,  (Kildare)  caused  them  all  to  be 
murthered.  1641.  The  said  Hues' murthered  Mrs.  Eustare,  aunt  to  Sir 
Robert  Talbot,  ninety  years  old, (with  two  gentlewomen  that  waited  on  her,) 
after  she  entertained  him  friendly  in  her  house.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
commons  of  that  county,  were  for  the  most  part  destroyed  and  slaughtered 
by  the  English,  in  so  much,  that  there  were  not  so  many  left  living,  as  could 
gather  the  twentieth  part  of  the  harvest. 

It  will  be  kept  in  mind  that  Clarendon's  work  was  written  as  a  calumny  on 
the  Catholic  Hierarchy  to  extenuate  Ormond's  treachery  who  betrayed  the 
Catholic  bishops,  and  the  laity  of  their  flocks  who  were  faithful  to  Charles 
whose  interest  Butler  sold  for  money  to  the  parliamentarians.  This  vindi- 
cation of  Ormond  was  authenticated  by  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  signed  "William  Dublin.''  A.D.  1721. — The  accounts  it  gives  as 
regard  the  Catholics  is  exaggerated,  and  in  respect  to  Protestants  it  is  as 
lenient  as  impudence  could  make  it. 

a  "  Hibernia  Dominicana,"  by  de  Burgo 
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declared  it  to  be  a  just  one,  it  being  in  defence  of  their  religion, 
their  lives,  and  their  fortunes,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
king,  and  the  royal  family.  In  order  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
those  who  composed  the  assembly,  each  member  subscribed  to 
an  oath  "  to  defend  the  Catholic  religion,  the  person,  heirs,  and 
rights  of  his  majesty,  King  Charles,  and  the  freedom  and 
privileges  of  the  kingdom,  against  ail  usurpers,  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes.''  Orders  were  given  for  the  levying 
of  troops,  and  generals  were  appointed  for  the  different  pro- 
vinces— Thomas  Preston,  of  Gormanstown,  for  Leinster,  James 
Barry,  of  Barry  more,  for  Munster,  John  Burke,  of  the  house  of 
Clanrickard,  for  Connaught,  and  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  for  Ulster. 
Ambassadors  were  also  sent  to  the  courts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Rome.*  They  were  honorably  received  by  the  princes  of  these 
kingdoms,  who  sent  their  representatives  to  Ireland,  to  testify 
their  approbation  of  their  proceedings.  The  confederates  com- 
menced their  operations,  and,  in  course  of  two  years,  having 
become  masters  of  the  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
compelled  the  parliamentarians  to  take  refuge  in  the  sea  ports. 
They  consented  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  agreed  to  give  to 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  who  was  now  appointed  viceroy,  thirty 
thousand  eight  hundred  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
the  disloyal  army  to  England.b 

In  the  meantime,  Lord  Muskerry,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clan- 
carty,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Plunkett,  were  deputed  to  lay  the 
grievances  of  the  Catholics  before  Charles,  who,  thereupon 
sent  orders  to  Ormond  to  make  peace  with  the  Irish,  on  any 
terms.  The  viceroy  neglected  the  orders,  which  were  after- 
wards restricted,  and  therefore  openly  protested  against  by  the 
confederates,0  The  English  parliamentarians,  meanwhile,  took 
into  their  pay  10,000  Scotch,  whom  they  sent  to  the  North  of 
Ireland,  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Robert  Monroe. 

a  Mem.  of  Castlehaven  pp  59,  60.  b  Vindiciarum  Cath.  Hib.,  c.  I,  p.  6. 
c  Ireland's  Case,  p.  52. 
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On  his  arrival  he  seized  the  Castle  of  Carlingford  and  NewJfJj 
where  he  condemed  to  death  two  priests,  60  men,  and  18 
women.     In  the  interim,  the  parliament  sold  the  person  of 
the  king  to  the  Scotch  Army  in  England,  for  £200,000 
sterling,  and  Ormond  gave  up  all  the  insignia  of  royality  in 
Dublin,  to  the  commissioners,  for  which  act  of  treason,  he 
received  £13,000  and  a  gold  chain  and  medal.  Ormond 
affected,  however,  to  represent  the  king  in  Ireland.  Owen 
Roe  O'Neill  was,  at  this  time,  commander  of  the  Irish  troops  in 
Ulster.    His  force  amounted  to  5,000  infantry,  and  500cavalry. 
With  this  army  he  marched  to  Benburb,  near  the  Blackwater. 
General  Monroe,  hearing  that  O'Neill,  was  encamped  at  Ben- 
burb, marched  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  6,000  infantry,  and 
800  horse,  Scotch  and  English;  he  forwarded  at  the  same  time 
a  despatch  to  his  brother,  George  Monroe,  who  was  com  man- 
der  of  a  force  at  Coleraine,  to  join  him  at  Glaslough,  near 
Benburb.    Young  Monroe  and  his  party  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
Colonel  Bernard   MacMahon  and  Patrick  MacNeny,  who 
were  sent  by  O'Neill  to  prevent  their  junction  with  General 
A«D-    Monroe.    Both  Generals  with  their  respective  armies  met  at 
Benburb ;  O'Neill  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  advance  within 
reach  of  the  pike,  and  to  begin  by  close  fighting.    His  orders 
were  valiantly  executed.  An  English  regiment,  commanded  by 
Lord  Blaney,  was  cut  to  pieces.    The  Scotch  cavalry  were 
broken  by  those  of  O'Neill,  and  the  rout  became  general. 
Lord  Montgomery  was  taken  prisoner,  besides  20  officers  and 
150  soldiers,  3,243  of  the  enemy  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
several  in  the  pursuit.    The  whole  of  the  Scotch  artillery, 
arms,  tents,  baggage,  and  32  stands  of  colors,  were  captured. 
The  booty  consisted  of  1,500  horses,  and  provisions  for  two 
months,  while  O'Neill,  lost  but  seventy  men,  in  killed,  and 
200  wounded.    This  victory  gave  additional  courage  to  the 
confederates,  who  reduced  every  place  in  the  kingdom  to  the 
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king's  power  except  Dublin,  and  Londonderry  In  the  mean- 
time, a  scene  of  cruelty  and  barbarism,  unexampled  in  history 
was  going  on  in  England, — a  king  sold  to  his  fanatic  subjects, 
dragged  to  a  prison,  and  executed  upon  a  scaffold. 

In  this  year  Pope  Innocent  X.,  being  importuned  by  the 
Rev.  Luke  Wadding,  Heber  MacMahon,  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
and  Beeling,  Secretary  of  the  Catholic  Confederation  of  Kil- 
kenny, sent  to  Ireland  the  illustrious  Nuncio  Rinuccini,  Arcn- 
bishop  of  Fermo,  and  a  native  of  Florence.    ;His  Holiness 
gave  him  a  princely  sum  of  money,  and,  with  it,  commands 
to  animate  the  Irish  Catholics  to  fight  bravely  as^  they  had 
begun,  in  defence  of  their  religion,  and  directing  the  Nuncio 
to  promise  the  Irish  in  the  name  of  His  Holiness,  all  the  aid 
and  assistance  Rome  could  bestow.     Rinuccini  spent  several 
months  in  France,  making  arrangements  for  coming  to  Ireland 
and  having  procured  all  things  necessary  for  the  enterprise,  he 
set  sail  and  arrived  on  the  22nd  of  October,  164o.    The  joy 
of  the  people  was  excessive  when  his  arrival  was  made  known 
especially  as  the  Pope  had  sent  to  them  through  the  Nuncio  his 
blessing  on  their  struggle  for  liberty.  His  Excellency,  Rinuc- 
cini, proceeded  towards  and  entered  Kilkenney,  on  the  12th 
of  November,  of  the  same  year,  attended  with  24  noble  Italians, 
Bishop  MacMahon,  and  others  in  his  retinue.    The  streets 
of  Kilkenny  had  a  silk-velvet  canopy  over  the  arch  through 
which  the  Pope's  representative  was  led  in  procession  to  the 
council  chamber  of  the  Confederation.    Seldom,  if  ever,  was 
there  witnessed  a  more  brilliant  spectacle  than  the  Nuncio's 
entry  on  that  day.    When  he  entered  the  council  room,  which 
was  gorgeously  decorated  for  his  reception,  Lord  Montgarret, 
the  chairman,  coldly  rose  from  his  seat  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
legate,  who  being  asked  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Ireland, 
calmly  but  firmly  said,  that  he  had  it  in  command  from  His 
Holiness,  to  see  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  have  their 
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properties,  and  churches  restored  to  them, — that  if  King  Charles 
secured  for  them  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  it  was  the  wish 
of  His  Holiness,  that  they  would  observe  allegiance  to  their  king 
as  they  had  hitherto  done,  that  at  all  hazards  he  would  see  ample 
justice  rendered  to  the  Irish  catholics.  The  Nuncio  was  faithfully 
supported  by  the  native  Irish  prelates,  but  Walsh,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  and  Dease,  Bishop  of  Meath,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
Beeling,  supported  the  Ormondist  clique,  and  Clanrickard,  (then 
a  Catholic,)  against  the  firm  and  intrepid  policy  of  Kirmccini,  who 
would  make  no  terms  with  Inchiquin,  a  notorious  apostate 
baron ;  the  Nuncio,  after  repeated,  and  ardent  but  unavailing 
efforts  to  unite  the  Catholic  party,  retired  in  disgust.  Their  di- 
vision was  most  fatal  to  the  cause  of  creed  and  country.  The 
reader  who  would  know  more  of  the  Nuncio,  is  refeferred  to  that 
splendid  work  "  Hibernia  Dominicana,"  bydeBurgo,  Bishop 
of  Ossory.  A  few  of  Rinoccini's  beautiful  letters  will  be  found 
in  the  first  volume  of  our  present  work.  Matters  of  vital  interest 
to  Ireland  make  us  digress  a  little,  we  now  return  to  the  king. 

Such  was  the  tragical  end  of  Charles  I.  "  Would  to  God." 
says  Cox,  "that  the  tragical  scene  could  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Irish  papists."  This  is  the  disposition  of  a  man  who  attempts  to 
write  the  history  of  this  people.  The  next  step  of  the  par- 
liamentarians was,  the  appointment  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the 
Government  of  Ireland.  They  landed  in  Dublin  with  Ireton, 
his  son-in-lawr,  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  four  of  cavalry,  and 
one  of  dragoons/  On  his  arrival  he  marched  to  besiege  Dro- 
gheda,  having  taken  which  he  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 
Ashton,  the  commander,  and  several  officers  of  distinction,  with 
3,000  soldiers,  were  slain  by  the  orders  of  this  sanguinary  tyrant. 
His  next  campaign  was  against  Wexford,  which  he  took  by 
the  treachery  of  Captain  Stafford,  Commandant  of  the  castle. 
2,000  men  of  the  garrison  were  barbarously  butchered,  and 
200  of  the  ladies  of  Wexford  who  sought  with  tears,  and  on 

a  "  Life  of  Cromwell,"  pub.  in  London  in  1672,  p.  48. 
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their  knees  to  propitiate  the  tyrant's  rage,  were  massacred  with 
savage  ferocity  at  the  foot  of  tiie  cross  in  the  public  square. 
Cork,  Youghal,  Carrick,  Ballyshannon,  and  other  places,  gar- 
risoned by  Protestants,  declared  in  his  favor ;  Kilkenny  sur- 
rendered, but  on  honorable  terms.* 

His  last  expedition  in  Ireland  was  against  Clonmel,  which 
was  nobly  defended  by  Major-General  Hugh  O'Neill,*  nephew 
to  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  at  the  head  of  1600  Ulstermen.  On 
his  first  attack  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  2,500 
of  their  best  soldiers.    O'Neill,  unable,  for  want  of  powder, 
to  hold  out  against  Cromwell,  crossed  the  river  at  night  with 
his  garrison,  and  withdrew  to  Waterford.    The  citizens,  next 
day,  offered  to  capitulate;  Cromwell,  not  knowing  the  state  of 
the  garrison,  readily  granted  their  demands.    Being  called  off 
by  the  parliament  to  England,  to  make  head  against  the 
Royalists,  he  left  the  command  of  the  army  to  Ireton,  his  son- 
in-law.11    In  the  mean  time,  Charles  II.,  who  was  then  at 
Breda,  gave  the  command  of  the  Royal  army  in  Scotland  to 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose.    An  army  under  the  command  of 
Lesby  and  Holborn,  advanced  against  him ;  the  Royalists  were, 
some  killed,  others  made  prisoners.    Montrose  was  betrayed 
by  Lord  Ashton,c  condemned  and  executed  on  a  gibbet.  His 
death  was  sincerely  regretted  by  all  good  men. .  Charles  was 
now  obliged  to  submit  to  the  hard  and  insolent  terms  of  the 
fanatics  of  Scotland,  whither  he  sailed,  and  arrived  safe,  though 
an  English  fleet  was  ready  to  oppose  him.    He  was  proclaimed 
^.-D-   king  of  Scotland  in  July,  1650.    The  news  of  these  things 
having  reached  England,  alarmed  the  republicans.    An  army 
of  16,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was 

*  See  Curry's  "  Civil  Wars  O'Connor's  •« History  of  the  Catholics  ;" 
O'Brennan's  v' Ancient  Ireland;"  Carte's  Ormond,  Leland,  Warner; 
O'Connell's  "  Native  and  Saxon  ;"  Clarendon's  "Irish  Reb." 

a  "  Scourge  of  Ireland,"  p.  87.  b  Cox's  reign  of  Charles  I.,  p.  17«  0  Life 
of  Montrose,  p.  178. 
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dispatched  to  check  the  Scotch  movement.  24,000  Scots 
encountered  Cromwell  at  Dunbar,  the  1st  of  September,  when 
a  bloody  battle  took  place.  The  Scotch  lost  4,000  men  killed, 
9,000  captured,  and  all  their  arms  and  baggage.  Charles,  at 
the  head  of  14,000  men,  whilst  Cromwell  was  besieging  some 
places  north  of  Stirling/  advanced  by  forced  marches  to 
England.  Having  been  proclaimed  king  at  Carlisle,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Worcester,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Cromwell, 
who  left  General  Monk  and  7,000  men  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  Scotland.  The  king  and  his  troops  suffered  a  defeat  by 
Cromwell.  Having  escaped  in  disguise,  he  sailed  for  France. 
Most  of  the  Irish  army  who  were  steadfast  Royalists,  not 
wishing  to  live  under  the  iron  rule  of  regicides,  whose  hands 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  prince,  sought  permission 
to  leave  the  kingdom.  At  this  time  about  20,000  Irish  soldiers 
and  country  people  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  transported  to 
America  ;  and  the  Catholic  nobility  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  estates  and  cross  the  Shannon  into  Connaught,  where 
they  were  to  remain,  under  pain  of  death,  during  the  will  of 
the  usurper,  who,  after  abolishing  the  monarchy,  suppressed 
on  his  own  authority  the  parliament  which  gave  him  power, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Protector,  a  title  he  filled,  with  tyranny 

A  D    and  despotism,  until  Providence  terminated  his  fiendish  career. 

1658.  The  Cromwellians  of  Ireland,  the  leaders  of  whom  were 
Coote  and  Broghill,  finding  that  the  King  was  likely  to  be 
restored  after  the  usurper's  death,  and  that  he  would  very 
naturally  reinstate  the  ancient  proprietors  in  their  rights, 
deputed  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  an  intriguing  character,  to  pro- 
claim through  England  that  the  Irish  rebelled,  and  were, 
therefore,  unworthy  of  getting  back  their  former  possessions, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  peaceable  Protestants  who  were  already 
settled  in  the  country.  Carte's  "  Ormond,"  and  many  other 
a  Heath's  Chron.,  part  2,  an.  1649. 
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hostile  works,  attest  the  contrary  in  favor  of  Irish  loyalty, 
which  was  so  great  that  the  Liberator,  O'Connell,  censures  it 
A.D.    in  his  "  Native  and  Saxon." 

1660#  In  the  mean  time,  Charles,  eldest  son  of  Charles  I.,  ascended 
the  throne,  with  the  general  expectation  that  his  rule  would 
be  just,  impartial,  and  prosperous.  Of  all  those  who  contri- 
buted to  the  murder  of  his  father,  ten  only  were  executed  in 
England,  and  three  were  the  only  victims  in  Scotland/  viz. 
the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  Guthry,  and  Captain  Giffan.  His 
Majesty's  faithful  Irish  subjects  hoped  to  participate  in  the 
universal  rejoicings.  This  anticipation  was  derived  from  the 
subjoined  passage  in  the  king's  address  to  both  houses  of 
parliament  after  his  restoration  : — "  I  think  it  is  not  necessary 
to  observe  that  the  people  of  Ireland  deserve  to  be  partakers 
of  our  clemency ;  they  have  always  submitted  with  alacrity 
and  obedience  to  the  services  beneficial  to  our  interests,  which 
conduct  on  their  part  is  worthy  of  our  protection,  favor, 
and  justice."  The  good  intentions  of  the  king  towards  his 
Irish  subjects  were  not  carried  into  effect,  owing  to  the  intriguing 
policy  of  his  wicked  ministry,  who  so  influenced  him  that, 
instead  of  punishing,  he  rewarded  with  honors,  dignities,  and 
large  gifts  of  land,  the  murderers  of  his  father  ("  Ireland's 
Case,"  p.  85,  &c),  the  persecutors  of  the  Royal  family,  and 
they  who  caused  himself  to  spend  twelve  years  in  sorrowful 
exile.  The  true  and  lawful,  and  always  loyal  proprietors,  were 
permitted  to  die  in  want  and  misery.  The  king's  declaration 
act  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland  (in  reality  the  settlement  of 
traitors  and  rebels)  was  enforced,  and  followed  by  an  explan- 
ation act  from  the  parliament,  which  declared  "  that  the  Irish, 
who  never  joined  the  confederates  before  the  peace  of  1648, 

166:.  snou^  De  reinstated  in  their  inheritance."  For  this  purpose 
"  a  court  of  claims"  was  established  in  Dublin,  which  continued 
'Heath's  Chron.,  part  1,  A.D.  1661. 
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its  sittings  for  six  mouths,  and  out,  of  8,000  Catholic  claimants 
only  500  were  pronounced  innocent,  while  only  7,-COO  of  the 
8,000  were  examined.  And,  in  order  to  defeat  every  future 
effort  for  the  oblainment  of  justice,  it  was  enacted  "that  when 
any  doubt  should  arise,  the  Protestant  should  have  the  benefit 
of  it."  This  can  be  seen  by  the  Irish  statutes,  p.  38.  No 
example  in  history  can  be  found  of  a  king  so  generous  as 
Charles  II.  was  to  infamous  rebels,  the  usurpers  of  the  crown 
("  Ireland's  Case,"  p.  73)  who  appropriated  to  themselves,  by 
parricide  and  rebellion,  the  properties  of  others,  whilst  so 
many  widows  and  orphans  were  deprived  of  subsistence,  and 
so  many  noblemen  of  rank,  instead  of  receiving  rewards  for 
their  services,  were  stript  of  their  patrimonies.  The  Crom- 
wellians  of  Ireland,  instead  of  shewing  their  gratitude  to 
Charles  II.,  plotted  against  his  person,  first  in  1663,  and  again 
in  1671.    Both  these  conspiracies  were  crushed  at  their  birth. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Catholics  were  occasionally  suspended,  Catholic  peers  allowed 
to  sit  in  parliament,  ecclesiastics  tolerated,  and  the  youth  taught 
the  principles  of  their  religion.  Charles  died  in  1 685,  after  re- 
ceiving the  sacraments  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
Borne. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  REIGN  OF  JAMES  II. 
The  Duke  of  .York,  brother  to  Charles  II.,  was  proclaimed 
king,  in  London,  under  the  title  of  James  II.;  he  was  proclaimed 
in  Dublin  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Congratulatory  addresses  poured  in  from  all  the  cities,  corpor- 
ations, and  universities  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliaments  of 
England  and  Scotland,  vied  with  each  other  in  securing  to  the 
king  immense  revenues  for  the  support  of  his  majesty.  Those 
members,  who  voted  for  his  exclusion  from  the  throne  in  the  for- 
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mcr  reigns,  were  pardoned  ;  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle 
put  to  death  for  their  rebellion,  and  Pates  convicted  of  perjury. 
All  these  circumstances  promised  to  the  king  a  peaceful  and 
glorious  reign.    But  James's  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
the  unbounded  confidence  he  placed  in  his  wicked  ministry, 
very  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.    A  plot  projected  by 
Lord  Shaftsbury,  some  time  before,  was  the  utter  ruin  of  James 
II.    The  English  nobles  belonging  to  the  faction  solicited  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  king's  son-in-law,  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance, for  the  defence  of  their  religion  and  liberty.  Henry  Sidney, 
Sir  Peyton,  and  Sir  Gwynn,  proceeded  secretly  to  Holland, 
where  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
commanded  an  armament  of  50  ships  of  war,  400  transport 
vessels,  and  20  frigates,  having  13,000  troops,  with  arms  for 
20,000  men,  on  board.    The  fleet  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Herbert,  and  vice  admiral  Evertzen,  landed  at  Torbay, 
without  opposition.    The  Prince  of  Orange  marched  to  Salis- 
bury, where  he  was  joined  by  Lords  Colchester  and  Wharton, 
Colonel  Godfrey,  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  Captain  Charges,  and 
Lord  Cornbury,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  eldest  son,  with  his 
regiment  of  dragoons.    The  king,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men, 
marched  to  Salisbury,  to  oppose  the  Prince  of  Orange;  here 
his  principal  officers  deserted  him,  among  whom  were  Lord 
Churchill,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Colonel  Barchay,  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Duke  of  Queensbury's  eldest 
son,  and  many  others.    So  general  was  the  revolt  that  the  king 
returned  to  London,  in  order  to  procure  an  asylum  for  himself, 
the  queen,  and  Prince  of  Wales.    The  queen  and  Prince  of 

A.D.  "Wales  Set  off  by  night  from  Whitehall  for  Prance,  where  thev 
1689.  .  "    .&  ,       .    ,  " 

were  joined  sometime  after  by  the  king,  ana  received  oy  King 

Louis  with  all  that  beneficence  and  greatness,  which  eminently 

characterized  that  monarch.    In  the  height  of  this  astonishing 

revolution,  the  Prince  of  Orange  commanded  the  peers  of 
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Scotland  to  repair  to  St.  James's  in  London,  where  they  held  a 
meeting,  which  in  spite  of  the  Earl  of  Arran's  proposal  to  in- 
vite the  King  to  Scotland,  arranged  to  surrender  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  promised 
to  protect  the  religion  and  liberties  of  their  country.  The 
Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  succeeded 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  king's  brother-in-law ;  he  was 
shortly  after  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Tirconnel.    The  Irish  still  continued  faithful  to  their  king. 
But  the  Cromwellians,  and  the  English  and  Scotch  fanatics, 
whom  James  I.  established  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  on  the  first 
news  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  landing  in  England,  ran  to  arms 
and  declared  in  his  favour,  against  the  grandson  and  brother  of 
the  benefactors  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  fortunes 
and  possessions.    Major  Pool,  an  officer  of  Cromwell,  opened 
the  scene  and  began  hostilities;  under  the  command  of  two  com- 
panies of  cavalry,  he  commanded  the  tenants  of  Lord  Bellew  to 
pay  him  afineof£500,  under  pain  of  martial  law.    Lord  Bellew, 
apprized  of  his  attack  sent  his  son,  18  years  old,  with  a  troop  of 
dragoons  to  resist  his  demand.    Young  Bellew  defeated  Pool's 
troops,  and  killed  himself  with  a  blow  of  a  pistol  on  the  head. 
Soon  after  this  occurrence,  LordBlaney  attempted  to  surprise  the 
town  and  castle  of  Ardee,  but  being  defeated  in  his  object  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat.    At  this  time,  the  nobility  of  Ireland 
determined  to  give  a  proof  of  their  loyalty  to  their  king,  by 
raising  for  his  service  30,000  men  equipped,  clothed;  and  armed, 
in  addition  to  the  old  corps  commanded  by  Mountcashel,  Tir- 
connell,  Clancarty,  Antrim,  &c.    There  appeared  very  shortly 
in  the  field,  the  regiments  of  Enniskillen,  of  Hugh  MacMahon, 
Edward-Boy-O'Reilly,    MacDonnell,    MacGennis,  Cormac 
O'Neill,  Gordon  O'Neill,  Felix  O'Neill,  Brian  O'Neill,  Donnell, 
Nugent,  Lutterel,  Fitzgerald,  Galmoy,  O'Morre,  and  Clare,  &c. 
The  nobles  who  raised  these  regiments  at  their  own  expense 
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could  not  support  it  long.  In  the  meantime,  the  Earl  of  Tir- 
connell  sent  Richard  Hamilton,  Lieutenant  General  of  the 
king's  army,  at  the  head  of  2,000  men,  against  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, Lord  Alexander,  who  raised  for  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
an  army  consisting  of  8,000  rebels  in  Ulster.  The  royalists 
under  Hamilton  attacked  Lord  Montgomery  and  his  party  so 
vigorously  that  he  was  put  to  flight,  and  after  leaving  two  com- 
panies of  infantry  in  the  garrison  at  Hillsborough,  he  sailed 
for  England  from  Donaghadee. 

The  king,  who  was  still  in  France,  seeing  how  favourably 
his  Irish  subjects  were  disposed  towards  him,  and  thinking  that 
his  presence  might  be  a  check  to  the  enemy,  sailed  for  Ireland, 
with  the  celebrated  Gabaret,  and  landed  in  Kinsale.  He  was 
joined  at  Cork,  by  the  earl  of  Tirconnell,  whom  he  created 
duke,  with  whom  heproceeded  to  Dublin.  Meanwhile,  Hamilton 
encountered  Major  General  Dundee,  at  the  head  of  2,000  in- 
surgents, at  Bloody  Bridge,  on  the  river  Finn.  Hamilton, 
after  repairing  an  arch  of  the  bridge  broken  by  the  insurgents, 
crossed  with  his  infantry,  while  the  cavalry  crossed  the  river  in 
view  of  the  enemy ;  this  intrepid  act  of  the  royalists  so  dis- 
concerted General  Dundee,  that  he  retreated  with  his  forces, 
a  great  many  of  whom  were  killed  in  the  pursuit.  Dundee  sur- 
rendered at  Culmor,  and  embarked  for  England.  Hamilton, 
in  the  mean  time,  received  deputies  from  Derry  garrison,  which 
consisted  of  6,000  men,  proposing  termsof  capitulation,  to  which 
lie  consented,  on  condition  that  the  city  would  surrender  at 
12  o'clock  next  day.  The  terms  were  ratified  on  both  sides, 
which  General  Hamilton  communicated  to  the  king,  who  was 
just  arrived  from  Dublin  with  M.  Rose,  deputy  marshal  of 
France,  Lord  Melford  and  some  troops.  The  king,  displeased 
with  the  terms,  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion :  the  besieged,  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  made  frequent 
sallies,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.    The  garrison  was  so 
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straitened  for  provisions,  that  they  were  obliged  to  eat  cats, 
dogs,  and  leather.  In  the  mean  time,  major-general  Kirke 
appeared  in  Lough  Foyle,  with  an  English  fleet  of  20  ships 
of  war,  and  300  transport  vessels,  laden  with  provisions  and 
other  warlike  stores.  Two  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
captain  James  Hamilton,  were  sent  to  relieve  the  garrison  at 
Derry,  till  further  aid  from  major  Kirke.  The  royalists,  after 
a  siege  of  73  days,  were  forced  to  withdraw,  and  the  king,  by 
the  advice  of  M.  Rose,  collected  his  forces  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  and  invited  his  faithful  subjects  to  join  him,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  had  an  army  of  20,000  men 
assembled  at  Drogheda.  The  king,  hearing  of  Schomberg's* 
arrival  in  Drogheda,  sent  lieutenants  Butler  and  Garland  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy,  who  brought  word  to  the  king,  that  a 
favorable  attack  could  be  made  on  Schomberg,  as  the  most  of 
his  soldiers  were  carried  off  by  disease.  The  king  put  his 
army  in  order  of  battle,  and,  from  an  imprudent  clemency 
towards  his  English  subjects,  who  were  ready  to  tear  the  sceptre 
from  his  hands,  made  nothing  more  than  an  ostentatious  parade  be- 
fore the  enemy,  and  retired  to  winter  quarters,  thus  committing 
two  egregious  oversights,  which  deeply  affected  his  cause,  and 
eventually  caused  the  loss  of  Ireland.  First,  he  rejected  the 
terms  of  capitulation  entered  into  between  General  Hamilton 
and  the  garrison  of  Derry,  and  next,  had  he  attacked  Marshal 
Schomberg,  he  wTould  have  forced  him  to  decamp,  and  return 

.  ^    to  his  ships  which  were  in  the  harbour  of  Dundalk. 
A-.D. 

l6yo.  In  the  meantime,  Louis  XIV.  sent  to  Ireland  seven  French 
battalions  under  the  command  of  Count  Lausun,  in  exchange 
for  six  Irish  battalions,  forming  the  brigade  of  Mountcashel. 
Meanwhile,  the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  in  Ireland,  with  an 
army  well  provided  in  every  thing,  and  well  trained  ;  he  had 

a  Marshal  Schomberg,  with  300  French  officers,  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligion, left  France,  and  went  to1  Holland. 
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with  him  60  pieces  of  cannon,  his  army  amounted  to  4-5,000 
men,  while  King  James's  amounted  only  to  23,000  lately  raised, 
badly  provided  with  arms,  not  well  disciplined,  and  having  only 
12  pieces  of  artillery.    Both  armies  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Boyne,  near  Drogheda.    The  Prince  of  Orange,  with 
one  half  of  his  army,  marched  along  the  river  to  Slane,  where 
he  was  opposed  by  Sir  Neat  O'Neill,  with  two  regiments 
of  dragoons,  who  were  forced  to  give  way.    Schomberg  at- 
tacked the  pass  at  Old  Bridge,  guarded  by  General  Hamilton, 
which  he  took,  but  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt.    The  Duke  of 
Berwick  who  commanded  the  king's  cavalry,  had  to  begin  an 
unequal  attack  with  the  enemy's  infantry ;  after  renewing  the 
charge  ten  times,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  join  the 
king,  who  rallied  his  entire  army  and  put  them  in  order  of  bat- 
tle ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  did  the  same,  but  did  not  dare  to  at- 
tack them ;  the  night  coming  on,  the  king  ordered  his  army 
to  march  to  Dublin,  where  they  arrived  the  following  morning. 
The  king  seeing  that  he  could  not  save  the  city,  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  to  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnell,  and  embarked 
for  Prance.    The  Duke  of  Tyrconnell  and  Count  Lausun,  on 
their  way  to  Limerick,  were  pursued  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
forced  them  to  place  their  infantry  in  the  garrisons  of  Athlone, 
Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kinsale,  and  quarter  their  cavalry  in  the 
County  of  Clare.    Tyrconnell  gave  the  command  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Limerick  to  Monsieur  Boisseleau,  and  four  Irish  officers. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  having  30 
pieces  of  cannon  incessantly  playing  on  the  place,  a  breach 
was  effected;  six  thousand  English  soldiers  mounted  to  the  as- 
sault, but  were  immediately  hurled  back  with  a  loss  of  many 
lives,  and  pursued  to  their  very  camp,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  went  to  Waterford,  and  em- 
barked for  England.    In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Sarsfield  sur- 
prised an  English  convoy,  who  were  conveying  artillery  to  the 
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Prince  of  Orange ;  he  spiked  the  cannon,  blew  up  the  powder, 
and  put  the  convoy  to  the  sword. 

Lord  Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Ireland,  laid  siege  to  the  towns  of  Cork  and  Kinsale, 
which  capitulated.  The  Duke  of  Tyrconnell,  Count  of  Lausun, 
and  Monsieur  Boisseleau,  went  to  France,  having  confided  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  Shortly  after, 
M.  De  St.  Ruth,  as  Commander,  and  Chevalier  De  Tesse,  ar- 
rived in  Ireland  with  warlike  stores  and  provisions. 

In  the  meantime,  Baron  Ginkle,  commander  of  the  Protes- 
tant army,  laid  siege  to  Ballymore  commanded  by  Colonel 
Ulick  Burke,  who  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  he  then  marched 
towards  Athlone,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  De  Usson,  and 
Chevalier  De  Tesse.  Athlone  was  taken  after  a  vigorous  defence 
on  the  part  of  the  besieged  ;  1,000  of  the  Irish  were  killed, 
and  300  taken  prisoners. 

After  the  taking  of  Athlone,  the  royal  array,  under  the  com- 
mand of  St.  Euth,  marched  to  Ballinasloe,  and  having  crossed 
the  river  Suck,  encamped  at  Aughrim.  Colonel  Walter  Burke, 
with  his  regiment,  was  posted  in  the  castle  to  oppose  the  enemy's 
passage,  who  were  in  close  pursuit,  but  cannon  instead  of  mus- 
ket balls,  being  forwarded  to  him  from  the  camp  he  could  not 
accomplish  his  object.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  enemy's 
cavalry  passed  without  opposition,  while  their  infantry  crossed 
an  adjoining  bay,  and  appeared  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  be- 
fore the  Irish  army,  on  the  2 '2nd  of  July.  St.  Euth,  like  a 
skilful  general,  omitted  nothing  to  resist  them  with  effect. 
The  battle  commenced  at  one  o'clock,  and  lasted  till  night, 
with  equal  fury  on  both  sides.  The  infantry  of  St.  Euth  per- 
forming prodigies  of  valour,  driving  the  enemy  three  times 
back  to  their  cannon.  St.  Ruth  in  the  meantime  fell  by  a  can- 
non ball,  which  caused  dreadful  disorder,  and  his  army  seeing 
themselves  deprived  of  their  commander,  and  overpowered  by 
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the  enemy,  took  to  flight  after  losing  the  flower  of  the  Irish 
soldiers  on  that  memorable  occasion.  After  the  defeat  at 
Aughrim,  Galway  and  Sligo  surrendered  to  the  English.  Gin- 
kle  laid  siege  to  Limerick,  the  garrison  of  which  was  com- 
manded by  Monsieur  De  Usson,  who  defended  it  with  bravery 
equal  to  that  of  Boisseleau,  but  General  Sarsfield  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  attempt  to  get  4,000  horse  into  the  town,  and  the 
garrison  was  exhausted  for  want  of  money  and  provisions. 
After  five  weeks'  defence,  he  surrendered  on  terms  very  honour- 
able and  advantageous  to  the  vanquished.  The  treaty  of 
Limerick  contained  42  articles,  29  of  which  referred  to  the 
military.  By  virtue  of  this  treaty,  all  the  partizans  of  James, 
and  every  Irish  family  who  wished,  had  permission  not 
alone  to  leave  Limerick,  but  also  the  kingdom,  with  their 
chattels,  goods,  plate,  jewels,  &c.  Numbers  of  the  Irish,  pre- 
ferring to  share  the  fate  of  their  king,  and  enter  in  his  service 
in  a  foreign  country,  than  to  submit  to  the  cruel  laws  of  an 
usurper  at  home,  registered  their  names  for  a  foreign  service, 
amounting  in  all  to  19,059  men,  who  nobly  distinguished  them- 
selves in  foreign  service,  viz.,  in  the  Battles  of  Marseilles, 
Bamillies,  Fontenoy,  Lawfield,  Spire,  Cremona,  Almanaza, 
and  in  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Italy.  It  is  considered  from  calcu- 
lation and  researches  made  at  the  war  office,  that  450,000 
Irishmen  died  in  the  service  of  France,  from  1691  to  1745, 
the  year  of  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy. 
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Baron  Ginkle,  Sir  Charles  Porter  Knight,  and  Thomas 
Coningsby,  on  one  side.  The  earl  of  Lucan,  Piercy,  Viscount 
Galmoy,  Colonel  Nicholas  Purcell,  Colonel  Nicholas  Cusack, 
Sir  Toby  Butler,  Colonel  Garret  Dillon,  Colonel  John  Brown, 
on  the  other  side. 

In  behalf  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  Limerick,  Cork,  Clare, 
Kerry,  Sligo,  and  Mayo. 
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1st.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  shall  enjoy  such  privi- 
leges in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  they  did  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. 

2nd.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Limerick,  or  any  other  garrison 
in  possession  of  thelrish,  now  in  arms,  under  any  commission  of 
king  James,  in  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Cork,  Clare,  Kerry, 
Mayo,  they  and  every  of  their  heirs,  shall  hold,  possess, 
and  enjoy,  all  their  estates  of  freehold  and  inheritance,  and  all 
the  rights,  titles,  and  privileges,  which  they  enjoyed,  or  were 
entitled  to,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

3rd.  All  merchants  of  the  city  of  Limerick,or  any  other  garrison 
possessed  by  the  Irish,  who  are  absent  beyond  the  seas,  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  the  second  article,  provided  they  return  to 
this  kingdom  within  the  space  of  eight  months  from  the  date 
hereof. 

4th.  The  officers,  Colonel  Simon  Lutterel,  Captain  Rowland 
White,  Eustace  of  Yermanstown,  and  Chievers  of  Maystown, 
who  are  now  beyond  the  seas,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the 
second  article,  provided  they  return  within  eight  months,  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

5th.  All  persons  comprised  in  the  second  and  third  articles, 
have  general  pardon  of  treasons,  premunires,  trespasses,  and 
other  crimes  committed  by  them  since  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  James  II. 

6th.  No  person,  or  persons  whatever,  comprised  in  the  fore- 
going articles  shall  be  sued,  or  molested,  or  impleaded  at  the 
suit  of  any  party,  or  parties,  for  any  trespasses  committed  by 
them,  or  any  goods  or  chattels  seized  by  them  during  the  war 
of  James  II. 

7th.  Every  nobleman  and  gentleman  comprised  in  the  second 
and  third  articles  shall  have  liberty  to  ride  with  a  sword,  and 
case  of  pistols,  and  keep  a  gun  in  their  house,  for  its  defence, 
or  for  fowling. 
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8t1i.  The  inhabitants  of  Limerick,  or  any  other  garrison, 
shall  be  permitted  to  remove  their  goods  without  being  searched, 
and  not  be  compelled  to  leave  their  houses  for  six  weeks  yet  to 
come. 

9th.  The  oath  of  allegiance  administered  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics who  survive,  is  the  one  made  by  parliament  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  their  present  majesties. 

10th.  No  person  who  shall  break  any  of  these  articles,  shall 
cause  any  other  to  lose  the  benefit  of  them. 

11th.  The  lords  justices  promise  that  all  persons  comprised 
in  the  above  articles,  shall  be  protected  from  all  arrests  and  ex- 
ecution, for  eight  months  to  come. 

12th.  The  Lords  Justices,  and  Baron  De  Ginkle,  agree  to  in- 
tercede with  the  king  and  parliament,  that  the  estates  of  Col. 
John  Brown,  who  stood  indebted  to  several  Protestants,  shall 
be  secured  to  Roman  Catholics,  charged  with,  and  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  aforesaid  debts. 

For  the  true  performance  of  which,  we  hereunto  set  our  hands, 
Charles  Porter,  Thomas  Coningsby, 
Baron  De  Ginkle. 
Present,  Scravenmore,  H.  Maccay,  T.  Talmash. 
The  military  articles  agreed  upon,  between  Baron  De  Ginkle 
and  the  Lieutenant  Generals,  De  Ussou  and  De  Tesse,  &c. 

1st.  All  persons  of  what  condition  soever,  who  wish  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  shall  have  liberty  to  go  to  any  country  beyond 
the  seas  (England  and  Scotland  excepted)  with  their  families, 
plate,  jewels,  &c. 

2nd.  All  general  officers,  colonels,  and  soldiers  of  all  kinds 
that  are  in  any  garrison,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish,  shall 
have  liberty  to  go  beyond  the  seas,  without  any  impediment 
directly  or  indirectly. 

ord.  All  persons  who  are  willing  to  leave  Ireland,  shall  de- 
clare it  on  Tuesday  next  at  Limerick,  the  forces  scattered  through 
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the  counties  of  Cork,  Clare,  and  Kerry,  on  the  8th  inst.  before 
Monsieur  Tameron,  and  Colonel  Withers. 

4th-  All  English  and  Scotch  officers,  now  serving  in  Ireland, 
shall  be  included  in  this  capitulation. 

5th.  All  French  officers,  merchants,  &c,  shall  have  free  leave 
to  pass  into  France,  or  any  other  country,  with  their  plate, 
horses,  equipages,  papers,  &c. 

6th.  That  if  any  of  the  said  officers,  &c,  be  robbed,  or  plun- 
dered of  the  said  effects,  by  the  troops  of  General  Ginkle,  the 
said  General  will  order  it  to  be  restored,  and  compensation  to 
be  made. 

7 th.  To  facilitate  the  transporting  of  the  said  troops,  the 
said  General  will  furnish  50  ships,  without  paying  for  them. 

8th.  That  a  commissary  be  appointed  to  visit  the  said  ships, 
and  that  all  the  troops  march  to  Cork,  to  embark  there,  &c. 

9th.  That  the  said  ships  be  furnished  with  food  for  horses,  and 
provisions  for  the  troops,  which  provisions  will  be  paid  for  as 
soon  as  they  disembark  in  any  port  of  France. 

10th.  Hostages  to  be  given  for  the  safe  return  of  said  ships. 

11th.  That  the  garrisons,  Clare  Castle,  Eoss,  and  all  the 
foot  that  are  in  garrison  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Clare,  and 
Kerry,  shall  have  the  advantage  of  the  present  capitulation. 

12th.  That  the  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Cork,  Clare,  and  Kerry,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  this 
capitulation,  and  that  they  shall  pay  for  everything  till  they  are 
shipped,  except  forage  and  pasture  for  their  horses. 

13th.  Those  of  the  garrison  of  Sligo,  that  are  joined  to  the 
Irish  army  shall  have  the  benefit  of  this  capitulation. 

14th.  The  Irish  have  leave  to  transport  900  horses,  &c. 

15th.  It  shall  be  permitted  to  them,  to  buy  hay  and  corn  at 
the  king's  rate  wherever  they  can  find  it,  and  to  carry  all  neces- 
sary provisions  out  of  the  city  of  Limerick. 

16th.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  use  the  hay  preserved  in  the 
stores  of  the  county  Kerry,  for  the  horses  to  be  embarked. 
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17th.  That  all  the  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  in  Ireland, 
the  28th  of  Sept.  shall  be  set  at  liberty  on  both  sides. 

18th.  The  General  will  furnish  the  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers who  cannot  pass  to  France,  at  the  first  enibarkment,  with 
medicine  and  provisions  till  they  are  cured. 

19th.  That  the  general  will  send  two  ships,  with  two  persons, 
to  France,  to  give  notice  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 

20th.  That  all  who  are  to  pass  to  France,  shall  not  be  stopped 
on  account  of  debt  or  any  other  pretext. 

21st.  If  after  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  any  French  ship  ar- 
rive in  any  port  of  Ireland,  the  general  will  order  a  passport  to 
all  who  pass  to  or  from  the  said  ship,  to  the  place  where  the 
troops  are  quartered. 

22nd.  After  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  there  shall  be  a  free 
communication  between  it  and  the  troops  to  be  embarked. 

23rd.  In  consideration  of  this  capitulation,  Limerick  divided 
into  Irish  and  English,  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  general, 
or  any  other  person  he  shall  appoint. 

24th.  It  shall  be  prohibited,  to  offer  anything  offensive  to 
the  Irish  troopers  who  remain  in  the  English  town,  till  the 
troops  embark  in  the  first  50  ships. 

25th.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  garrison  to  march  out 
with  arms,  baggage,  drums  beating,  colours  flying,  &c. 

26th.  All  the  magazines  of  provisions  shall  be  taken  care 
of  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Irish  army,  who  are  to  pass  to 
France,  &c. 

27th.  That  there  shall  be  a  cessation  of  arms  at  land  and  sea, 
till  the  ships  return  to  their  respective  harbours  after  the  tran- 
sportation of  the  troops. 

28th.  That  for  the  security  of  the  execution  of  this  capitu- 
lation the  besieged  give  the  following  hostages  

and  the  general  shall  give  

29th.    That  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  army  before  the 
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execution  of  this  capitulation,  all  who  are  after  to  command 
the  army,  shall  be  obliged  to  observe  and  execute  the  said 
articles. 

In  faith  of  which  we  have  subscribed  our  names,  the  13th  of 
October,  1691.  Signed,  De  Usson,  De  Tesse,  Sarsfield, Wackop, 
La-Tour  Montfort,  Charles  Porter,  Thomas  Coningsby,  Baron 
De  Ginkle. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  affixed  the  great  seal  of  England 
to  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  which  had  been  ratified  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  by  his  generals.    He  also  bound  himself  and 
his  successors  to  use  every  effort  to  have  all  the  articles  of  it 
fulfilled  and  ratified  by  the  parliament.    But  to  the  disgrace 
of  mankind,  experience  proves  that  power  has  more  influence 
in  the  fulfilment  of  treaties  than  the  good  faith  of  those  by 
whom  they  are  signed.    Numerous  acts  of  parliament  were 
passed  to  annul  several  of  these  articles.     An  act,  called 
"  Premunire,"  to  prevent  the  increase  of  Popery.   To  convert, 
or  be  converted  to  the  Catholic  church,  or  give  children  a 
foreign  education,  subjected  the  Irish  Catholics  to  the  severity 
of  this  odious  enactment.    All  archbishops,  bishops,  deans, 
priests,  monks,  and  all  other  ecclesiastics,  were  commanded  to 
quit  the  kingdom  before  the  1st  of  May,  1698,  and  should 
any  of  them  have  the  boldness  to  return,  they  were  to  be 
punished  as  guilty  of  high  treason.    The  Irish  nobility  were 
deprived  of  their  arms  and  horses,  and  debarred  from  purchasing 
lands,  or  becoming  members  of  the  bar,  or  filling  any  office  ; 
they  were  also  obliged  to  take  the  most  infamous  oaths. 

After  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Riswiek,  in  1697,  when  peace 
was  restored  to  all  Europe,  the  greater  part  of  the  standing 
army  of  England  was  to  have  been  disbanded,  but  money  was 
wanting  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  officers,  contractors,  &c. 
For  this  purpose  parliament  granted  a  supply  of  a  million  of 
money,  to  be  raised  by  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  who  had  taken  up  arms  for  James  II.  after  the 
year  1688. 
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Commissioners  being  appointed  to  ascertain  what  those 
estates  would  produce  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  made 
the  following  reports  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  shews 
that  3921  Irishmen  and  57  Englishmen  were  proscribed,  and 
what  immense  fortunes  the  most  obscure  characters,  at  this 
time,  unjustly  acquired. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  confiscated  lands 
of  the  Irish  concerned  in  the  Rebellion  of  1688,  to  the  honor- 
able House  of  Commons,  December  15,  1699. 

1st.  Gentlemen — In  virtue  of  a  power  granted  to  us  by  an 
act  of  parliament  granting  to  his  majesty  the  sum  of 
£1,484,015  1*.  ll|r/,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  disband  the 
troops,  &c,  we  have  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  confiscated 
properties  in  Ireland. 

(From  the  first  to  the  twelfth  paragraph  the  commissioners 
account  for  the  difficulty  they  had  to  contend  with.) 

12th.  On  account  of  the  late  rebellion  of  1688,  57  persons 
were  proscribed  in  England,  and  3921  in  Ireland.  The  aggre- 
gate, with  the  names  of  the  counties,  is  inserted  in  a  book 
presented  with  this  report,  No.  2. 

13th.  The  lands,  with  the  names  of  the  owners,  the  number 
of  acres,  the  names  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated, 
the  annual  revenue,  and  the  value  of  capital,  are  contained  in 
a  book  presented  with  this  report,  No.  2. 

14th.  We  calculate  that  the  confiscated  lands  in  the  following 
counties  were  1,060,792  acres,  producing  an  annual  income 
of  £211,623  6s.  M.  sterling.  Real  value  amounts  to 
£2,685,130  sterling. 

15th.  We  deem  it  our  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  number  of 
acres  restored  to  their  former  owners  by  virtue  of  the  treaties 
of  Limerick  and  Galway. 

16th.  In  virtue  of  three  letters  from  King  William  and  Mary, 

in  1693  and  1694,  it  was  decided  that  491  persons  should 
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have  the  benefit  of  the  treaties  of  Limerick  and  Gal  way.  Their 
names,  rank,  time  of  possession,  &c,  is  contained  in  book  No.  3. 

17  th.  In  consequence  of  a  commission  dated  February  25th, 
in  the  8th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  majesty,  792  persons  were 
found  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  above  treaties  ;  their  names, 
&c.,  in  book  No.  4. 

18th.  The  estates  thus  restored  contain  233,106  acres, 
annual  value  £55,763  Gs.  6d.,  real  value  £724,923  4*.  Od. 
terling.     The  rent  value,  &c,  is  contained  in  book  No.  4. 

19th.  We  humbly  submit  to  your  wisdom  whether  their 
majesties'  letters  could  invest  any  person  with  power  to  summon 
his  majesty's  subjects  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  try 
them  without  any  judicial  power,  without  the  authority  of 
parliament. 

20th.  We  consider  it  our  duty  to  inform  you  that  in  these 
extraordinary  courts  exorbitant  salaries  are  demanded,  contrary 
to  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  which  declared,  that  none  but  clerks 
should  be  paid 

21st.  In  general  it  appears  that  many  abuses  have  been 
committed  by  the  last  court  that  was  established,  and  that  the 
articles  of  Limerick  and  Galway  are  favorably  interpreted 
towards  the  proscribed. 

22nd.  YvTe  have  to  inform  you  that  many  ancient  proprietors 
are  reinstated  by  the  repeal  of  their  sentence,  or  pardon  from 
his  majesty. 

23rd.  This  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one,  the  result  of  trial,  marked 
in  books  3,  4. 

24rd.  The  other  granted  as  favors  from  their  majesties, 
marked  in  book  No.  5.  The  number  of  acres  thus  restored 
is  74,733. 

25th.  We  shall  now  lay  before  you  proofs  that  money  was 
the  means  of  restoring  many  persons  to  their  properties. 
26th.  Lord  Bellew  gave  Lord  lluby  £1,000  to  obtain  his 
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pardon  from  the  king ;  he  gave  Lord  Romney  the  rent  of  his 
estate  for  three  years,  amounting  to  about  £9,000,  on  condition 
that  he  would  not  be  opposed  to  his  pardon. 

27th.  John  Keadiff  gave  Mrs.  Margaret  Uniack  £200,  to 
obtain  his  pardon  through  Lord  Romney. 

28th.  Sir  John  Morris  gave  Mr.  Richard  Uniack  £200, 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  Uniack  £300  for  his  pardon. 

29th.  Harvey  Morris  gave  Mrs.  M.  Uniack  £100  for  his 
pardon. 

30th.  John  Hussey  gave  Lord  Athlone  £300  for  his  pardon. 

31st.  Edmond  Roche  gave  Richard  Darling,  Lord  Romney 's 
steward,  £500  to  obtain  his  pardon. 

32nd.  John  Burke,  Lord  Bophin,  agreed  to  pay  Lord  Albe- 
marle £7,500  to  remove  the  sentence  of  proscription  against 
him. 

33rd.  Thus  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  estates  that 
were  confiscated  since  February  13,  1688.  We  will  now  in- 
troduce those  to  whom  the  confiscated  lands  were  given. 

34th.  Since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  o'O  patents  have  been 
given,  granting  lands  to  60  persons. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal. 

35th.  Lord  Romney  received  three  grants,  containing 
49,577  acres. 

36th.  Lord  Albemarle,  108,633  acres,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services. 

37tb.  Lord  Woodstock,  135,280  acres,  as  do. 
38th.  Lord  Athlone,  26,480  acres,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services. 

39th.  Lord  Galway,  36,148  acres,  as  do. 
40th.  Lord  Rochford,  39,871  acres,  as  do.' 
41st.  Marquis  of  Puigan,  3,512  acres,  as  do. 
42nd.  Lord  Mountjoy,  11,070  acres,  as  do« 
43rd.  Lord  Coningsby,  5,966  acres,  as  do. 
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44th.  Mr.  Thomas  Keightly,  12, 381  acres,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  for  99  years. 

45th.  Colonel  Gustavus  Hamilton,  5,382  acres,  as  do. 

46th.  Doctor  John  Lesly,  16,077  acres,  as  do. 

47th.  Sir  Thomas  Prendergast,  7,082  acres,  for  discovering 
a  conspiracy. 

48th.  Mr.  John  Baker,  1647  acres,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services. 

49th.  Mr.  James  Corry,  17,925  acres,  and  £2,000  sterling, 

50th.  The  remainder  of  the  grants  are  inserted  in  book  No.  6. 

51st.  All  these  lands  are  plantation  measure,  264  of  which 
are  equal  to  441  English  acres. 

52nd.  AH  these  lands  are  rented  much  below  their  real  value. 

53rd.  The  greater  part  of  these  lands  have  been  conceded 
under  the  seal  of  the  Exchequer,  for  a  limited  number  of  years. 

54th.  We  shall  now  inform  you  of  the  costs  incurred  on  the 
confiscated  estates. 

55th.  Ail  statutes, judgments, mortgages,  &c,  on  the  above 
lands  amount  to  £161,936  sterling,  which  is  marked  in  book 
No.  7. 

56th.  We  have  mentioned  only  the  first  and  real  sum  of 
costs. 

57th.  We  think  it  probable  that  judgment  and  mortgage 
•  are  the  same  debt. 

58th.  It  is  probable  many  judgments  were  issued  for  the 
execution  of  private  contracts. 

59th.  The  whole  debt  was  laid  on  the  lands  of  the  proscribed. 

60th.  Several  judgments  have  been  issued  by  inferior  courts 
of  law. 

61st.  These  statutes  and  judgments  were  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. 

62nd.  Many  of  these  debts  were  purchased  at  low  prices. 
63rd.  Several  persons,  who  got  possession  of  these  estates, 
have  received  the  greatest  of  the  debts. 
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64th.  It  is  probable  many  of  these  debts  are  imaginary. 

65th.  The  donors  and  their  stewards  made  the  debts  on 
their  estates  appear  heavy,  but  they  more  than  compensated  by 
other  confiscations. 

66th.  After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  seize  upon,  and  dispose  of  the  estates  and  flocks 
which  were  confiscated  for  his  majesty's  use.  They  took  pos- 
session of  immense  tracts  of  land  and  cattle,  which  they  valued 
at  £135,552;  a  horse  was  valued  at  20  shillings,  a  sheep  at 
2$.  6d.,  and  so  on  in  proportion ;  robbery  and  plunder  was  so 
frequent  this  time,  that  men  in  the  highest  offices  were  impli- 
cated in  them. 

Lord  Coningsby  took  300  head  of  cattle  that  remained  in  the 
field  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  plate  and  chattels  of 
Sir  Michael  Creagh,Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  without  accounting 
to  the  king  for  them. 

67.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  many  persons  have  de- 
rived considerable  profits  from  these  confiscations. 

68.  The  clerks  of  the  revenues  delivered  great  quantities  of 
valuable  effects  to  Sir  Charles  Porter,  Major  General  Kirk,  &c. 

69.  The  debts  and  mortages,  belonging  to  the  proscribed  to 
whom  restitution  of  their  properties  were  not  made,  amount  to 
£120,013. 

70.  We  calculate  that  the  profits,  the  receipts,  while  the 
creditors  were  in  possession  of  the  estates,  and  the  debt  still 
due — bring  the  receipts  to  a  balance. 

71.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  much  more  due  to  the 
proscribed,  than  we  are  able  to  discover,  as  our  knowledge  is 
taken  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer  alone. 

72.  Among  the  forfited  property  297  houses  in  Dublin,  36 
in  Cork,  226  in  differents  towns  in  the  kingdom,  61  mills,  28 
fairs  and  markets,  72  rectorships,  six  ferries,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  fisheries,  value  £50,000. 
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•    73,  We  have  not  comprised  fallow  lands  in  our  calculations. 

74.  We  have  valued  the  confiscated  properties  according  to 
their  value  as  farms. 

75.  We  think  the  trees  on  the  confiscated  properties  to 
have  been  worth  £50,000. 

76.  We  think  the  scattered  portions  of  land,  of  which  we 
could  make  no  correct  estimate,  to  be  about  80,000  acres. 

77.  The  dreadful  havoc  has  been  committed  upon  the  woods 
of  the  proscribed,  on  those  of  Sir  Yalentine  Brown,  in  Kerry,  on 
the  estates  of  Lord  Clancarty,  on  the  estate  of  Feltrim,  near 
Dublin,  and  in  the  forest  of  O'Shaughnessy,  near  Gal  way, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Toby  Butler. 

78.  Several  persons,  not  proceeded  against  for  the  last  in- 
surrection, are  debarred  from  the  benefit  or  any  article  of  treaty. 

79.  The  death  of  several  of  the  accused  has  deprived  the 
king  of  many  extensive  estates. 

80.  Nevertheless,  we  are  of  opinion  that  large  sums  might 
be  derived  from  the  lands  subject  to  confiscation,  by  adopting 
proper  measures. 

81.  The  king's  interest  is  much  neglected  inConnaught.  In 
this  province  there  are  50  Catholics  for  1  Protestant,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  latter  to  obtain  justice  at  all. 

82.  The  house  of  Clanrickard  has  an  extensive  estate  in  this 
•district,  which  fell  into  the  king's  hands  by  the  proscription  of 
Lord  Bophin ;  if  these  lands  were  sold  to  Protestants  it  would 
favor  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

83.  The  money  received  for  confiscated  estates  by  those  on 
whom  they  were  bestowed  is  £68,155  8s.  3£d.  Lord  Athlone 
sold  land  to  the  amount  of  £17,684  12s.  Od.  Lord  Eomney 
sold  some  for  £30,147  lis.  Od.  Lord  Albemarle  for  13,000, 
Lord  Ooningsby  for  £2,200,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Keightly  for 
£5,123  16s.  Od. 

84.  Several  proclamations  have  been  issued,  offering  a  quar- 
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ter  of  the  lands  to  be  confiscated  to  those  who  would  point 
them  out. 

85.  His  majesty  has  derived  no  advantage  from  the  confis- 
cated lands,  as  several  obscure  persons  seized  on  the  confiscated 
lands,  and  at  present  enjoy  large  estates. 

86.  The  auction  of  the  confiscated  lands  in  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin greatly  contributed  to  this  abuse. 

87.  The  conduct  of  Thomas  Broderick,  and  William 
Connelley,  who  were  masters  of  the  auction,  no  one  daring  to 
enter  into  competition  with  them,  they  purchased  these  lands 
to  very  great  advantage. 

88.  Several  of  these  estates  were  purchased  by  the  com- 
missioners under  borrowed  names. 

89.  An  extensive  estate  has  been  let  in  farms,  without  being 
put  up  for  sale.  It  belonged  to  Sir  Valentine  Brown,  and 
Nicholas  Brown,  Lord  Kenmare,  in  the  counties  of  Kerry  ami 
Limerick. 

90.  Before  we  conclude  our  report,  we  will  lay  before  you 
an  abridgement  of  our  estimates.  The  whole  of  the  lands  con- 
fiscated since  February  13th,  1688,  amount  in  real  value  to 
£2,685,135,  5s.  9d.  The  estates  restored  in  consequence  of 
the  treaties  of  Limerick  and  Galway,  amount  to  £724,923  4s.  6d. 
Those  restored  by  favor  amount  to  £260,863  7s.  3d.  The 
debts  on  the  confiscated  estates  are  £161,936  16s.  5d. 

To  the  credit  of  the  above  debts  we  place  £120,013  los.  lOd. 
due  to  the  proscribed.  After  all  calculations,  the  gross  value  of 
the  estates  confiscated,  and  not  restored,  is  £1,699,343  14s.  Od. 
Besides  the  above,  all  the  personal  property  of  King  James  II. 
except  a  small  portion,  given  to  Lord  Athlone,  was  granted  by 
letters  patent  to  Elizabeth  Yilliers,  Countess  of  Orkney,  and  it 
consisted  of  95,649  acres. 

To  the  above  report  we  affix  our  names. 

Francis  Annesley.  James  Hamilton. 

John  Trenchard.    Henry  Longford,  Dublin. 
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The  following  is  the  calculation  of  the  confiscated  lands  in 
the  different  counties,  since  July  13,  1688. 


Counties. 

Acres. 

Annual  Value. 

Real  Value. 

A. 

R. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Antrim  .... 

10,103 

2 

1,946 

18 

6 

25,284 

0 

6 

Armagh  

4,962 

0 

588 

0 

0 

7,644 

0 

0 

Cork  .... 

244,320 

0 

32,133 

12 

6 

417,737 

2 

6 

Carlow .  . 

26,303 

0 

7,913 

11 

6 

95,872 

2 

0 

Clare   

72,246 

0 

12,060 

17 

0 

156,791 

1 

0 

Cavaii  . 

3,830 

1 

478 

12 

6 

6,222 

2 

6 

Dublin 

34,546 

0 

16,061 

6 

0 

208,796 

18 

0 

Down 

9,079 

0 

1,016 

6 

6 

13,212 

4 

6 

Fermanagh  • 

1,945 

0 

3o9 

0 

0 

5,057 

0 

0 

Galway ....... 

60,825 

A 
U 

10,225 

4 

0 

83,528 

18 

0 

Kin^r  s  County 

30,459 

3 

6,870 

18 

0 

89,321 

14 

0 

Kildare  .  ... 

44,281 

1 

16,551 

18 

6 

215,175 

0 

6 

Kilkenny  . . .  ,  

30,152 

2 

5,243 

3 

6 

68,161 

5 

6 

Kerry 

90,116 

0 

3,652 

11 

9 

47,483 

12 

9 

Limerick  . 

14,882 

3 

4,728 

10 

0 

61,470 

10 

0 

Longford  .   .  . 

2,067 

2 

348 

9 

9 

4,530 

6 

9 

Louth  and  Drogheda. . 

22,508 

0 

6,331 

11 

o 

82  310 

3 

o 

92,452 

0 

31,546 

4 

6 

4lo',100 

18 

6 

19,294 

0 

3,186 

5 

0 

37,598 

3 

0 

3,832 

0 

558 

16 

0 

7,264 

8 

(i 

22,657 

0 

5  002 

8 

9 

65,031 

13 

9 

28,933 

0 

5,808 

15 

0 

69,767 

2 

0 

Sligo  

5,562 

0 

998 

17 

6 

12,985 

7 

6 

31,960 

3 

8,888 

12 

6 

115,552 

2 

6 

18,164 

0 

2,719 

3 

0 

3o,348 

19 

0 

58,083 

0 

14,633 

12 

6 

190,237 

2 

6 

55,882 

2 

7,551 

10 

6 

98,169 

16 

6 

21,313 

0 

4,190 

0 

0 

54,476 

10 

0 

1,060,790 

3 

221,624  16 

3 

2,685,130 

4 

9 

The  gross  value  of  estates  confiscated,  and  not  restored,  is 
one  million,  six  hundred  and  ninety- nine  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  forty  three  pounds,  fourteen  shillings  sterling. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners,  December  15th,  1699. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
As  soon  as  tranquillity  had  been  restored,  the  English  par- 
liament began  to  exercise  supreme  authority  over  Ireland.  A 
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bill  for  the  exclusion  of  Catholics*  from  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  all  offices  of  distinction.  Under  the  administration 
of  Lord  Capel,  several  penal  statutes  were  added  to  those  al- 
ready enacted  against  Catholics.  An  act  was  passed  for  the 
annihilation  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland,and  to  pre- 
vent her  from  exporting  wool  to  any  country  but  England. 
In  this  reign  was  passed  "  the  act  of  settlement/'  which  limit- 
ed the  crown  to  Protestants.  In  this  reign  also  commenced  the 
national  debt.  William,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  making 
himself  unpopular,  thought  it  more  politic  to  borrow  money  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  than  to  in- 
crease the  taxation,  hence  the  origin  of  the  debt.  At  this  time  was 
established,  by  act  of  parliament,  a  standing  army.  This  act niust 
be  renewed  each  year  to  keep  up  the  standing  army.    Ko  nation 

a  We  had  intended  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  volume  to  enter  our  protest 
against  being  called  "  Roma*  Catholic-,''  inasmuch  as  the  term  "Roman" 
we  find  nowhere  used  in  our  early  Catholic  writers,  nor  in  any  public  official 
documents  of  the  Church.  We  do  indeed  find  that  our  Holy  Father,  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  uses  the  words  "  Roman  Church  ;"  but  that  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distinguishing  it  from  the  44  Greek  Church,"  which  is  schismatical. 
We  find  the  words  *4  Roman  Catholic  Church"  used  in  the  Nicene  creed  ; 
but  at  a  very  early  period  there  were  heretical  and  schismatical  churches 
which  claimed  the  name  "  Catholic."  It  was  then  necessary  on  the  conti- 
nent to  apply  the  term  44  Roman,"  to  mark  out  the  true  centre  of  orthodox 
Catholicity.  We  find  Photian  of  Constantinople,  the  great  schismatic  of  the 
ninth  century,  claiming  to  be  the  centre  of  Catholicity.  On  such  occasions 
as  that  it  was  expedient  to  apply  "  Roman  Church."  The  application  of 
the  term  in  Ireland  would  imply  that  there  are  other  Catholics  than  these 
who  adhere  to  the  See  of  Rome.  It  is  time  that  this  fallacy  should  cease. 
Either  a  party  has  the  faith  of  Christ,  given  to  St.  Peter,  and  from  him 
handed  down  through  his  lawful  successors,  the  Popes  of  Rome,  or  he  has 
not ;  if  the  latter,  then  he  cannot  be  a  Catholic ;  for,  the  name  14  Catholic'' 
has  reference  both  to  space  of  time  and  of  countries.  These  two  characteris- 
tics no  religion  possesses  except  that  which  Rome  taught  more  than  eight- 
een centuries  back,  and  still  teaches,  44  the  same  to-day,  yesterday,  and  to- 
morrow? unchanged  and  unchangeable — as  invariable,  as  indestructible  as 
the  divine,  living  fountain,  whence  it  issues.    It  has  been  spread  over  all 
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that  has  a  standing  army  ran  be  free.  For  a  standing  army  is 
the  enslaver  of  a  people;  they  are  the  tools  of  the  powers  that 
be,  and,  at  the  command  of  a  few,  must  act  as  they  are  ordered. 
Newton,  Locke,  and  Dryden,  flourished  in  this  reign. 

There  is  scarcely  to  be  found,  in  the  whole  range  of  history, 
an  instance  of  such  an  honorable  observance  of  a  treaty  as 
that  of  Lord  Lucan,  better  known  as  Sarsfield.  Scarcely  had 
the  treaty  been  signed,  when  word  was  brought  that  sufficient 
foreign  aid  had  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  were 
within  a  few  hours'  sail.  However,  Sarsfield,  considering  that 
Irish  honor  was  pledged  when  he  signed  the  treaty  on  the  large 
stone  on  the  north  side  of  Thomond  Bridge  in  Limerick,  de- 
clared that  he  was  bound  by  his  word  of  honor  to  surrender 
the  city  to  the  Williamites.    He  did  so  accordingly.    Here  is 

times  and  over  all  countries  since  Christ  first  established  it.  This  can 
be  said  of  no  other  code  of  Christian  principles.  The  Protestants 
themselves,  amongst  them  Archbishop  Usher  of  Armagh,  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  that  spurious  faith,  admit  the  doctrine  of  Rome  was  orthodox 
up  to  the  sixth  century.  They  recognize  the  doctrine  of  the  early  Fathers 
of  what  they  insultingly  call  "  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.''  Yet  they  can- 
not point  out  what  Pope,  or  Council  of  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  or  any  sub- 
sequent Council,  down  to  that  of  Trent,  which  "  corrupted  the  pure  faith  of 
the  early  Fathers.'' !!!  Luther,  "  their  God,"  knew  well  in  his  soul,  that  his 
own  avarice,  lust,  unbridled  ambition,  and  pride  were  the  base  parent  of 
the  base  creed.  As  we,  Catholics,  know  and  believe,  that,  where  there  is 
not  truth,  there  cannot  be  Catholicity,  we  should  avoid  the  use  of  the  word 
"  Roman."  We  are  glad  to  find  that  "  The  Tablet"  and  "  Nation"  News- 
papers never  use  it  in  any  of  their  leading  articles.  When  we  find  "  Roman" 
prefixed  to  Catholic  bishops,  and  affixed  to  Catholic  curates,  we  confess  we 
feel  surprised.  The  appellativion,  Paul,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  John,  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  John,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  Charles  J.  O'Connor,  C.C. 
Sandyford,  is  quite  sufficient.  Doing  more  than  this  is  making  a  humilia- 
ting concession  to  parties  who  call  themselves  "  True  Catholics."  Those  in 
official  governmental  places  make  it  a  point  to  call  us  "  Roman  Catho- 
lics," by  which  they  mean  "idolators."  We  should  not  yield  to  such  an 
insolent  imputation.  It  is  time  that  Catholics  do  take  their  proper  place 
as  men,  resolved  to  be  equal,  at  the  same  time,  not  seeking  to  be  superior,  in 
a  temporal  point  of  view. 
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a  lasting  proof  of  the  inviolable  observance  of  a  most  important 
treaty  by  Catholics,  and  that  at  a  time,  when  it  was  in  their 
power  to  withdraw  the  consent,  which  dire  necessity  had 
forced  from  them.  Let  us  briefly  show  the  reader  the  false 
conduct  of  the  Protestant  King  William,  and  Queen  Mary, 
in  their  infamous  infraction  of  their  solemn  oath.  The  treaty 
of  Limerick,  which,  as  the  reader  can  see  on  reference  to  it,  was 
to  secure  the  Catholics  in  the  full  and  unrestricted  exercise  of 
their  religion,  was  sworn  to  by  William  and  Mary.  Yet  in  the 
first  parliament,  convened  in  their  reign,  they  not  only  did  not 
get  confirmed,  but  openly  violated  the  articles  of  said  treaty. 
One  or  two  instances  will  bear  out  our  assertion.  By  the  treaty 
Catholics  were  at  liberty  to  educate  and  rear  their  own  children  ; 
by  the  penal  law  of  William  and  Mary,  they  could  do  neither. 
By  the  treaty  they  were  to  have  the  free  exercise  of  religion;  by 
the  penal  laws  their  prelates  and  priests  were  banished,  and  if 
they  returned,  they  were  hanged.  By  the  treaty  Catholics 
were  allowed  the  use  of  arms  ;  by  the  penal  laws  of  William, 
they  were  prevented  carrying  them.  By  the  treaty  Catholics 
were  allowed  to  intermarry  with  Protestants ;  by  William's  penal 
laws  they  were  debarred.  By  the  treaty  the  profession  of  law 
was  open  to  Catholics ;  by  the  penal  laws  it  was  shut  against  them. 
By  the  treaty  of  Limerick  Catholics  could  buy,  sell,  bequeath, 
and  devise  land,  or  real  property;  by  the  penal  laws  they 
could  do  neither0  By  the  treaty  Catholics  were  entitled  to  the 
enjoyment  of  every  political  franchise,  except  a  few  places  un- 
der government  ;  by  the  penal  laws  they  were  excluded  from 
all  offices,  even  the  most  menial.  By  the  treaty  Catholics  were 
protected  against  taking  any  oath  except  that  of  allegiance  to 
William  and  Mary;  by  the  penal  laws  they  were  required  to  take 
oaths  which  they  could  not  under  pain  of  damnation.  By  the 
treaty  of  Limerick  Catholics  were  acknowledged  as  free  sub- 
jects of  a  British  king;    by  the  penal  laws  they  were  treated 
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worse  than  slaves.  Let  us  bear  what  Henrv  Parnel  Esq.,  who 
w  as  a  member  of  parliament,  a  Protestant  barrister,  says,  on  the 
subject,  "  the  penal  laws  never  should  have  been  enacted, 
there  was  a  solemn  compact  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
English  government;  there  was  a  breach  of  that  contract  by  the 
English  government,  notwithstanding  the  Catholics  fulfilled  their 
part  of  the  agreement.  That  man  (he  alludes  to  William) 
must  be  a  base  hypocrite  who  assumes  to  himself  pre-eminence 
in  virtue  and  morality,  and  makes  perpetual  the  disabilities  of  the 
Catholics,  which  were  the  perfidious  means,  adopted  by  a  wicked 
legislature  to  influence  men's  consciences  by  corrupt  motives, 
and  tempt  and  bribe  them  to  apostacy."  Parnel's  work  on 
the  penal  laws  against  Catholics  is  a  most  valuable  work,  and 
the  more  so,  because  it  is  brief  and  argumentative.  We  will  have 
to  refer  to  it  occasionally  during  the  remainder  of  this  volume. 
A.D.  The  death  of  William  took  place  on  the  8th  of  March,  of 
1702*  this  year;  his  age  was  58  years.  Had  not  ambition  corrupted  his 
heart,  he  might  have  been  a  talented  prince,  but  his  conduct  to- 
wards James  II.,  his  uncle  and  father  in-law,  was  unnatural, 
and  it  might  be  said  that  his  sudden  death,  the  result  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  was  a  sensible  chastisement,  having  trampled  on, 
and  burst  asunder  all  the  ties  of  marriage,  blood,  and  religion. 
Anne,  daughter  of  James  II.,  and  wife  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, succeeded  William.  In  her  reign,  the  Irish  parliament 
assembled  biennially,  and  the  severest  of  all  enactments  were 
passed  against  the  "  Roman  "  Catholics — a  bill  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  Popery,  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  of  them 
to  acquire  property,  or  fill  any  office,  without  having  first  re- 
ceived the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the 
rite  of  the  Established  Church.  Nothing  important  occurred  in 
this  reign  except  the  severe  enactments  against  the  Catholics. 
*714,       Anne  was  succeeded  by  George,  Elector  of  Hanover. 

George  I.,  son  of  Ernest  Augustus  and  the  Princess  Sophia, 
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grand-daughter  of  James,  ascended  the  British  throne. 
The  Irish  parliament  recognized  the  king's  title,  set  a  price  on 
the  pretender's  head,  and  attainted  the ;  Duke  of  Ormond,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  for  adhering  to  him. 

In  his  reign  a  bill  became  law  to  relieve  dissenters  from 
penalties  inflicted  on  them  by  the  existing  laws,  and  the  heads 
of  a  bill  introducing  additional  severities  against  the  Catholics 
were  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
to  be  transmitted  to  England,  in  order  to  receive  the  usual 
sanction.    A  patent  was  granted  for  the  coining  of  copper 
halfpence  and  farthings,  to  the  amount  of  £108,000  produced 
from  materials  not  worth  £8,000.    This  measure  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  all  parties,  and  the  ruinous  consequences  of  it  to 
A  D    Ireland,  were  ably  shewn,  by  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift,  in  his 
1727.  Drapier's  Letters.  The  patent  was  revoked  the  following  year. 
In  this  year  died  George  I.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
George  II.     In  his  reign  it  was  enacted  that  no  Eoman 
Catholic  should  vote  at  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament. 
In  consequence  of  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions  in  Ulster, 
many  families  emigrated  to  America,  and  serious  disturbances 
took  place  in  many  towns  in  the  South,  the  inhabitants  striving 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  corn.    Acts  were  passed  at  this 
,time  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  the  linen  ma- 
nufactures, and  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  (Pro- 
testant,) and  the  king  remitted  his  hereditary  duties  on  wool 
and  yarn  exported  to  England.     The  great  famine  in  Ireland 
Parnel,  (in  his  treatise  on  the  penal  laws),  attributes  to  the  fact 
that  Catholics  were  persecuted,  and  thus  discouraged  from  ac- 
quiring property,  as  they  would  be  robbed  of  it  when  acquired.  * 
He  says  that  the  laws,  alluded  to,  were  the  prolific  source  of 
Irish  poverty  and  ignorance.    The  illustrious  Burke  asserts 
the  same.  Surely  no  one  would  exert  himself  to  amass  wealth, 
as  he  felt,  that  when  amassed,  it  would  be  taken  from  bim.  But 
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as  Parnel  and  Burke  state,  Irish  Catholics  were  not  allowed  the 
means  of  getting  riches.  In  consequence  of  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  condemning  the  tithe  of  agistment,  the 
clergy  ceased  to  collect  this  tithe,  and  confined  their  demand  to 
sheep  and  tillage. 

At  this  time,  an  alarming  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  place  on  the  throne  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  son  of  the  Pretender,  (as  he  was  falsely  called.)  Ire- 
land was  now  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  but  the  writings  of 
Charles  Lucas  gave  considerable  uneasiness  to  the  government. 
His  publications  regarded  particularly  the  considerations  of 
Ireland,  as  a  separate  kingdom,  and  his  memorial  to  the  earl  of 
Harrington,  Lord  Lieutenant,  gave  so  much  alarm  that  the 
House  of  Commons  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  seizure  of  his 
person.  Apprehensive  of  his  safety,  he  went  to  exile,  and  re- 
turned in  a  few  years,  and  was  elected  by  the  citizens  of  Dub- 
lin as  their  representative  in  parliament.  For  some  time 
Ireland  had  been  threatened  with  a  French  invasion,  in  which 
three  armaments  were  to  co-operate.  Of  these  only  one  reached 
Ireland,  under  the  command  of  Thurot.  On  his  arrival,  he 
took  possession  of  Carrickfergus,  which  was  defended  by  Colonel 
Jennings.  He,  afterwards,  fell  in  action  near  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  his  three  frigates  were  seized  by  Commodore  Elliott.  George 

A  D.        after  a  reign  of  83  years,  died  at  the  age  of  77.  George  III. 

1760.  gran(3sori  0f  George  II.,  mounted  the  throne.  Different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  were,  for  several  years  past,  dis- 
turbed by  local  associations  called,  Levellers,  Whiteboys,  Hearts  of 
0«i,and  Hearts  of  steel,  who  by  force  of  arms,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  redress  of  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained. 
The  Hearts  of  steel  were  the  tenants  of  the  Marquis  of 
Donegal,  who,  on  the  expiration  of  their  leases,  were  dispossessed, 

1772.   as  they  could  not  pay  large  fines  for  their  lands  to  the  proprie- 
tor. These  were  exclusively,  if  not  all,  Protestants.  Ireland  was, 
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at  this  time,  shut  out  from  the  American  market,  the  manufac- 
tures of  her  linens  had  declined;  she  was  prevented  from  export- 
ing her  provisions,  drained  by  remittances  for  the  payment  of 
Irish  troops,  employed  abroad,  and  the  interest  of  a  national 
debt  to  creditors,  commerce  was  crippled,  trade  stagnant,  manu- 
factures declined,  and  internal  products  of  every  kind  fell  to  a  low 
rate.  Rents  and  taxes  could  not,  therefore,  be  paid,  and  conse- 
quently therevenue  failed,  as  the  sources  were  dried  up.  To  remedy 
these  grievances,  the  English  House  of  Commons  proposed  to 

pass  a  bill,  which  would  extend  to  Ireland  many  commercial  ad-  A>D 

1778 

vantages,  but  they  were  so  opposed  by  the  mercantile  interests  of 
England,  that  they  negatived  the  bills  founded  on  their  own 
previous  resolutions.  The  Irish  parliament  made  a  law  enab- 
ling Catholics,  by  subscribing  to  an  oath  of  allegiance,  to  ac- 
quire full  property  in  land,  for  a  lease  of  999  years,  and  they 
relieved  them  from  a  law,  which  justified  a  son  to  force  a  settle- 
ment from  his  father,  by  professing  the  established  religion. 
At  this  time,  France  joined  the  Americans,  and  Ireland  was 
threatened  with  a  Erench  Invasion.  In  order  to  repel  the  foe, 
and  save  the  kingdom  from  the  grasp  of  France,  the  Irish  1779. 
formed  themselves  into  companies  under  the  name  of  volun- 
teers ;  officers  were  elected,  arms  and  uniforms  were  pur- 
chased, and  16,000  muskets  were  delivered  to  them  by  the 
government.  They  soon  amounted  to  42,000  men.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  armed  body  became  visible  in  the  bold  and  de- 
termined manner  by  which  they  asserted  the  independence  of 
Ireland.  The  Irish  parliament  assembled,  and,  on  the  motion 
of  Hussey  Burgh,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  insert  in  the 
address  to  the  king,  these  words. — "  We  beg  leave  to  assure 
your  majesty,  that  it  is  not  by  temporary  expedients,  but  by  a 
free  trade  alone ,  that  this  nation  is  now  to  be  saved  from  im- 
pending ruin."  In  the  November  following,  Lord  North,  the 
Prime  Minister,  laid  before  the  British  Houseof  Commons  some 
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propositions  for  the  freedom  of  Irish  commerce.  This  he  did 
without  meeting  with  any  opposition.  From  this  we  learn 
that  the  union  of  Irishmen  alone  can  win  back  national  inde- 
pendence. Notwithstanding  these  concessions,  an  opinion  daily 
gained  ground,  that  without  a  legislature  of  its  own,  perfectly 
independent,  the  commerce  of  this  kingdom  would  be  precari- 
ous and  uncertain  ;  declarations  to  this  effect  were  published 
by  different  bodies  of  the  volunteers,  the  substance  of  which 
theimmortal  Henry  Grattan  submitted  to  theliouse  of  Commons, 
in  April,  in  a  motion  for  their  agreeing  to  a  resolution  "  That 
no  person  on  earth,  save  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ire- 
land, had  a  right  to  make  laws  for  Ireland."  Bills  were  passed 
for  the  modification  of  Poyuing's  act,  and  the  independence  of 
judges.  The  parliament  was  prorogued,  while  the  volunteers 
increased  to  30,000  men.  A  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  143  corps  of  volunteers  of  the  province  of  Ulster  was  held 
at  Dungannon,  where  resolutions  were  adopted  asserting  "  that 
the  claim  of  any  other  body  of  men,  but  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  was 
unconstitutional  and  illegal,  and  a  grievance  which  they  were 
unalterably  determined  effectually  to  redress."  These  resolu- 
tions were  agreed  to  by  all  the  other  volunteer  corps  of  Ire- 
land. Whilst  the  parliament  negatived  the  question,  connected 
with  the  commercial  and  political  state  of  the  kingdom,  bills 
were  carried  through  the  house,  for  extending  the  privileges  of 
Catholicity,  with  respect  to  landed  property,  the  disabilities  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  education  of  their  children.  Meantime, 
the  English  ministry  lost  America,  and  the  king  recommended 
"  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the 
English  and  Irish  houses  of  parliament,  for  its  final  adjust- 
ment." This  was  followed  by  laws,  abolishing  all  interference 
A  D  of  English  privy  councils  with  Irish  bills,  and  placing  the  par- 
1782.  lament  0f  Ireland  in  the  same  state  of  independence  as  that 
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of  Great  Britain.  The  Irish  parliament  then  voted  to  Mr. 
Grattan  £50,000  as  a  reward  for  his  invaluable  services,  and 
passed  a  law  renouncing,  in  express  terms,  the  legislative  au- 
thority of  the  British  parliament  in  Ireland.  A  day  of  public 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  this  signal  triumph  over  misrule,  was 
appointed  by  parliament.  A  national  convention,  consisting 
of  delegates  from  all  the  provinces,  assembled  in  Dublin,  where 
they  prepared  a  plan  of  reforming  the  parliament.  A  bill  for 
the  more  equal  representation  of  the  people,  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Flood  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  negatived  by  a  large 
majority.  It  was  rejected  a  second  time,  though  supported  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister.  Its  rejection  caused  a  national 
congress,  composed  of  delegates  from  counties  and  towns  to 
A  D  meet  shortly  after  in  Dublin  to  further  their  object.  The  re- 
1784.  suit  was,  a  more  advantageous  system  of  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  founded  on  eleven  propositions 
agreed  to  by  the  Irish  parliament,  but  remodelled  by  the  En- 
glish legislature  into  24  propositions  which  presented  quite  a 
new  system.  Mr.  Orde,  the  secretary,  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill,  founded  on  these  propositions.  He  carried  his  motion 
by  a  majority  of  19  in  a  house  of  235  members.  This  small 
majority  induced  the  ministers  to  abandon  the  measure.  Par- 
liamentary reform,  and  Catholic  emancipation,  were  the  great 
political  questions  which  agitated  the  kingdom  at  this  time.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  an  association  was  formed  under  the  name 
of  United  Irishmen,  consisting  of  both  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,51  "  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  a  brotherhood  of 

a  Parnel,  in  page  205  of  his  work  on  the  Penal  laws,  denies  that  there 
were  any  Catholics  amongst  the  United  Irishmen  at  first.  He  says  that 
the  object  of  that  body  was  separation  from  England,  not  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, and  that  they  were  republicans.  Parnel  was  well  informed  on  the 
subject.  He  states  that  in  "  1797,  100,000  Protestants  were  armed  and  or- 
ganized for  insurrection  ;  and  he  maintains  that  the  insurrection  was  essen- 
tially a  Protestant  movement.  If  it  broke  out  in  1 787,  it  would  be  so. 
Therefore  it  was  so  in  1798." 
26 
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affection,  a  communion  of  right?,  and  a  union  of  power 
among  Irishmen  of  all  classes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete 
reform  in  the  legislature,  founded  on  the  principle?  of  civil, 
political,  and  religious  liberty.''  The  Irish  Catholics  formed 
a  convention,  composed  of  delegates  from  several  towns  and 
counties,  which  assembled  in  Dublin,  where  they  proposed  a 
petition  to  the  king,  which  was  graciously  received  by  his  ma- 
jesty, and  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Irish  par- 
^'  liament.  The  Irish  Catholics  were,  this  year,  admitted  to  the 
elective  franchise,  and  acts  were  passed  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  arms,  and  the  election,  or  appointment  of  conventions, 
or  other  unlawful  assemblies,  under  the  pretence  of  petitioning. 
A  bill  was  introduced  at  this  time  in  the  commons,  to  relieve 
the  Catholics  from  the  remaining  disqualifications;  it  was 
rejected  on  the  second  reading,  but  an  act  was  passed  for  the 
establishment  of  a  "Roman  Catholic"  College,  to  educate  candi- 
dates for  the  "  Romish''  priesthood.  In  order  to  meet  the  danger 
which  now  threatened  the  kingdom,  a  militia  of  16,000  men 
was  raised,  an  "Insurrection  Act"  was  passed,  the  "Habeas 
Corpus  Act"  suspended,  and  an  armed  force  of  yeomanry  em- 
bodied. 

8f  The  stale  of  the  country  became  every  day  more  and  more 
alarming.  Some  of  the  confederate  chiefs  were  arrested  by 
means  of  informers.  The  rest  of  the  leaders,  nol  waiting  for 
foreign  aid,  fixed  on  the  23rd  of  May  for  the  commencement 
of  the  "  Rising"  The  mail  coaches  were  stopped  on  their 
leaving  Dublin  ;  several  skirmishes  took  place  near  Rathfarn- 
ham,  Lucan,  Lusk,  Dunboyne,  Barretstown,  &c,  in  which  the 
insurgents  were  partly  victorious.  Those  of  the  insurgents 
who  were  defeated  were  made  prisoners,  and  immediately 
hanged.  Proclamations  were  issued  by  General  Lake,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  commanding  all,  except 
magistrates  and  members  of  parliament,  to  remain  in  their 
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houses  from  9  o'clock  at  night  till  5  in  the  morning,  and  all 
persons  acting  or  assisting  in  the  rebellion  were  to  be  punished 
according  to  martial  law.  Carlow  was  attacked  by  -the  insur- 
gents on  the  25th  of  May,  and  during  the  battle  between 
themselves  and  the  garrison  the  town  was  set  on  fire  ;  eighty 
houses  were  consumed,  and  about  400  of  the  insurgents  con- 
sumed. The  insurgents,  afterwards,  attacked  Enniscorthy, 
where  they  killed  100  of  the  garrison,  and  caused  the  rest  of 
the  party  to  retreat  to  Wexford,  whither  they  pursued  them, 
and  took  possession  of  the  town  without  opposition.  On  the 
1  st  of  June  they  attacked  Newtown  Barry,  which  they  took 
unopposed,  as.  Colonel  L'Estrange  and  the  garrison,  consisting 
ot  500  men,  immediately  fled.  The  insurgents  were  equally 
successful  against  Colonel  Walpole,  at  Tubberneering,  where 
Walpole  received  a  bullet  in  the  head,  and  his  division  put 
their  feet  in  requisition,  and  betook  themselves,  in  disordered 
flight,  to  Arklow.  On  the  5th  of  June  they  attacked  the  town 
of  Eoss,  and  gained  partial  possession  of  it,  until  vigorously 
resisted  by  Captain  Johnson,  at  the  head  of  the  royal  troops. 
The  insurgents  were  defeated,  after  a  battle  of  10  hours,  with 
serious  loss,  while  about  300  of  the  royal  party  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  insurgents  of  the  north,  hearing  of  the 
continuous  victories  of  their  party  in  Wexford,  assembled  in 
the  vicinity  of  Antrim,  and  penetrated  into  the  town.  Being 
set  on  by  General  Nugent,  at  the  head  of  the  royalists,  the 
general  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  retreat ;  he  encountered 
them  again,  near  Bally nahinch,  with  1500  men,  with  as  little 
success.  The  Wexford  insurgents,  after  committing  various 
depredations,  retired  to  Vinegar-hill,  which  was  become  their 
principal  station.  To  surround  this  post  on  all  sides,  at  once, 
was  the  plan  of  General  Lake,  and  several  armies  moved  from 
different  quarters  for  this  purpose.  Generals  Dundas,  Duff, 
Loftus,  Eustace,  Johnson,  and  Needham,  rallied  their  forces. 
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The  royal  troops, amounting  to,  at  least,  13,000  men, commenced 
the  assault  on  the  station  of  Vinegar-hill  3  The  insurgents 
maintained  their  ground  obstinately  and  gallantly  for  some 
time,  and  then  fled  to  Wexford.  Thence  they  directed  their 
course  to  the  Wicklow  mountains,  where  they  took  up  their 
station.  During  all  this  time  Dublin  was  vigilantly  guarded 
by  a  large  military  force.  Trials  and  executions  were  going 
on  in  rapid  succession  until  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  new  Lord 
Lieutenant,  arrived  in  Ireland  on  the  20th  of  June.  He  issued 
a  proclamation  granting  a  general  amnesty  to  all  concerned  in 
the  rebellion,  who  did  not  kill  except  in  the  heat  of  battle, — 
who  had  not  been  leaders, — who  would  surrender  their  arms, 
abjure  all  unlawful  engagements,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
About  30  of  the  leaders  were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  this 
act.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection  the 
sum  of  £100,000  was  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  relief  of  the  refugees,  who  appeared  destitute  of  subsistence, 
to  be  divided  in  sums  not  exceeding  £50.  The  royalists  too 
claimed  a  compensation,  the  amount  of  which  was  £1,023,000 
— the  sum  claimed  by  those  of  Wexford  alone  amounted  to 
five  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  In  the  meantime, 
General  Humbert  arrived  from  France  in  Killala,  in  the  County 
of  Mayo,  with  1100  men.  The  garrison  of  Killala,  not  able 
to  oppose  them,  fled  in  confusion  ;  Ballina  surrendered  to  the 
Trench  the  day  following.  A  royal  army,  under  the  command 
of  Generals  Hutchinson  and  Lake,  arrived  in  Castlebar  to 
oppc  se  the  French,  who  appeared  within  two  miles  of  that 
town  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August.  Humbert's 
force  consisted  of  800  men,  and  about  1,000  peasants.  They 

aIt  cannot  be  expected  that  in  an  abridged  history  of  this  kind,  which 
can  do  no  more  than  glance  at  leading  events,  we  will  give  a  full  account  of 
the  Insurrection  of  '98,  which  is  so  pregnant  with  interest.  As  we  are 
writing  for  all  we  express  no  opinion  of  our  own. 
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attacked,  on  the  flank,  the  royal  army,  who,  seized  with  terror, 
shrunk  from  the  assault,  and  in  the  greatest  possible  confusion 
escaped  from  the  town.  Had  Humbert  pushed  on  when  he 
gained  Castlebar,  we  have  it  from  parties  who  were  leaders  in 
the  insurrection,  he  would  have  redeemed  Ireland.  Instead  of 
doing  so  he  tarried  in  the  place,  driuking  wine,  and  himself 
and  his  officers  flirting  with  ladies.  "He  was  not  the  man 
for  the  emergency.'"  Lord  Oornwallis,  hearing  of  the  arrival 
of  the  French,  determined  to  march  in  person  to  oppose  the 
invaders.  He  arrived  at  Holly  mount  on  the  4th  of  September, 
but  finding  that  the  French  abandoned  Castlebar,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  Sligo,  he  moved  eastward  in  a  parallel  direction 
through  Clare  and  Ballyhaunis,  towards  Carrick-on-Shannon, 
while  Colonel  Crawford,  General  Lake,  and  General  Moore, 
hung  on  the  French  in  the  rear.  The  French  general  was 
opposed  in  front  by  General  Yereker  from  Sligo,  who,  after 
a  brisk  encounter  for  about  an  hour,  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
with  the  l,oss  of  his  artillery,  to  Sligo,  and  thence  to  Bally- 
shannon.  Humbert  crossed  the  Shannon  at  Ballinlra,  and 
arrived  at  Ballynamuck  on  the  8th  of  September,  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  above-mentioned  generals,  while  the  Viceroy  crossed 
the  Shannon  to  intercept  his  way  to  Granard.  In  this  situation 
Humbert  arranged  his  forces,  and  put  them  in  order  of  battle ; 
after  a  vigorous  and  an  obstinate  defence,  for  about  an  hour, 
the  French  retreated.  The  army  of  Humbert  was  intended 
only  as  the  vanguard  of  a  more  formidable  force.  A  brig  from 
France  arrived  in  the  County  of  Donegal  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, having  on  board  James  Napper  Tandy,  Brigadier- 
general  in  the  French  service.  On  hearing  of  the  surrender 
of  Humbert's  forces,  on  the  11th  of  October,  the  principal 
French  armament  appeared  near  the  coast  of  Donegal,  consisting 
of  1  ship  of  the  line  and  8  frigates,  having  on  board  4,000 
soldiers.    They  were  prevented  from  landing  by  the  fleet  of 
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Sir  John  Borlase  Warren.  The  ship  of  the  line  and  six  frigates 
were  captured  in  the  chase.  On  board  the  man-of-war  was 
found  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  who,  by  his  extraordinary  exertions 
and  incomparabls  talents,  rendered  himself  particularly  conspi- 
cuous in  the  cause  of  the  "  United  Irishmen,"  a  full  narrative 
of  which  organization,  its  leaders  and  principles,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  volumes  of  E.  R.  Madden,  M.D.,  the  present  secretary 
of  the  Loan  Fund  Society,  Dublin  castle.  He  was  condemned 
to  die,  being  denied  the  indulgence  of  being  shot  as  a  soldier 
instead  of  being  hanged  as  a  felon.  Tone  put  an  end  to  his 
existence  in  prison  on  the  19th  of  November.  Thus  ended 
the  insurrection  of  '98.  Scarcely  had  the  agitation  caused  by 
it  subsided  when  the  public  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
discussion  of  a  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. The  nation  was  immediately  divided  into  unionists  and 
antiunion ists.  Numerous  meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  question,  and  resolutions  against  the  measure 
adopted  by  several  bodies.  The  subject  was  now  introduced 
into  the  British  and  Irish  parliaments.  It  was  favorably 
received  in  the  former,  but  in  the  latter  it  was  indignantly 
rejected.  On  the  re-assembling  of  parliament  in  1800  the 
union  became  the  principal  subject  of  discussion.  On  account 
of  the  fraud,  bribery,  and  corruption,  practised  by  the  advocates 
of  the  measure,8  the  opposition  against  it  had  decreased  con- 
siderably since  the  preceding  year.  After  several  animated 
and  interesting  debates,  a  bill  passed  both  houses  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms.  The  terms 
of  the  proposed  union  are  contained  in  the  following  proposi- 
tions : — 1st.  That  on  the  first  of  January,  1801,  the  two 
realms  should  become  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 

&  See  Appendix,  Elack  list,  for  a  more  detailed  accouut  of  the  scandalous 
means  resorted  to,  by  Lords  Clare  and  Castlereagh,  to  rob  Ireland  of  her 
parliament. 
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and  Ireland.  2nd.  That  the  succession  of  the  crown  should 
remain  on  its  present  basis.  3rd.  That  the  United  Kingdom 
should  be  represented  in  one  parliament.  4th.  The  number 
of  peers  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  for  Ireland,  should  be  32, 
and  the  commons  100.  5th.  The  churches  of  England  and 
Ireland  to  be  united  in  one  church.  6th.  A  fair  proportion 
of  commercial  privilege  should  be  extended  to  Ireland.  7th. 
Each  kingdom  should  have  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt 
already  incurred  :  and  for  fifteen  years  to  come  the  national 
expense  should  be  defrayed  in  the  proportion  of  15  parts  to 
Great  Britain  and  2  parts  for  Ireland.  8th.  The  laws  and 
courts,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  should  remain  as  they 
were  now  established  in  each  kingdom.  This  scheme  was 
approved  of  and  the  union  carried. 

Shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  union  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  ministry  resigned,  feeling  that  they  were  unable  to 
carry  the  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  they  were 
pledged  to  the  Irish  prelates  to  carry.  But  this  great  event 
of  national  importance  was  reserved  for  that  great  and  illus- 
trious Irishman,  Daniel  O'Connell,  of  whom  every  Irish 
Catholic  should  feel  proud,  and  to  whom  every  Catholic  through 
the  world  should  be  grateful.  While  the  English  were  obliged 
to  recommence  hostilities  against  France,  under  her  first  consul, 
Buonaparte,  the  Irish  in  Dublin  made  another  attempt  to  dis- 
^  solve  the  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  On 
18*03!  the  23rd  of  June  an  insurrection*  broke  out  in  Dublin,  which 
cannot  be  silently  passed  over.     About  this  time,  Buonaparte 

a  Robert  and  Thomas  Addis  Einuaet  were  the  sons  of  Doctor  Emmet  of 
Dublin.  An  accomplished  education  refined  their  feelings,  and  such  men 
will  ever  feel  a  lively  sense  of  wrong.  Robert's  love  of  Ireland  was  culti- 
vated to  the  greatest  perfection.  Though  a  Protestant  he  felt  the  chains  that 
clanked  round  the  limbs  of  his  countrymen  without  any  distinction  of  creed 
or  party.  He  yearned  to  shiver  the  fetters  that  bound  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  slaves,  having  before  his  mental  vision  this  beautiful  line — 
"As  the  slave  retires  the  man  returns." 
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advanced  into  Russia  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army;  after  de- 
feating the  Russians  he  advanced  to  Moscow,  where  lie  in- 
tended to  winter,  but  the  Russians  burned  the  city,  which  oc- 

He  knew  that  a  nation  of  slaves  could  not  be  prosperous,  and,  consequently, 
not  happy.  Irishmen  were  deprived  of  God's  first  best  gift  to  the  angels — 
freedom — the  great  prerogative  of  man.  This  he  would  have  restored  to  them 
at  any  risk.  Hence  he  conceived  the  project  of  an  insurrection,  seeing  that 
parliament  was  deaf  to  the  demands  of  the  people.  Elsewhere  we  shewed,  on 
the  authority  of  Parnel,  that  the  insurrection  of  'y8  was  essentially  a  Pro- 
testant movement,  into  which  some  southern  Catholics  afterwards  fell.  The 
morality  or  immorality  of  an  armed  revolution  depends  on  the  grounds  of 
popular  grievances,  and  the  chance  of  success.  If  the  grievances  be 
great,  as  at  the  time  when  the  Pope  sent  Rinuccini  to  aid  the  Catholics  to 
assert  their  rights  with  the  sword — and  if  there  be  a^moral  certainty  that 
success  will  be  the  result  of  the  struggle,  then  recourse  to  arms  has  never 
been  condemned  by  theologians.  Of  this  fact  the  history  of  nations  assures 
us.  Spain,  for  centuries,  groaning  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  Moors,  being 
roused  by  the  act  of  one  youth,  Alberto,  flew  to  arms,  and  won  back  its 
freedom.  Greece,  bowed  down  and  trampled  on  by  the  cruel  Mahomedan, 
as  well  as  by  the  Romans  previously,  remembering  the  ancient  prestige  of 
their  ancestors  in  war,  arts,  sciences,  and  polished  literature  of  every  class, 
hoisted  the  standard  of  resistance  to  foreign  oppression,  and,  fired  by  the 
burning  poetry  of  Byron,  shivered  its  chains,  and  is  now  free.  Even 
though  the  feat  achieved  by  William  Tell,  having  mingled  with  the  river  of 
time,  has  passed  on  into  the  ocean  of  eternity,  yet  an  allusion  to  it  is  not 
without  its  interest.  Switzerland  was  for  ages  a  prey  to  the  unrelenting 
misrule  of  Austria,  when  Tell,  feeling  for  the  wounds  of  his  country,  though 
only  a  peasant,  raised  the  flag  of  independence,  and,  in  a  favorable  hour, 
sounding  the  tocsin,  called  his  countrymen  to  action,  and  tore  down  the 
bloody  flag  of  the  oppressor.  The  history  of  the  past  beckons  on  to  free- 
dom all  the  oppressed  nations  of  the  earth.  The  Christians  themselves, 
by  force  of  arms,  entered  the  Holy  Land,  and  thus  gave  a  proof,  that  in  case 
of  inevitable  necessity  recourse  to  arms  is  not  only  permitted,  but  sanc- 
tioned by  morality.  The  Israelites  themselves,  under  the  direction  of  God, 
cut  their  way  with  the  sword  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  They  suffered 
much  before  they  triumphed  ;  so  must  every  people  who  are  in  thraldom  ; 
but  patience,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity,  will  secure  inde- 
pendence. But  necessity  alone,  and  a  moral  certamty  of  success  can  sanc- 
tion an  insurrection  in  any  country,  as  the  evils  of  war  are  legion,  and  the 
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currence  obliged  the  Emperor  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  expose 
his  army  to  all  the  hardships  of  war,  famine,  a  severe  winter, 
and  intense  cold.  All  this  proved  very  disastrous  to  Buonaparte. 

consequences  terrible.  Let  us  hear  Robert  Hall  on  the  art  of  war.  "The 
warrior  is  revolving,  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  his  mind,  plans  of  future 
devastation  and  ruin.  Prisons  crowded  with  captives,  cities  emptied  of  their 
inhabitants,  fields  desolate  and  waste,  are  among  his  proudest  trophies. 
The  fabric  of  his  fame  is  cemented  with  tears  and  blood  ;  and  if  his  name 
is  wafted  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  it  is  iu  the  shrill  cry  of  suffering  huma- 
nity, in  the  curses  and  imprecations  of  those  whom  his  sword  has  reduced 
to  despair."  Langton,  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the 
head  of  the  barons  in  arms  at  Runnymede,  wrung  from  the  imbecile  hands 
of  king  John  of  England  the  "  Magna  Charta,"  the  great  charter  of  English 
liberty.  In  1 691,  the  people  of  England,  thinking  that  James  II.  was 
trampling  on  their  rights,  revolted,  and  introduced  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne.  In  this  they  supply  us  with  the 
fact,  that  a  successful  struggle  to  change  the  constitution  is  not,  in  their 
opinion,  against  the  law  of  God.  In  our  own  days  the  present  Emperor  of 
France,  when  only  a  private  gentleman,  joined  in  a  revolution  which  over- 
threw monarchy,  and  instead  thereof  substituted  a  republican  government. 
This  again  was  exchanged  for  the  imperial  diadem  which  now  graces  the 
brow  of  Napoleon.  No  dogmatic  theologians  have  condemned  these  changes. 
But  to  return  to  Emmet.  From  his  biographer  we  will  quote  one  sentence 
as  to  his  character — "  Emmet  was  moulded  in  the  happiest  combination  for 
his  destined  services,  he  was  an  accomplished  speaker,  with  a  high  intellect 
to  master  and  employ  knowledge,  a  love  of  country,  united  with  great  vir- 
tues." After  the  failure  of  the  men  of  '98,  he  went  to  France,  whence  he 
returned  in  1803,  and  took  into  his  friendship  Nicholas  Gray  and  Henry 
Hughes  of  Dublin,  Hope  and  Lennon  of  the  North,  Quigley  of  Rathcuffey, 
County  of  Kildare.  He  searched  out  not  wealthy  men,  but  honest  men  ; 
Hughes  contributed  several  thousand  pounds  towards  a  fund  to  purchase 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  pikes  and  other  war  weapons  ;  those  were 
placed  in  a  depot  to  the  rere  of  the  house  in  Thomas-street,  at  the  corner 
of  Bridgefoot-street,  now  the  property  of  William  J.  Fitzpatrick,  the  ac- 
complished author  of  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  late  glorious  Lord  Clon- 
curry.  We  may  here  state  that  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  is  writing  the  life  of  the  great  Doctor  Doyle,  Catholic  bishop  of 
Kildare  and  Leighlin.  From  John  Lennon,  who  was  a  linen-weaver,  we 
learned  many  interesting  facts,  connected  with  Emmet.  Lennon  was  a  poet, 
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A.d.    He  w'as  defeated  afterwards  at  Leipsic  and  Dresden,  and  obliged 
l814,   to  abdicate  in  favor  of  Louis  XV]  II.  who  was  restored  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.    The  ex-emperor  retired  to  the  island 

and  died  only  a  few  years  ago.  What  we  did  not  hear  from  the  poet  we  had 
from  Quigley,  whom  we  visited  many  years  after  his  return  from  the  place 
in  which  he  spent  fourteen  years'  transportation.  Lenaon  was  arrested,  as 
well  as  six  others  of  Emmet's  true  men,  but  escaped  to  Oranmore  in  Galway, 
and  left  the  country.  Their  leader  supplied  them  with  ample  funds.  Quigley 
died  a  few  years  since  as  attached  as  ever  to  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Through 
a  yard,  to  the  rear  of  the  house  139,  Thomas-street,  articles  of  food  were 
brought  from  the  house  which  was  an  inn,  to  the  men  in  the  depot.  Flem- 
ming,  an  hostler  who  attended  the  men,  proved  a  traitor,  and  communicated 
all  to  the  government.  Quigley  told  us  he  had  _35,000  men  of  Kildare 
coming  unto  Emmet  who  had  arms  ready  for  them.  Their  project  was  to 
capture  the  castle.  But  when  they  reached  Palmerstown,  Quigley  having 
heard  that  the  citizens,  whose  word  was  pledged  to  "  rise,"  broke  their  word 
and  did  not  appear  in  Smithfielcl,  told  the  Kildarians  that  they  might  go 
home,  not  to  endanger  their  lives  for  men  who  were  unworthy  of  freedom. 
Himself  and  a  trusty  few  of  his  men  went  in  to  Emmet,  and  all  advised 
him  not  to  make  the  attempt.  Advice  was  useless  ;  he  would  be  at  the  Cas- 
tle. The  result  is  easily  told — He  failed,  and  was  arrested  in  a  house  in 
Harold's  Cross,  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  pursuers  by  a  man 
named  Palmer,  in  whose  house  he  had  stopped.  He  was  condemned  and 
hanged  with  six  of  his  party.  The  place  of  execution  was  exactly  opposite 
St.  Catherine's  Church  in  Thomas-street,  and  before  the  door  of  the  house 
at  the  rear  of  which  was  the  depot.  His  remains  were  some  time  after* re- 
moved to  St.  Michan's  Protestant  Church  in  Church-street,  Dublin.  The 
murder  of  the  humane  Lord  Kilwarden  remains  a  stigma  on  the  parties 
concerned  in  that  movement ;  but  Emmet  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  atrocious 
act.  Lord  Norbury — that  man  of  blood — was  one  of  the  judges  before 
whom  the  young  and  chivalrous  Emmet  was  tried,  and  by  whom  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  on  him.  Being,  as  a  matter  of  form,  asked  by 
the  infamous  judge  what  he  had  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  would  not  be 
pronounced,  the  daring  patriot  delivered  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
powerful  speeches  that  ever  issued  from  the  lips  of  any  man  ;  as  a  specimen 
of  eloquence  it  stands  unsurpassed  ;  not  equalled,  when  we  consider  the 
orator's  position,  standing  on  the  brink  of  his  grave.  One  or  two  passages 
will  serve  to  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  the  whole.  Addressing  Norbury, 
he  says: — "  I  do  not  imagine,  that  seated  where  you  are,  your  mind  can 
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of  Elba,  from  which  he  sailed  shortly  after  and  arrived  on  the 
coasts  of  France  with  a  few  troops.  The  French  monarch  re- 
tired to  Lisle,  and  Buonaparte  organized  an  army,  and  ad- 
be  so  free  from  impurity  as  to  receive  the  least  impression  from  what  I  am 
going  to  utter.  The  man  dies,  but  his  memory  lives  ;  when  my  spirit  will 
have  joined  those  bands  of  martyred  heroes,  who  have  shed  their  blood  on 
the  scaffold,  and  in  the  field,  in  defence  of  their  country,  I  wish  that  my 
memory  and  name  may  animate  those  who  survive  me, — while  I  look  down 
with  complacency  on  the  destruction  of  that  perfidious  government,  which 
upholds  its  dominion  by  their  blasphemy  of  the  Most  High, — which  displays 
its  power  over  man,  as  over  the  beasts  of  the  field, — which  sets  man  upon 
his  brother,  and  lifts  his  hand,  in  the  name  of  God,  against  the  throat  of 
his  fellow,  who  believes  or  doubts  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  than  the  go- 
vernment standard, — a  government,  which  is  sated  to  barbarity  by  the 
cries  of  the  orphans,  and  the  tears  of  the  widows  it  has  made."  (Here 
Norbury  interrupted  Emmet.)  "  I  appeal  to  the  Immaculate  God  !  I  swear 
by  the  throne  of  heaven,  before  which  I  must  shortly  appear  !  !  by  the 
blood  of  those  murdered  patriots  who  have  gone  before  me  ! ! — that  my 
conduct  through  all  this  peril  and  all  my  purposes,  has  been  governed  only 
by  this  consideration  I  have  uttered,  and  by  no  other  view  than  that  of 
their  care,  and  the  emancipation  of  my  country  from  the  superhuman  op- 
pression under  which  it  lies,  so  long  and  too  patiently  travailed,  — and  that, 
I  confidently  assuredly  hope,  that  wild  and  chimerical  as  it  may  appear, 
there  is  still  union  and  strength  enough  in  Ireland  to  accomplish  this  noble 
enterprise  !  !  !"  "  Sell  the  independence  of  my  country  to  France,  and  for 
what  ?  Was  it  for  a  change  of  Masters  ?  No  ;  but  for  my  ambition  ? 
0,  my  country,  was  it  personal  ambition  that  could  influence  me  ?  Had 
it  been  the  soul  of  my  action,  could  I  not,  by  my  education  and  fortune, 
by  the  rank  and  consideration  of  my  family,  have  placed  myself  amongst 
the  proudest  of  your  oppressors  ?  My  country  was  my  idol :  to  it  I  sacri- 
ficed every  selfish,  every  endearing  sentiment,  and  for  it  I  offer  myself  up 
to  God  !  No,  my  Lord,  I  acted  as  an  Irishman,  determined  on  delivering 
my  country  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  and  unrelenting  tyranny,  and  from 
the  more  galling  yoke — a  domestic  faction,  who  are  the  participators  in 
the  parricide,  for  the  ignominy  of  exertions,  with  an  exterior  of  splendor, 
and  conscious  depravity.  It  was  the  wish  of  my  heart  to. extricate  my 
country  from  this  doubly  rooted  despotism ;*  I  wished  to  place  her  indepen- 
dence beyond  the  reach  of  any  power  on  earth  ;  I  wished  to  exalt  her  to  the 
*  The  Orangemen. 
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vanced  towards  Brussels,  but  his  career  was  terminated  at 
A.D.  Waterloo,  where  with  an  array  of  60,000  men  he  met  the  duke 
1815,  of  Wellington  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  100,000;  this  battle, 
the  most  interesting  that  ever  was  fought,  lasted  from  sunrise 
till  evening.  Buonaparte  was  defeated,  and  shortly  after  con- 
veyed as  a  prisoner  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

Shortly  after,  a  peace  was  concluded  with  America.  The 
distress  of  the  empire,  occasioned  by  the  continual  wars,  was 
greatly  increased  by  a  deficiency  in  the  crops  the  following  years, 
the  price  of  provisions  reached  such  a  height  as  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population  to  purchase  the 
necessaries  of  life.  But  timely  parliamentary  grants,  and  the 
munificent  spirit  of  individuals,  saved  the  country  from  famine, 
until  the  approach  of  an  unusually  abundant  harvest.15  Not- 
highest  station  in  the  world."  .  .  "  Life,  any  more  than  death,  is  un- 
profitable when  a  foreign  nation  holds  my  country  in  subjection.  There 
are  men  concerned  in  this  conspiracy  (as  Norbury  called  the  insurrection), 
not  only  superior  to  me,  but  even  to  your  own  conception  of  yourself,  my 
Lord — men,  before  the  splendor  of  whose  genius  and  virtues,  I  should  bow 
with  respectful  deference,  and  who  would  think  themselves  dishonored  to 
be  called  your  friends,  and  who  would  not  disgrace  themselves  by  shaking 
your  blood-stained  hand."  (Here  again  Norbury  interrupted).  "  Shall  you 
tell  me  on  my  passage  to  the  scaffold,  than  I  am  responsible  for  all  the 
blood,  that  has  been,  and  will  be  shed  in  the  struggle  of  the  oppressed  against 
the  oppressors  ?  Shall  you  tell  me  this,  and  shall  I  be  so  very  a  slave,  as 
not  to  repel  it  ?  Am  I  to  be  appalled  and  falsified  by  a  mere  remnant  of 
mortality?  by  yon,  too,  who,  if  it  were  possible  to  collect  all  the  innocent 
blood  that  you  have  shed  in  your  unhallowed  ministry,  in  one  great  reser- 
voir, your  Lordship  might  swim  in  it."  .  .  "I  have  but  one  request 
to  ask  at  my  departure  from  this  world — it  is  the  charity  of  its  silence. 
Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph.  For  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives, 
dared  now  vindicate  them,  let  them  and  me  repose  in  obscurity  and  peace, 
and  my  tomb  uninscribed,  and  my  memory  in  oblivion,  until  other  times, 
and  other  men,  can  do  justice  to  my  character— when  my  country  takes 
her  place  among  thejaations  of  the  earth  ;  then,  and^not  till  then,  let  my 
epitaph  be  written.    I  have  done." 

a  During  the  reign  of  George  III.  no  measures  were  passed  for  Ireland 
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withstanding  the  periodical  attacks  of  famine  on  the  people  of 
Ireland,  still  there  was  no  country  in  the  habitable  globe  ad- 
vanced so  much  in  prosperity  as  this  country  did  while  under 
the  influence  of  its  domestic  legislature. 

This  is  not  an  unfounded  declaration,  but  resting  on  the  un- 
questionable authority  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day, 
and  men  who  were  not  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Clare,  in  his  speech  in  1798,  says,  "  There  is  not  a 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe,  which  has  advanced 
in  cultivation,  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures  with  the  same 
rapidity,  in  the  same  period  as  Ireland,"  viz.  from  1782  to 
1798.  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  speech  of  1799  in  favor  of  the  Union, 
says,  "It  will  be  proved  by  the  documents  I  hold  in  my  hands, 
that  the  trade  at  this  time  is  infinitely  more  advantageous  to 
Ireland,  than  to  England.  Great  Britain  imported  from  Ireland 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  three  millions,  in  the  manufacture 
of  linen,  and  linen  yarn,  and  between  two  and  three  millions, 
in  provisions  and  cattle,  besides  corn  and  other  articles  of  pro- 
duce, whilst  the  manufactures  imported  to  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain,  very  little  exceeded  one  million  sterling.,'*  Lord 
Plunkett  in  his  speech  in  1799,  says,  "  she  is  a  little  island, 
with  a  population  of  about  five  millions  of  people,  hardy,  gal- 
lant, and  enthusiastic,  possessed  of  all  the  means  of  civilization, 
agriculture,  and  commerce,  well  pursued  and  understood,  and 
a  constitution  fully  recognised  and  established,  her  revenues, 
her  trade,  her  manufactures,  thriving  beyond  the  hope  or  the 
example  of  any  other  country  of  her  extent,  within  these  ad- 

except  penal  ones.  Some  of  these  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  as 
will  some  of  those  of  William  III.  and  Anne.  Indeed  it  might  be  said  that 
our  history  is  no  history  since  the  English  first  invaded  us.  From  that 
time  to  this,  the  only  tale  we  have  had  is  one  of  woe,  plunder,  and  hlood. 
Irish  history  is  yet  to  be  made and  deeds,  to  form  the  basis  of  it,  are 
still  to  be  achieved.    We  had  a  history, — The  foe  destroyed  it. 
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vancing  vvith  a  rapidity  astonishing  even  to  herself,  and  enjoy- 
ing and  acknowledging  her  prosperity." 

A  great  many  more  authorities  of  equal  respectability  could 
be  cited,  bearing  laudable  testimony  to  the  rapid  advances  made 
by  Ireland  in  civilization,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  while 
under  the  parental  eye  of  her  domestic  parliament.  We  will 
adduce  incontrovertible  proofs  of  England's  jealousy  at  the  rising 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  basest  corruption  and  the 
most  depraved  ingenuity  that  was  exercised  to  promote  the  mis- 
called Union,  which  would  be  more  appropriately  termed  the 
°  bear's  hug*'  of  its  victim. 

Lord  Castlereagh's  words,  repeated  by  Grattan,  are  these, 
"  Half  a  million  or  more  were  expended  some  years  since  to 
break  an  opposition  ;  the  same,  or  a  greater  sum,  may  be  ne- 
cessary now;"  and  Grattan  added,  "The  threat  was  proceeded 
on,  the  peerage  sold,  the  caitiffs  of  corruption  were  every  where, 
in  the  lobby,  in  the  streets,  on  the  steps,  and  at  the  door  of 
every  parliamentary  leader,  offering  titles  to  some,  office  to 
others,  corruption  to  all."  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bushe  says, 
"  The  basest  corruption  and  artifice  were  excited  to  promote 
the  Union.  All  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart  were 
entered  in  the  service,  and  all  the  most  depraved  ingenuity  of 
the  human  intellect  tortured  to  devise  new  contrivances  for 
fraud."  Lord  Plunket  says,  "I  will  be  bold  to  say  that  licen- 
tious and  impious  France,  in  all  the  unrestrained  excesses  to 
which  anarchy  and  atheism  have  given  birth  to,  has  not  com- 
mitted a  more  insidious  act  against  her  enemy,  than  is  now 
attempted  by  the  professed  champion  of  the  cause  of  civilized 
Europe  against  a  friend  and  ally  in  the  hour  of  her  calamity 
and  distress. "  The  same  brilliant  orator  and  statesman  again 
adds,  "  I  accuse  the  government  of  fomenting  the  embers  of  a 
lingering  rebellion,  of  hallooing  the  Protestant  against  the 
Catholic,  of  artfully  keeping  alive  domestic  dissensions  for  the 
purpose  of  subjugation." 
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Lord  Grey,  in  his  speech  in  1800,  says.  Twenty- seven 
counties  have  petitioned  against  this  measure,  in  fact  the 
nation  is  nearly  unanimous,  and  this  great  majority  consists 
not  of  bigots,  fanatics,  or  jacobites,  but  of  the  most  respectable 
of  every  class  in  the  community,"  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bushe 
at  another  time  says,  "I  strip  this  formidable  measure  of  all 
its  pretensions,  and  all  its  aggravations.  I  look  on  it  nakedly 
and  abstractedly,  and  I  see  nothing  in  it  but  the  denial  of  the 
rights  of  nature  to  a  great  nation,  from  an  intolerance  of  its 
prosperity."  Mr.  Saurin  in  his  speech  in  1800  says,  "you  may 
make  the  union  binding  in  law,  but  you  cannot  make  it  obli- 
gatory on  conscience."  Lord  Plunkett  pronounces,  "I  deny  the 
competency  of  parliament  to  carry  the  act  of  union.  1  warn 
yuu,  do  not  dare  lay  your  hands  on  the  constitution.  I  tell  you 
if  you  pass  this  act,  no  man  in  Ireland  will  be  bound  to  obey 
it ;  yourselves  you  may  extinguish,  but  parliament  you  cannot 
extinguish — it  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  the  people — it  is 
enshrined  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  constitution — it  is  as  immortal 
as  the  island  which  it  protects."  Such  was  the  evidence  of  men 
most  adverse  to  Ireland,  and  most  anxious  to  conceal  her  great- 
ness. In  order  to  restore  ill-fated  Ireland  to  her  original  splen- 
dor and  prosperity,  the  great  Leader  of  the  Irish  embarked  in 
an  arduous  and  glorious  struggle,  a  struggle  that  was  calculated 
to  make  the  first  land  on  earth  possess  that  bounty  and  benefit 
which  nature  and  nature's  God  intended  should  be  her  inheri- 
tance. He  gave  satisfactory  assurances  of  his  incomparable 
skill,  and  his  indomitable  perseverance. 

But  before  we  allude  to  his  gigantic  struggles  on  behalf  of 
his  country  and  the  faith  of  St.  Patrick,  to  sever  the  chains,  that, 
for  centuries  had  clanked  on  the  limbs  of  his  Catholic  country- 
men, it  is  necessary,  for  the  clearness  of  our  narrative  to 
state,  that  in  1821  George  IV.,  the  greatest  monster  that  has 
ever  dishonored  humanity  or  disgraced  a  throne,  came  to  [re- 
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land  to  avoid  the  odium  of  a  trial  he  had  instituted  against  his 
Queen,  and  to  delude  the  Irish  Catholics  with  three  weeks  idle 
pageantry,  but,  fortunately,  O'Connell,  the  great  Emancipator, 
A.D.    established  the  Catholic  association  at  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's,  No.  4, 
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Capel-street,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, Burgh  Quay.  It  consisted,  at  its  formation,  of  only 
seven  members,  which  in  a  short  time,  by  the  concentration  of 
public  opinion,  and  by  the  hearty  union  of  enlightened  liberal 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  wrested  from  an  orange  ministry 
Catholic  Emancipation.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  we  assisted  at 
the  glorious  triumph  of  Clare,  when  we  first  had  the  great  honor 
1828.  of  an  introduction  to  O'Connell.  Our  heart  beat  high  with 
hope  for  the  freedom  of  poor  Ireland  under  such  a  Leader.  On 
the  4th  of  July  the  voting  began,  and  on  the  8th  O'Connell 
was  declared  duly  elected  by  the  Orange  Sheriff,  Malony.  When 
he  presented  himself  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
being  asked  to  take  an  oath  which  conscience  did  not  approve 
he  was  declared  ineligible  to  take  his  seat.  But  Wellington  and 

1 829. 

April'  ^ee^  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  that  form  of  oath, and  the  bill  be- 
came law  which  made  Catholics  eligible  to  sit  in  parliament.  Wel- 
lington declared,  that  so  bold  and  united  was  the  demand  for 
the  emancipation  that  the  denial  of  it  would  involve  the  country 
in  civil  war,  and  from  his  experience  as  a  soldier  he  shuddered 
at  the  idea  of  such  ;  that  he  could  never  think  of  shedding  the 
blood  of  his  countrymen,  especially  as  the  result  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  interests  of  the  united  kingdom.  In  this  policy 
the  hero  of  Waterloo  showed  himself  the  statesman,  as  he 
could  bend  to  circumstances,  and  bow  to  public  opinion 
rather  than  endanger  the  safety  of  the  empire.  O'Connell 
went  back  to  Clare  and  was  re-elected  ;  he  then  returned  to 
London  and  took  his  seat  in  parliament.  By  the  act  of  Eman- 
cipation all  offices  in  the  state,  excepting  the  throne,  the  vice- 
royalty,  and  lord  chancellorship  in  both  countries,  were  thrown 
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open  to  Catholics.  However,  they  are  still  debarred  from  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  literary  honors  and  emoluments  of  Trinity 
College  Dublin,  if  we  except  a  few  "  mere  foundation" 
scholarships. 

1832'  ^  society,  called  "  The  National  Trades  Political  Union/'existed 
at  this  time.  Though  got  up  by  the  trades  of  Dublin,  yet  it 
had,  amongst  its  members,  O'Connell,  Tom  Steele,  and  all  the 
leading  political  characters  of  the  times.  It's  President  was 
John  O'Brien,  of  Henry-street,  Dublin,  paper  stainer ;  and  its 
honorary  secretary  was  James  Martin,  of  York-row,  chemist. 
It  possessed  and  exercised  great  political  influence  at  elections, 
as  long  as  it  continued  to  act  without  allowing  itself  to  be  the 
tool  of  designing  public  men.  As  soon  as  it  was  thus  managed 
it  lost  its  prestige  and  died.  It  was  our  pride  to  be  one  of 
its  members,  as  indeed  it  was  of  every  national  convention  since 
1828.  During  that  time  we  have  seen  much  that  would  deter 
other  men  from  ever  agayi  taking  a  part  in  public  matters. 
However,  the  motto  of  a  true  man  must  be  11  nil  desperandum." 
The  Israelites  suffered  much  before  they  gained  the  promised 
land.  Spain  and  Greece,  ground  down  by  centuries  of 
oppression,  at  last  arose  in  their  might,  and  shook  off  the  yoke. 
History  is  a  grand  instructor.  These  examples  hold  out  hope 
for  Ireland. 

The  only  thing  of  national  importance  in  the  reign  of  William 
IV.  was  the  tithe  agitation.  In  this  year  there  was  a  resistance, 
almost  universal,  to  the  tithe  system.  Cattle,  corn,  or  goods 
distrained  for  tithes,  could  find  no  purchasers ;  and  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  were  involved  in  litigation  with 
their  parishioners  all  over  the  kingdom.  They  obtained  the 
assistance  of  the  military  to  distrain  the  property  of  the  people, 
and  to  overawe  them  into  obedience.  Scenes,  laughable  as 
well  as  melancholy,  resulted.  A  regiment  of  Hussars  were 
employed  in  driving  a  flock  of  twelve  geese  in  the  county  of 
27 
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Kilkenny ;  whilst  at  Newtownbarry,  Castlepollard,Carrickshock, 
Innisearra,  and  some  other  places,  there  were  sanguinary  affrays 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  people.  An  event  which  happened 
at  Gurtroe,  near  Rathcormac,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  must  not 
be  omitted.  Archdeacon  Ryder  brought  a  party  of  the  military 
to  •  or  the  tithes  of  a  farm,  held  by  a  family,  named  Ryan. 
The  Ryans,  who  were  Catholics,  resisted  the  payment  of  money 
to  a  Protestant  pastor,  from  whom  they,  of  course,  derived  no 
spiritual  benefit.  The  order  to  fire  on  the  people  was  given  to 
the  military;  and  thirteen  persons  were  wounded,  and  eight 
killed  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder  !  !  !  He  was 
then  paid  his  tithes  by  Mrs.  Ryan,  whose  son  was  shot  before 
her  eyes.  After  the  previous  catastrophe  and  other  fea  ts  of 
a  similar  character,  Parliament  struck  off  one-fourth  of  the 
tithes,  and  made  the  landlords,  instead  of  the  occupying  tenants, 
liable  to  the  established  clergy  for  the  remaining  three-fourths. 
This  was  a  great  relief  to  the  tenants  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth 
of  the  tithes.  With  respect  to  the  other  three-fourths,  as  the 
landlords  are  liable  to  pay  them  to  the  clergy,  they,  of  course, 
take  care  to  exact  them  under  the  name  of  rent  from  their 
tenantry. 

There  was  also  a  parliamentary  reform  in  this  year,  by  which 
Ireland  got  five  additional  members,  which  increased  our 
representatives  to  105.  About  forty  members  were  returned 
in  this  year  at  the  general  election  pledged  to  support  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union.  Had  not  the  elective  franchise  been 
unjustly  withheld  from  the  people,  nearly  all  the  constituencies 
would  have  returned  Repealers,  all  sects  and  parties  being 
convinced,  that  nothing,  short  of  a  parliament  in  College-green, 
Dublin,  could  restore  this  country  to  a  secure  and  permanent 
condition  of  national  prosperity.  Such  an  assembly  would 
check  the  drain  of  absenteeism,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  our  poverty,  and  would  cherish  and  enlarge  our 
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manufactures,  make  trade  flourish,  and  keep  the  genfry  at 
home  to  watch  over,  and  encourage  native  industry.  An  Irish 
parliament  would  heal  all  our  miseries.  A  Coercion  Act  was 
passed  laying  restrictions  on  the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to 
meet  and  petition  the  legislature.  The  object  of  this  act  was 
to  crush  the  movement  for  Repeal ;  which  national  measure  was 
denounced  in  a  foolish  and  ferocious  speech,  delivered  by  the 
king  on  opening  the  session.  O'Connell,  in  his  place  in  the 
House,  denounced  the  Royal  speech  as  "  a  brutal  and  bloody 
speech/' 

A  D  This  year  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  John  Mac  Hale,  arch- 
1834!  bishop  of  Tuam,  (called  "The  Lion  of  the  Fold  of  Judah") 
was  translated  to  the  above  see  from  Killala,  where  he  was 
known  as  the  celebrated  "Bishop  of  Maronia  in  partibus." 
His  writings  under  that  signature,  as  also  of  "  Hierophilos," 
whilst  in  Maynooth,  spread  his  Grace's  fame  to  the  uttermost 
bounds  of  the  globe.  His  works  are  many  and  brilliant.  His 
*  Evidences  of  the  Principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  his 
translation  of  Moore's  select  Melodies,  of  Homer,  "Virgil,  and 
of  other  things,  have  wreathed  around  his  Lordship's  brow  a 
crown  of  imperishable  laurels.  As  a  patriot,  a  refined  classical 
scholar,  a  learned  theologian,  a  zealous  and  fearless  defender 
of  the  faith,  and  an  adept  in  the  Irish  language,  he  stands  alone 
in  the  British  empire.  His  virtues  as  a  prelate  shed  a  lustre 
on  the  church  of  Ireland.  To  his  Grace  Irish  Catholics  owe, 
and  willingly  yield,  the  undying  homage  of  their  admiration. 
In  him  they  recognise  the  unswerving  champion  of  national 
rights,  and  the  peerless  sentinel  on  the  watch  towers  of  Israel. 

The  Repeal  question  was  introduced  by  the  great  Irish 
Tribune  in  this  year.  But  to  the  surprise  of  the  public 
the  measure  was  opposed  by  Spring  Rice,  who  attempted  to 
shew  that  Ireland  had  been  improved  by  the  destruction  of 
her  parliament.    Mr.  Rice's  paradox,  being  congenial  to  the 
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prejudices  of  his  audience,  O'Connell's  motion  was  defeated, 
for  the  time,  by  an  immense  majority.  This  defeat  did  not,  in 
the  least,  dishearten  the  Irish  people.  Knowing  their  cause 
was  just  and  righteous,  they  determined  to  wait,  and  work 
and  watch,  till  an  opportunity  would  arise  when  their  voice, 
as  in  the  case  of  Emancipation,  would  be  potential.  The 
Liberator's  policy  was  to  act  as  if  he  placed  faith  in  the  con- 
joint promise,  made  by  the  king,  lords,  and  commons.  In 
rejecting  his  motion  for  Repeal,  they  promised  solemnly  to 
remove  all  the  grievances  of  Ireland  ;  and,  accordingly,  O'Con- 
nell,  for  the  next  six  years,  occupied  himself  in  the  experiment 
of  extorting  a  fulfilment  of  that  solemn  pledge  from  the  British 
legislature.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  summer  of  1838, O'Connell 
A  D  formed  the  National  Association,  which  was  inaugurated  in 
1838.  the  Coburg  Gardens,  Harcourt-street,  Lord  Miltown  presiding. 
This  body  comprised  the  rank,  wealth,  and  intellect  of  Ireland. 
The  next  political  body  was  the  "  Precursor  Society,"  founded 
J839  in  1839.  O'Conuell,  feeling  that  the  Irish  nation  had  no 
confidence  in  these  societies,  got  up  The  Loyal  National  Repeal 
Association.  This  was  in  the  third  year  of  Victoria,  William 
IV.,  her  uncle,  having  died  in  1837. 

This  year  was  also  remarkable  for  the  wide  spread  of  the 
glorious  doctrine  of  Total  Abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks.  The  Very  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew,  a  Capuchin  Friar 
of  Cork,  rose  up,  as  if  inspired  by  God,  to  call  his  countrymen 
to  unite  with  him  in  crushing  the  monster  intemperance,  which 
his  benevolent  heart  felt  was  a  great  stigma  on  his  country, 
though  not  more  addicted  to  it  than  England  or  Scotland. 
Millions  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  renounced  the  habit  of 
drunkenness.  After  his  superhuman  efforts  in  Ireland,  he 
went  to  America  and  England.  His  health,  becoming  impaired 
he  went  to  Madeira,  whence  he  returned,  in  a  very  infirm  state, 
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and  on  the  8th  of  December,  1855,  died,  aged  66,  in  Cork, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  that 
city.  According  to  his  own  wish  his  remains  were  laid 
beneath  the  great  stone  cross  of  that  churchyard.  The  Apostle 
of  Temperance  was  born  on  the  10th  of  October,  17  90,  and 
was  ordained  on  Easter  Saturday,  1814.  His  father  was  James 
Mathew,  Esq.,  of  Thomastown,  near  Cashel,  county  of  Tip- 
perary.  The  name  of  his  father's  estate  was  Rathdoheen.  The 
apostle's  family  was  closely  related  to  that  of  Lord  LandafT,  of 
Glamorganshire  in  Wales.  A  committee  to  assist  in  releasing 
him  from  difficulties,  in  which  dishonest  men  had  placed  him, 
was  held  in  Dublin  in  1854,  of  which  James  Burke,  Esq., 
Barrister,  was  secretary,  and  Doctor  G.  T.  Hayden  an  active 
member. 

^D-  This  year  the  Yery  Eev.  Mathew  Flannagan,  D.D.,  P.P. 
of  Francis-street,  combined  the  trades  of  Dublin  in  a  movement 
in  favor  of  native  manufacture.  Of  this  movement  Thomas 
Mooney  was  the  guiding  spirit,  and  when  he  went  to  America 
it  dwindled  away.  John  Gray,  Esq.,  M.D.,  was,  on  the  motion 
of  the  President,  Doctor  Flannagan,  appointed  honorary 
secretary,  which  led  to  the  retirement  of  Thomas  Mooney. 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Spratt,  D.D.,  was  the  centre  of  the 
Temperance  movement  in  Dublin.  He  is  at  present  the  zealous 
President  of  The  Irish  Total  Abstinence  Society,  French-street, 
Dublin.  This  body  was  founded  in  1840,  and  has  never  lagged 
in  its  efforts  to  spread  the  principles  of  Total  Abstinence. 
Through  its  agency,  under  the  wise  and  untring  supervision  of 
its  venerated  President,  intemperance  has  been  kept  under  not 
only  in  the  city,  but  in  the  suburbs.  For  several  years  Doctor 
Spratt  held  open  air  meetings,  which  were  attended  by  immense 
crowds.  He  visited,  also,  Belfast  and  other  provincial  towns 
that  invited  him  amongst  them.  He  was  born  in  1798;  in 
1815  went  to  Spain,  where  he  studied,  and  after  his  ordination 
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at  Cordova,  in  1822,  returned  to  Dublin  same  year.  Pope 
Pius  YIIL,  by  a  Rescript,  dated  August  8th  1829,  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  Catholic 
Young  Men'sSociety,Lower Abbey -street,  Dublin.  This  Society 
is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  best  interests  of  Catholicity, 
and  is  under  the  patronage  of  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Paul 
Cullen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Apostolic  Delegate.  It  was 
established  in  1854.  Dr.  Spratt's  convent  is  in  White- 
friar-street,  Dublin.  His  incessant  labors  in  the  cause  of 
religion  and  morality  have  been  attended  with  immense 
benefit  to  his  countrymen.  Many  lay  advocates  of  Tem- 
perance have,  from  time  to  time,  assisted  Doctor  Spratt,  but 
the  only  two,  that  have  continued  without  faltering,  are  James 
Haughton,  Esq.,  of  Eccles-street,  and  the  author  of  this  work* 
This  year  is  rendered  famous  for  the  establishment  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  perfect  organizations  that  has  ever  ex- 
isted. The  machinery  was  such  that  each  of  its  members, 
his  position  in  society,  and  his  residence  were  known  by  T.  M.  Ray 
Esq.,  the  Secretary,  who,  in  24  hours,  could  have  made  known  a 
resolution  of  the  body  to  every  member  of  it  in  the  united  king- 
dom. As  soon  as  O'ConnelFs  perseverance  had,  finally,  con- 
vinced the  people  that  he  was  thoroughly  resolved  to  fight  out 
the  peaceful  battle  to  the  last,  and  not  to  use  the  Repeal  cry  as 
a  mere  instrument  to  obtain  other  measures,  the  people  rallied 
round  their  tried  leader.  But  in  order  to  preserve  the  Union, 
efforts  quite  in  character  with  those  which  Pitt's  government 
had  put  in  requisition  to  carry  it  in  1800,  were  now  used. 
They  thought,  that,  as  it  had  been,  originally,  achieved  by  bribery 
and  terror,  it  could  best  be  preserved  by  the  same  means.  Ac- 
cordingly, Lord  Fortescue,  the  Whig  lord  lieutenant  in  1841, 
announced  that  anti-repealers  only  should  be  admitted  to  any 
place  or  office  in  the  gift  of  the  government.  And  in  1843,- 
troops  were  poured  into  the  country,  and  state  prosecutions  in- 
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stituted  against  nine  of  theleaders,  in  the  hope  that  the  dis- 
play of  military  power,  conjoined  with  the  harassing  persecution 
of  the  illegal  proceedings,  might  terrify  the  people  from  seeking 
their  national  rights.8 

England  was  now  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  extend  and 
consolidate  her  Indian  empire  ;  and  Irish  soldiers,  as  has  been 
usual  in  such  cases,  fought  and  bled  in  the  contest.  The 
44th  regiment,  consisting  entirely  of  Irish,  was  totally  destroyed. 

Ireland  had  no  interest  whatsoever  in  the  event  of  the  strug- 
gle in  India.  For,  the  greater  and  more  numerous  her  victories 
the  more  insolent  and  oppressive  did  she  become  towards  Ireland. 
O'ConnelFs  maxim  was,  u  England's  difficulty,  Ireland's  oppor- 
tunity/' and  by  the  reasonable  use  of  that  maxim  did  he  gain 
some  concessions  from  reluctant  ministers.  In  this  }ear  the 
ministry  moved  Victoria  to  speak  against  repeal ;  and  a  speech 
denouncing  it,  was  composed  for  the  qupen,  which  her  majesty 
read  from  the  throne  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  1843.  The 

a  There  existed  in  Ireland  a  branch  of  the  English  Chartist  Association. 
The  object  of  the  body  was  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  the  points  of  the 
"  Magna  Charta,"  the  great  bulwark  of  English  freedom.  The  readers  are 
aware  that  in  the  12th  century  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the 
head  of  the  barons,  wrested  that  measure  from  the  hands  of  the  imbecile 
King  John.  It  was  that  act  that  crushed  the  feudal  system  ;  up  to  that 
epoch  the  barons  were  slaves  of  the  monarchs,  the  gentlemen  of  the  barons, 
and  the  farmers  of  the  gentlemen.  But  the  Magna  Charta  made  them  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  and  made  the  owner  of  a  few  acres  of  grouud  as 
independent  of  the  landlord  as  was  the  latter  of  the  crown.  It  provided 
that,  1st.  Every  man  who  arrived  at  the  age  of  21  years,  should  have  a  vote, 
provided  he  be  of  sane  mind,  and  not  convicted  of  crime.  2nd.  That  the 
election  of  representatives  to  serve  in  parliament  be  by  ballot.  3rd.  That 
there  be  a  new  parliament  each  year.  4th.  That  there  be  electoral  dis- 
tricts. 5th.  That  there  be  no  property  qualification.  In  a  report  of  the 
Repeal  Association  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  body,  April  4th,  1S42,  these 
principles  were  embodied,  the  resolution  was  proposed  by  O'Connell,  and 
passed.  The  late  Fergus  O'Connor,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Cork,  was  the  leader 
of  the  Chartist  movement  in  England. 
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ministry  hoped  that  the  well  known  loyally  of  the  Irish  people 
would  induce  them  to  abandon  a  measure  distasteful  to  the 
monarch.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  because,  though  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  deeply  grieved  to  see  Victoria  on  the 
throne  made  the  tool  and  mouthpiece  of  a  faction,  opposed  to 
their  liberties,  they  still  persevered.  The  queen's  mistake  on 
the  subject  of  Repeal  could,  of  course,  have  no  effect  on  the 
national  resolve  of  millions,  suffering  the  bitter  evils  of  the 
Union.  Their  sentiment  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
was  expressed  by  the  Dungannon  volunteers  in  1779.  "  We 
know  our  duty  to  our  sovereign,  and  are  loyal;  but  we  also 
know  our  duty  to  ourselves,  and  are  determined  to  be  free." 
When  the  agents  of  alien  misrule  saw  the  determined  resolve  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  the  Lord  Lieuteuant  (Earl  De 
Grey)  issued  a  proclamation  to  prevent  a  public  meeting  to 
petition  parliament  for  Repeal,  which  was  advertised  to  be  held 
at  Olontarf,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1S43,  and  at  which  a 
large  numbers  from  great  distances,  and  even  from  England, 
prepared  to  attend.  The  viceregal  proclamation  was  issued  at 
so  late  an  hour  on  the  7th,  that  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to 
convey  the  knowledge  of  its  contents  to  tens  of  thousands  who 
were,  actually,  at  the  moment,  on  their  journey  to  the  meeting. 
We  well  remember  happening  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  the  association  on  the  7th  of  October.  We 
supported  Thomas  Davis  and  John  O'Connell,  who  were  for 
holding  the  meeting,  despite  of  any  unconstitutional  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  executive  to  crush  public  opinion. 
The  Liberator  was  not  for  holding  the  meeting  .The  pro- 
priety of  doing  so,  was  a  long  time,  discussed ;  O'Connell  was,  at 
first  alone  in  his  opinion.  He,  then,  withdrew  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  but  having  got  theproof- sheet  of  the  proclamation, 
he  alter  an  hour's  absence  returned,  and,  without  further  discus- 
sion, called  on  John  O'Connell  to  take  his  pen  to  draw  up  a 
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counter  proclamation.  It  ran  thus — "Whereas  a  piece  of  paper 
purporting  to  be  a  proclamation  of  Lord  De  Grey  lias  appeared, 
we  hereby  call  on  the  people  not  to  meet  on  the  8th."  It  was 
intended  by  his  Excellency  to  commit  a  carnage  of  the  people 
if  they  assembled.  Sir  Edward  Blakeney  was  opposed  to  the 
conduct  of  De  Grey  on  the  occasion,  and  it  was  confidently 
rumoured,  that  lie  said  he  would  not  allow  the  military,  under 
his  command,  to  butcher  a  peaceful  meeting,  when  assembled 
to  talk  over  what  they  conceived  to  be  oppression  The  mili- 
tary met  on  the  ground,  but  their  thirst  for  blood  was  not  gra- 
tified on  the  occasion,  as  there  was  no  meeting.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  parties  who  were  prosecuted  on  account 
of  the  Repeal  agitation  : — Daniel  CTConnell,  John  O'Connell, 
Thomas  Steele,  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  (Editor  of  the  Nation), 
John  Gray  (Editor  of  the  Freeman's  Journal)^  Richard  Barret 
(Editor  of  the  Pilot),  Rev.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  P.P.  of  Lusk,  Rev. 
Mr.  Tieruey,  P.P.  of  Clontibret,  and  Thomas  Matthew  Ray, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Repeal  Association.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Tyrrell 
died  before  the  close  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  verdict  against 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Tierney  was  overruled  by  the  bench.  The  go- 
vernment secured  a  conviction  of  the  other  traversers,  exclud- 
ing from  the  jury-box  every  man  who  did  not  entertain  political 
hostility  to  the  defendants.  The  management  of  the  jury-list 
was  pronounced  by  the  Tory  Chancellor  of  England  (Baron 
Lyndhurst)  to  have  been  "  fraudulent  "  In  consequence  of 
this  verdict,  found  by  a  packed  jury,  the  seven  traversers  were 
imprisoned  on  the  30th  of  May,  1844. 

Several  other  "  Monster"  meetings  for  repeal  were  held,  at 
each  of  which  the  author  attended  ;  an  attempt  to  trample  on 
the  legal  right  of  the  people  imparted  fresh  vigor  to  the  ma- 
chinery. However,  in  1844  there  appeared  an  incipience  ofdis 
content  amongst  some  members  as  to  the  disbursements  of 
the  funds.    As  we  took  an  active  and  prominent,  though  an 
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humble,  part,  in  the  agitation,  having  collected  several  hundreds 
of  pounds,  and  acted  as  honorary  local  secretary  of  the  Linen - 
Hall  Ward,  which  the  Liberator  called  "  the  Model  Ward," 
we  will  not  enter  on  a  disquisition  of  the  causes  of  discontent 
amongst  the  members  of  the  committee.  It  was  said  by 
parties,  who  knew  matters  intimately,  that  financial  matters, 
and  not  a  difference  about  principles,  was  the  origin  of  the 
fatal  division,  though  it  afterwards  assumed  that  appearance. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  author  left  the  Society  in  April,  1844, 
and  took  no  part  in  any  political  body  until  the  time  of  the 
Irish  alliance  in  1849,  if  we  except  having  written  a  letter  to 
the  League,  which  was  formed  in  the  Music  Hall  in  1848, 
and  the  object  of  which  was  to  unite  the  Conciliation  Hall  Re- 
pealers and  the  Confederates.  To  neither  of  these  parties,  at 
the  time,  had  we  the  honor  to  belong;  but  as  soon  as  there  seemed 
a  chance  of  a  union  we  gave  in  our  adhesion.  On  the  very 
night  before  the  formation  of  the  League,  a  report  ran  in  well 
informed  circles  that  there  was  seen  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
table  in  the  Castle  a  despatch  for  the  Cabinet  in  London*  to 
the  effect,  that  Repeal  could  no  longer  be  withheld  without  a 
civil  war,  and  recommending  that  the  measure  would  be  con- 
ceded. Unfortunately  for  Ireland  all  the  leaders  did  not 
join  ;  and  when  astute  Clarendon  found  that  the  old  curse  pre- 
vailed in  the  council  of  the  trusted  men,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  forward  the  despatch.  We  should,  before  this 
have  noticed  what  is  detailed  in  the  next  paragraph. 

The  Repealers,  instead  of  being  discouraged,  feeling  indig- 
nant at  the  outrage  committed  on  their  leaders  under  the  forms 
of  law,  immediately  began  to  work  with  augmented  energy  ; 
there  was  an  immense  increase  of  the  repeal  rent,  and  a  large 
number  of  new  adhesions  to  the  Repeal  Association.  One 
year's  imprisonment  to  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  nine  months  to 
the  others,  was  the  term  of  punishment  fur  attempting  to 
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effect  a  moral  reform.  The  prisoners,  knowing  that  the  law 
was  violated  by  the  verdict,  had  against  them,  appealed,  by 
writ  of  error,  to  the  House  of  Lords  j  and  that  tribunal  re- 
versed the  judgment  of  the  court  below.  The  prisoners  were 
forthwith  discharged,  having  been  imprisoned  for  over  three 
months.  The  five  law  lords,  who  heard  the  appeal,  were  Lynd- 
hurst,  Brougham,  Cottenham,  Campbell,  and  Denman.  The 
first  two  were  for  confirming  the  sentence,  the  three  last  for 
reversing  it.  Lord  Denman's  memorable  words  in  the  House 
of  Jiords  should  never  be  forgotten.    "  I*-  such  practices 

AS  HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE  IN  THE  PRESENT  INSTANCE  IN  IRE- 
LAND SHALL  CONTINUE,  THE  TRIAL  BY  JURY  WILL  BECOME 
A  MOCKERY,    A  DELUSION,    AND  A    SNARE."      The  prisoners 

were  liberated  on  the  6th  of  September,  1844.  There  was  a 
great  ovation ;  all  parts,  leading  to  Eichmond  prison  on  the 
South  Circular-road,  were  filled  with  carriages  and  cars.  After 
his  imprisonment  O'Connell  never  again  appeared  the  same 
man  as  before  that  illegal  act.  On  Tara  hill,  the  15th  of 
August,1843,  he  had  but  to  express  his  will,  and  the  million  and 
a  half  of  hearts,  who  were  as  true  to  him  as  were  men  to  a  Leader 
at  any  time  in  the  annals  of  history,  had  placed  him  in  a  po- 
sition that  no  foreign  government  would  have  dared  to  lay 
hands  on  him.  On  that  day  he  was  the  uncrowned  monarch 
of  the  Irish  nation.  We  had  followed  him  to  death  or  victory. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

A  D  Government  established  what  are  called  the  "  Queen's 
1845.  Colleges"  in  Cork,  Galway,  and  Belfast.  Its  senate  meets  in 
Dublin  castle,  and  confers  degrees  such  as  are  given  by  the 
University  of  Trinity  College.  In  the  former  Catholics  are 
admitted  to  all  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  institution. 
But  few  Catholics  frequent  these  schools,  the  Prelates,  being 
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opposed  to  them,  and  the  Pope  having  condemned  them  as 
"  Godless  Colleges/'  Learning,  not  based  on  Catholic  teaching 
has,  always,  been  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals.  This  we  write 
from  our  experience  as  a  public  professor  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing. The  real  object  of  their  erection  was  to  seduce  the  youth 
of  Ireland  from  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  corrupt  the  literary 
adults  by  hiring  their  services  in  these  colleges.  It  is,  however, 
fortunate  that  no  honorable,  patriotic  Catholic  Irishman  has 
been  known  to  accept  of  the  places  in  them. 

This  year  also  was  carried  out  the  design  of  rearing  a  Catholic 
church  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  immortal  patriot  and  sanc- 
tified Archbishop  O'Toole,  the  metropolitan  of  Dublin  in  the 
days  of  Henry  II.  Irishmen  should  have,  and  have,  enshrined 
•  in  the  temple  of  their  hearts  the  memory  of  the  great  O'Toole, 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Wicklow.  The  Venerable 
Archdeacon  John  Hamilton,  P.P.  of  St.  Michan's,  Dublin, 
exerted  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  have  built,  and 
did  build,  after  overcoming  many  difficulties,  the  present  church 
on  the  North  Strand.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  modern  archi- 
tecture, and  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  architects  were  John 
Burke,  and  J.  B.  Kane,  Esqs.,  and  this,  being  a  monument  to 
commemorate  departed  worth,  and  more  of  national  than  local 
interest,  is,  therefore,  noticed. 

The  dissensions,  which  appeared  in  the  Eepeal  ranks,  and  the 
1847.  Pa^n  ^ne  great  Liberator  felt  at  seeing  the  cruel  conduct  of  the 
Whig  Government  in  allowing  thousands  of  the  people  whom 
he  loved  dearly  to  perish  of  famine,  began  to  force  his  noble 
spirit  to  bend.  The  strong  hale  man  drooped,  and  when  drooped, 
sought  rest  for  his  afflicted  heart  in  a  foreign  land.  The  last 
Sunday  he  was  in  Dublin  we  had  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
an  interview  with  him  in  his  study.  We  shall  never  forget  his 
kind  wish  expressed  in  our  behalf,  and  his  desire  I  hat  when  he 
would  return  we  should  often  call  to  see  him.  Alas  !  Providence 
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had  settled  it  otherwise;  he  was  not  to  return.  I]ow  truly 
did  he  possess  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people. 
Mr.  O'Conneli  represented  the  county  of  Clare  with  250,000 
inhabitants,  Waterford  with  300,000  inhabitants,  Kerry  with 
260,000  inhabitants,  Meath  with  300,000  inhabitants;  he 
represented  the  city  of  Dublin  twice.  In  a  word,  he  was  "  the 
man  of  the  people."    He  represented  all  Ireland. 

The  subjoined  from  "The  Gazette  De  France/'  1844,  is  so 
apposite,  that  we  prefer  it  to  any  words  we  could  command.  "If 
there  be  any  spectacle  worthy  of  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
man,  it  is  that  of  O'Connell  and  the  people  of  Ireland  at  this 
moment.  What  effect  can  be  imagined  more  astonishing, 
more  venerable,  than  this  single  man,  who  without  parade  or 
ostentation,  reigns  over  an  entire  people  by  the  authority,  in- 
fluence, and  example  of  virtue.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the  force  of 
persuasion  in  all  its  power,  free  from  every  artifice  and  material 
auxiliary.  What  monarch  can  say  with  more  justice  than  he, 
*  my  people/  What  nation  can  exclaim  with  so  much  justice 
as  Ireland,  '  my  chief,  my  representative  ?'  Yes,  it  is  a 
royalty  which  should  put  kings  and  princes  to  the  blush.  Do 
they  receive  more  respect,  more  homage,  more  love  ?  Are 
they  better  obeyed  ?  The  reason  is,  because  O'Connell  is  burn- 
ing for  the  nationality  of  his  country.  She  is  all  to  him,  and 
he  to  her.  Ireland,  her  religion,  her  habits,  her  rights,  her 
poverty,  her  sufferings,  her  griefs,  have  their  living  representa- 
tion in  him.  O'Connell  is  the  incarnation  and  personation  of  them 
all.  Is  there  anything  more  imposing  than  this  chief,  whom 
7,000,000  of  people  obey,  like  one  man,  whose  arms  are  as 
devoted  to  him  as  their  hearts,  yet  he  yields  not  to  any  emotion 
of  pride,  anger,  or  hatred.  At  the  head  of  7,000,000  of  men 
capable  of  resisting,  and  brave  in  battle,  he  has  submitted  to 
injury,  and  persecution  ;  he  has  stretched  forth  his  hands,  he 
has  bent  his  head  under  the  portals  of  the  prison.  Gentleness 
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in  might,  forbearance  in  strength,  is  the  noblest  exercise  of 
virtue — from  the  depth  of  his  dungeon,  he  is  more  a  monarch 
than  Victoria,  more  a  minister  than  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Combi- 
nation of  the  foulest  character,  subtlety  and  mean  artifice,  cor- 
ruption and  the  grossest  fraud,  were  practised  to  lead  him  to 
prison ;  from  his  prison  he  commands  peace  and  is  obeyed. 
The  splendor  of  thrones,  the  attraction  of  sovereign  power, 
the  eclat  of  royal  magnificence,  are  dimmed  by  the  glory  which 
surrounds  the  Dublin  Penitentinry.  The  condemnation  of 
O'Connell  is  a  crime  against  England,  already  stained  by  the 
apostacy  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  the  usurpation  of  the  regicide 
Cromwell,  by  the  invasion  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  spolia- 
tion, and  by  the  violation  of  all  justice  committed  by  the  Tory 
party.  O'Connell's  constancy  without  pride,  his  firmness  with- 
out arrogance,  his  abnegation  of  all  personal  interest,  his  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  all,  his  love  of  liberty  and  justice,  all  pro- 
ceed from  the  influence  of  his  holy  religion.  How  justly  can 
we  apply  to  him  the  lines  of  the  poet,  Eneidos,  lib.  1,  line  611. 
In  freta  dum  fluvii  current,  dum  montibus  umbrae 
Lustrabunt  convexa,  polus  dum  sidera  pascet, 
Semper  honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudesque  manebunt. 

The  great  Irish  chieftain  was  born  at  Cashen,  within  one 
mile  of  Cahirciveen,  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1775,  so  that  at  his  death  he  was  72  years  old.  His  early 
education  was  at  Cove  in  the  county  of  Cork,  though  if  memory 
serves  us  right,  we  heard  him  say  that  a  country  teacher  gave  him 
some  lessons  in  his  tender  years  in  Kerry.  He,  subsequently 
studied  at  St.  Orners  in  France,  which  place  he  left  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  of  1783.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1798. 
We  need  not  add  that  his  professional  career  was  an  uninter- 
rupted chain  of  triumphs.  This  extraordinary  Irish  man,  the  most 
popular  patriot  that  ever  existed,  breathed  his  last  in  Genoa  in 
Italy,  on  the  ]  5th  of  May,  1847.     His  heart  was  conveyed  to 
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Home.  On  the  eve  of  his  birth  day,  the  5th  of  August  of  the  same 
year,  his  remains  lay  entombed  in  Glasnevin  cemetery^over  which 
is  erected  a  Round  Tower;  towards  it  many  admirers  come  to  offer 
up  a  prayer  for  the  mighty  spirit  of  him,  whose  ashes  are  de- 
posited beneath. 

We  deem  it  a  duty  as  an  impartial,  unbiassed  writer,  to  place 
on  record  that,  from  all  we  could  see  of  William  Smith  O'Brien, 
Esq.,  his  conduct  was  that  of  a  man,  devotedly  attached  to  the 
land  of  his  ancestors.  Ashe  had, scarcely,  joined  when  we  left,  we 
can,  therefore,  have  no  bias  towards  either  section  of  Repealers. 
He  was  importuned  to  become  a  member  of  the  body,  and,  after 
much  argument,  he  was  finally  gained  over.  His  holding  back 
so  long  was  an  evidence  of  his  upright  conscience.  He  had 
nothing  to  gain  but  much  to  lose  by  giving  in  his  adhesion. 
He  broke  through  family  and  sacred  ties,  as  soon  as  his 
conscience  warned  him  that  he  oughtto  join  his  countrymenin  an 
effort  to  win  back  national  independence.  The  author,  during 
the  time  of  the  accursed  division,  was  a  mere  spectator,  but  a 
narrow  inspector  of  what  was  passing  in  review  before  him, 
and  he  could  not,  if  he  had  as  many  eyes  as  Argus,  discern  in 
the  whole  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  career,  from  the  day  he  became  a 
member  of  the  association  up  to  the  present,  but  what  was  an 
unmistakeable  evidence  of  his  sterling  worth,  as  a  man  and  a 
patriot.  He  was  condemned  to  death  for  his  country ;  he  was 
sent  to  penal  exile  where  he  experienced  the  greatest  trials  that 
a  refined  mind,  and  a  quick  perceptive  genius  had  ever  to 
encounter.  He  is  now  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  in 
whose  affections  he  reigns,  as  also  in  the  hearts  of  all  true 
Irishmen. 

A  branch  of  the  society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  is  esta- 
blished in  Dublin,  and  sub-branches  spread  throughout  Ireland. 
This  society  has  been  the  source  of  great  blessings  to  thousands 
of  distressed  families  of  every  creed.     There  was  got  up  a 
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branch  of  the  "Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith"  in  for- 
eign parts.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  contributed  for 
that  glorious  purpose.  The  Very  Rev.  Andrew  O'Connell, 
D.D.,P.P.  Irishtown,  is  its  honorary  secretary,  and  diligently 
does  he  guard  its  interests.  This  eminent  divine  also  built  a 
beautiful  church  in  the  Gothic  style ;  it  is  called  "The  Star  of 
the  Sea."  Through  the  means  of  this  body  hundreds  of 
zealous  and  devoted  young  men,  have  been  ordained  and  sent 
forth  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  globe,  carrying  with  them, 
as  their  predecessors  of  old,  the  lamp  of  faith,  and  the  seeds 
of  enlightenment  to  infidel  and  barbarous  nations.  With  this 
society  is  identified  the  college  of  All  Hallows,  Drumcondra, 
Dublin,  the  great  nursery  of  young  priests  for  foreign  missions. 
It  was  founded  by  an  hutnble,and  holy  young  priest,  the  late  Rev. 
John  Hand.  Out  of  this  college  was  consecrated  the  present 
pious  and  patriotic  bishop  of  Kerry,  the  Most  Rev.  David 
Moriarty.  The  college  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Castleknock, 
A.D.  is  also  in  connexion  with  this  society. 

1850-  On  the  14th  of  May,  1850,  Thomas  Mooney,  having 
returned  from  America,  called  together  a  few  friends  at  12 
Lower  Ormond  Quay,  when  a  movement  was  got  up  for  the 
revival  of  Irish  manufacture.  The  first  subscription  of  ten 
shillings  was  paid  by  the  Author.  The  late  Doctor  Thomas 
George  Hayden,  of  82  Harcourt-street,  his  lady  and  son,  con- 
tributed several  hundred  pounds  to  the  movement,  which 
effected,  to  a  great  extent,  a  taste  for  native  manufactures. 
Mr.  E.  Williams  was  first  chairman,  Mr.  C.  Coyne  moved 
and  Doctor  Bevan  proposed  the  first  resolution.  Moouey's 
efforts  were  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  awoke  the  dormant 
feelings  of  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  co-operating 
in  so  humane  an  institution.  The  late  immortal  and  pure 
patriot,  the  noble  Lord  Cloncurry,  was  the  most  generous  donor 
to  its  funds.  Often  had  we  the  high  honor  of  an  interview  with 
his  Lordship  on  the  subject.    His  heart  and  soul  was  with  us. 
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His  large  soul  yearned  for  the  day  that  his  loved  Ireland  might 
take  its  place  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth.    His  Lordship 
thought,  and  truly  thought,  that  the  manufacture  movement 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.    His  money  in  hundreds  was 
contributed  to  uphold  the  society.    Almost  all  the  Poorhouses 
of  Ireland,  through  the  influence  of  the  Board  at  Essex  Bridge, 
introduced  industrial  training,  and  were  making  articles  of 
manufacture  for  the  use  of  the  inmates.    The  fruits  of  the 
movement  still  remain.    All  the  unions  began  to  train  the 
pupils  to  habits  of  profitable   manufacture.    Schools  were 
established  by  Thomas  Mooney,  but  unfortunately  the  bane  of 
Ireland — division — set  in.   Mooney  went  to  Australia,  and  once 
again  the  movement  was  broken  up.    After  several  interviews 
which  Thomas  Mooney  and  other  leading  members  of  the  Board 
of  Irish  Manufactures  held  with  William  Dargan,  the  great 
Eailroad  contractor,  the  latter  conceived  the  project  of  getting 
up  an  exhibition  of  manufactures,  which  he,  accordingly,  did, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  contributed  a  princely  sum  of  money  to 
carry  into  effect  his  object  by  erecting  a  suitable  building  at  the 
house  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  looking  into  Merrion  Square. 
The  exhibition  was  attended  by  her  Majesty,  Victoria,  Queen 
of  England.    This  display  produced  very  little  substantial 
advantage  to  Ireland.    Another  of  a  similar  character  was  got 
up  the  year  1852  in  Cork,  the  history  of  which  has  been  ably 
given  by  John  F.  Maguire,  M.P. 

When  the  true  character  of  the  recently  established  Queen's 
Colleges  was  detected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Holy  See,  Pope 
Pius  resolved  upon  neutralizing  its  tendency.  Little  time  was 
lost  in  devising  an  adequate  antidote.  At  the  National  Synod 
of  Thurles,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1850,  the  Irish  Hierarchy, 
with  the  Apostolic  Delegate  at  their  head,  formally  denounced 
the  Queen's  University,  and  stated  that  arrangements  were  in 
progress  for  establishing  a  Catholic  University  in  connexion 
28 
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with  the  church.    From  that  time  the  necessary  preparations 
were   carried  on  with  unceasing  vigor,  one  of  the  earliest 
measures  being  the  selection  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Newman  (o 
preside  over  the  new  Institution.    A  Rescript  having  been 
received  from  His  Holiness,  directing  the  Irish  Prelates  to 
hasten   the  concluding  arrangements  for  this  purpose  they 
assembled  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Conception,  Dublin,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1854,  and  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  the  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Newman  made  his  profession  of  faith  as  Rector  ofthe  Irish 
Catholic  University.    On  the  3rd  of  November  the  first 
admission  of  students  took  place  at  the  University  House, 
Stephen 's-green,  the  formal  inauguration  being  postponed  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  so  many  of  the  Irish  Prelates  in 
the  Eternal  City.    The  next  year  the  University  was  opened 
with  becoming  dignity  and  grandeur.    The  inaugural  lecture 
was  delivered  by  the  Very  Rev.  Rector,  and  it  was  appropriately 
entitled  "  the  opening  of  schools."    The  second  lecture  of  the 
series  was  delivered  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Leahy,  V.P.,  now 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  whose  learning,  erudition,  aud 
piety,  render  him  an  ornament  to  the  mitre  of  Cashel. 

On  the  22nd  of  August  this  year  occurred  an  ever  memorable 
event.  His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate,  Most  Rev.  Paul  Cullen, 
Delegate  Apostolic,  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Holy  Father,  convened  a  national  synod,  which  was  held 
at  Thurles,  Co.  Tipperary,  and  over  which  his  Grace  presided. 
All  the  Prelates  of  Ireland,  attended  by  their  Chaplains  and 
Theologians,  and  all  the  heads  of  the  religious  orders,  assembled 
on  the  occasion.  Rarely,  if  at  all,  was  there  ever  witnessed  in 
Ireland  so  solemn  and  so  religiously  pompous  an  array,  as  on 
that  grand  national  occasion.  Subjects  of  the  greatest  moment 
were  therein  discussed  and  settled.  The  Prelates  unanimously 
and  conformably  with  the  wish  of  his  Holiness,  condemned  the 
Queen's  Colleges  as  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals ;  hence 
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no  Catholic,  either  as  professor  or  pupil,  can  belong  to  these 
institutions  without  incurring  the  censure  of  the  Church  by 
A.d.  implication. 

3851.       Qn       gth  0f  AUgUSt  a  most  important  conference  was  held 
iti  the  Assembly  Rooms,  William-street,  Dublin,  by  Frederick 
Lucas,  Charles  Gavan  Duffy, George  Henry  Moore,  P.  M'Mahon, 
John  F.  Maguire,  M.P/s ;  John  Grey,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  James 
M'Naight,  LL.D. ;  Dr.  Grattan ;  Rev.  Thomas  CTShea,  C.C.  ■ 
Rev.  John  Rogers,  Rev.  Messrs.  Rentoul,  Coulter,'  P.M.s;  &c. 
Rev.  Thomas  O'Shea  and  Mr.  Girdwood  acting  as  hononary 
secretaries.    The  Conference  was  held  to  consider  the  insecure 
condition  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland.    It  was  attended 
by  several  members  of  Parliament,  Magistrates,  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenants, P.L.  Guardians,  corporators,  clergymen  of  the  Catholic 
and  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  extensive  farmers.  After 
two  days  spent  in  grave  deliberation  a  society  called  "  The 
Irish  Tenant  League"  was  formed,  a  council  elected  to  prepare 
a  Bill  for  Parliament  to  secure  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  the 
capital  invested  by  them  in  it.    On  the  6th  of  September, 
1852,  another  conference  was  held  in  the  same  place,  which 
was  attended  by  forty-two  members  of  Parliament,  dignitaries 
of  the  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  church,  and  other  influential 
patrons.    At  this  conference  a  resolution,  previously  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  Tenant  League,  pledging  the  members 
to  hold  themselves  independent  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  every 
cabinet  that  would  not  grant  the  Tenant  Right  Bill,  as  approved 
by  the  council.    On  the  same  evening  a  banquet  was  given  in 
the  Rotunda  to  William  Sharman  Crawford,  Esq.,  which  was 
attended  by  the  same  parties  that  met  in  conference,  besides 
600  gentlemen,  lay  and  clerical.    Tristram  Kennedy,  E>q., 
late  member  for  Louth,  occupied  the  chair.    Letters  approving 
oT  the  proceedings  of  the  League  were  read  from  the  Hierarchy 
of  Ireland.    As  the  Author  was  placed  in  a  prominent  position 
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in  getting  up  the  banquet,  and  at  it,  he  does  not  wish  here  to 
allude  to  the  dawning  of  division  which  having  occurred  that 
night,  greatly  weakened  its  efficiency.  The  League  continues 
still  in  existence,  and  hopes  ultimately  to  obtain  a  full  measure 
of  Tenant  Right  for  the  farmers  of  Ireland. 

On  the  19th  of  August  of  this  year  a  great  aggregate  meeting 
of  the  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  held  in  the 
Rotundo,  in  the  city  of  Dublin.    This  was  one  of  the  most 
imposing  assemblages  ever  held  in  Ireland,  being  attended  by 
Catholic  prelates  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  by  Peers  and 
Representatives.    We  have  before  us  a  full  report  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, edited  by  James  Burke,  Esq.,  Barrister,  who  was  one 
of  the  secretaries  on  that  important  occasion,  and  who  was  the 
chief  agent  in  making  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting.  On 
the  motion  of  Lord  Gormanstown  (Preston)  the  chair  was 
taken  by  The  Most  Rev.  Paul  Cullen,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  Plum  ate  of  all  Ireland.    His  Grace,  on 
taking  the  chair,  made  a  most  powerful  and  eloquent  speech, 
fully  characteristic  of  a  learned  prelate  and  a  devoted  patriotic 
Irishman.    His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  John  Mac  Hale,  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  made  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
displays.   His  Grace  denounced,  in  unmeasured  terms,  Euglish 
tyranny,  and  the  base  system  of  proselytism  pursued  amongst 
the  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland.  At  this  meeting  was  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolutions  : — "  That  we  hereby  solemnly 
pledge  ourselves  to  use  every  legitimate  means,  within  the 
constitution,  to  obtain  a  total  repeal  of  that  act  (the  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  Act),  which  imposes  on  the  Catholics  of  this  empire 
any  civil  or  religious  disability  whatsoever,  or  precludes  them 
from  the  enjoyment  of  a  perfect  equality  with  every  other  class 
of  their  fellow  subjects/' 

"  That  as  one  of  the  great  constitutional  and  practical  means 
of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this  meeting  we  pledge  ourselves 
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to  make  every  effort  to  strengthen  the  hands  and  increase  the 
power  of  these  faithful  representatives,  who,  in  the  last  session 
of  Parliament,  so  energetically  devoted  themselves  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  'independent  party  in  the  legislature,' 
havingfor  its  object  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
the  British  empire,  and  that  the  following  prelates  and  members 
of  the  legislature  be  a  committee  to  define,  with  accuracy,  the 
objects  which  are  to  occupy  the  association,  to  frame  the  rules 
and  regulations  by  which  it  shall  be  governed,  and  to  submit 
the  same  to  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  Association."  In 
support  of  this  motion  a  brilliant  and  eloquent  address  was 
delivered  by  George  Henry  Moore,  Esq.,  the  independent  and 
uncompromising  member  for  Mayo.    At  the  end  of  about 
twelve  months,  the  Catholic  Association,  which  was  so  auspi- 
ciously inaugurated,  and  which  excited  so  much  attention,  and 
filled  the  minds  of  Catholics  with  so  many  bright  hopes  of  the 
future,  died  for  want  of  proper  organisation,  and,  therefore,  of 
funds  to  keep  up  a  staff.     The  anomaly  of  almost  an  entire 
nation  of  Catholics  being  forced  by  law  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  clergy  of  a  very  small  minority,  being  long  felt  as 
the  prolific  source  of  division  amongst  Irishmen,  and  conse- 
quently of  national  weakness,  the  religious  equality  committee, 
comprising  men  of  all  creeds  and  parties,  started  into  existence  ; 
its  president  was  George  H.  Moore,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  Mayo. 
The  leading  principles  of  the  committee  are  the  following: — 

1.  The  Irish  Church  Establishment  oppression,  including 
its  revenues  and  their  future  appropriation. 

2.  The  penalties  and  prohibitions  imposed  by  law  upon 
Catholic  ecclesiastics. 

3.  The  laws  which  disqualify  Catholic  and  dissenting  sub- 
jects from  holding  certain  offices. 

4>.  The  practical  oppression  which,  though  not  directly  sanc- 
tioned by  law,  are  connived  at  by  the  executive,  and  cannot 
be  redressed  by  an  appeal  to  the  existing  laws. 
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D        This  year  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Paul  Culleu,  Lord  Ab. 
2.   of  Armagh,  was  translated  to  Dublin.    On  his  entrance  he  re- 
ceived several  congratulatory  addresses  from  the  clergy  of  the 
archdiocess,  over  which  he  now  presides  as  metropolitan  and 
Apostolic  delegate. 

The  Catholic  university,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  glori- 
ous PIO  NONO,  was  established  by  the  subscriptions  of  the 
Catholics  of  several  parts  of  America,  England,  Scotland, 
but  principally  of  Ireland.  It  is  situated  in  Stephen Vgreen, 
Dublin;  the  Eector  is  the  Very  Rev.  John  Henry  Newman, 
D.D.,  once  the  brightest  luminary  of  the  Puseyites.  He  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the 
day,  and  an  eminent  divine.  Great  were  the  anticipations  of 
Irishmen  when  first  the  design  of  its  erection  was  conceived.  It 
is  now  in  working  order,  and  we  have,  only,  to  express  our  hope 
that  all  our  anticipations  will  be  realized. 

This  year  a  grand  statue  was  erected  in  Limerick  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  illustrious  Liberator,  Daniel  O'Connell,  whose  efforts 
in  behalf  of  his  countrymen  will  be  green  in  their  hearts  when 
the  statue  will  have  melted  away  before  the  devouring  influence 
of  time.  As  we  write,  funds  are  being  collected  for  the  like 
national  object  in  Galway  and  Ennis.  We  trust  that  Dublin 
will  follow  the  example. 

A  statue  to  the  .memory  of  the  immortal  Irish  bard  Thomas 
Moore,  was  erected  iu  College  street,  opposite  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

We  had  prepared,  for  insertion  in  this  volume,  an  appendix  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  king  James'  army  list,  the  names  of  the  members  who  voted 
for,  and  against  the  Union,  an  abstract  of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics, 
as  well  as  other  matters  of  vital  interest,  but  we  found  we  had,  already, 
far  outstepped  our  prescribed  limits  of  350  pages.  In  such  a  book  as  this 
all  that  can  be  effected  is,  that  we  would  record  matters  of  national  interest ; 
to  note  local  affairs  would  fill  volumes.  From  want  of  time  to  collect  infor- 
mation we  apprehend  some  facts  of  national  interest  will  be  forgotten.  Such 
will  be  the  result  of  necessity,  not  of  neglect  or  inattention.  These  articles 
we  are,  therefore,  reluctantly  obliged  to  omit.  We  trust,  that  some  writer, 
who  will  have  more  ability,  time  aud  means,  will  follow,  and  perfect  what 
we  have  feebly,  but  zealously  attempted. 
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The  first  number  marks  the  year  they  began  to  reign,  the  second  the  duration 
of  each  king's  reign. 

A.M.  Pronounced.    Years  reigned. 

2738  Heber  and  Heremon  ruled  jointly  ...  ...  1 

27-38  Heremon,  after  the  death  of  Heber       ...  ...  14 


2752  Muimhne  Luighne 

Mivny  Leeny 

3 

2755  Er,  Orbha,  Eearon  &  Feargna  Orva,  Farney 

10 

2756  Inal  ... 

Etreeul 

10 

z7oo  fciithrial 

Eelvreeul 

20 

2786  Conmaol 

30 

zSlo  ligneimas       ...  ... 

Thee-ermas 

50 

28oo  Eochaidh  Ladgotnach 

Aughy  Aydgooagh 

4 

2870  Cearmna&Sobhairce  ruled  j< 

aintly    Karnma,  Soerky 

40 

2910  JciOCnaian  raobnaigias 

Aynghy  Fweevaiglass 

20 

29.30  riachadn  Labrnume 

Feeaghav  Lavuing 

24 

2954  Eochaidh  Mumho 

Ayaghvo  Mooivo 

22 

OQ1?^      A  nnrrnc  llllmnnnQAn 

^y/O    /lOuuUS  V^liulUCIlaCIl  ••• 

Angus  Ollmughagk  ... 

18 

2994  Eadna  Airgtheach 

Ayna  Arghagh 

27 

3021  Rotheachta 

Rohaghta  ... 

25 

3046  Seadna 

Skayna 

5 

3051  Fiachadh  Fionnsgothach  ... 

Feeaghoo  Finnsgoghagh  20 

3071  Mnineamhoin  ,.. 

Munavin  ... 

5 

3076  Faildergoidh  ... 

Faldergy  ... 

7 

3083  OUamh  Fodhla 

Ollav  Fyola 

30 

3113  Fionnachta 

Finnaghty 

15 

3128  Slanoll 

Slannull 

15 

3143  Geide  Ollgothaeh 

Gaydy  Ollgoghagk  ... 

17 

3160  Fiachadh 

Feeughao 

24 

3184  Bearngall 

Berngall  ... 

12 

3196  Oilioll 

Ulleevll  ... 

16 

3212  Siorna  Saoghalach 

Sheerna  Seelagh 

21 
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A.M.  Pronounced.    Years  reigned. 

3233  Rotheachta       ...  ...  Rohaghta  ...  7 

3240  Elim               ...  ...           ...  ...  I 

3241  Gillacha           ...  ...  Gallagha  ...  9 

3250  Art  Tmleach     ...  ...           ...  ...  22 

3272  Nuadha  Fionn  Fail  ...  Nuva  Finn  Fawil  ...  20 

3292  Breasrigh        ...  ...  Brassree  ...  ...  9 

3301  Eochaidh  Apthach  ...  Ayughy  Appagh  ...  1 

3302  Fionn              ...  ...  Finn        ...  ...  20 

3322  Seadhna  Ionaraice  ...  Sftayno.  Innarig  ...  20 

3342  Simon  Breac    ...  ...           ...  ...  6 

33 18  Duach  Fionn    ...  ...            ...  ...  5 

3353  Muireadach  Balgrach  ...  Mniraydagh  Bmvlgragh  4 

3357  Eadhna  Dearg  ...  Ayna  Derg  ...  12 

3369  Ludgaidh  Iardhoin  ...  Louy  Eeurinn  ...  9 

3378  Siorlamh         ...  ...  Sheer lhav  ...  16 

3394  Eochaidh  Naircheas  ...  Ayughy  Norcheas  ...  12 

3406  Eochaidh  Fiadhmhuine  &  his  Ayughy  Feevuiny 

brother  ConiungBeg  Aglach  Coning  Beg  Aylagh  ...  5 

3411  Lugfiadh  Lam-dearg  ...  Louy  Lhdv-derg  ...  7 

3418  Conuing  Beg  Agleach  ...           ...  ...  10 

3428  Art    ...           ...  ...           ...  ...  6 

3434  Fiachadh  Telgraeh*  ...  Feeughao  ...  7 

3441  Olioll  Fionn     ...  ...  Ulleeull  Finn  ...  9 

3450  Eochaidh         ...  ...  Aijuyhoo  ...  7 

3457  Airgeadmhar    ...  ...  Argidivar  ...  23 

3480  Duach  Laghrach  ...  Dooagh  La  ...  10 

3490  Luighaidh  Laighe  ...  Louy  Leey  ...  7 

3497  Aodh  Ruadh     ...  ...     Ee  Roo     ...  ..  21 

3518  Diothorba         ..  ...    Deehorba  ...  ...  21 

3539  Ciombaoith      ...  ...  Kimbath    ...  ...  20 

3559  Macha  Mongruadh  (queen)  Macha  Mungroo  ...  7 

3566  Reachta  Righdhedrg  ...     Raghta  Ruderg  ...  20 

3586  Ugaine  Mor     ...  ...     Uigane  More  ...  30 

*  O'Flaherti  does  not  give  this  king. 
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A.M. 

Pronounced.      Years  reigned. 

3616  Laog"haii'e  Lore 

Leary  Lork 

2 

oolo  Cobtnacn  oaolmoreag 

Covaqh  Kavulmra  ... 

30 

3648  Labhradh  Loinsgheach 

Lavroo  Lynsagh 

18 

oooo  ivienge  lViaoiDinacn 

Maulqe  Maultagh 

7 

oo/o  ivioalRnoro 

Moochorb 

7 

ooou  /longus  Uilamn 

Anqus  Ollav 

18 

oo^o  laran  (jrleoiatnacti 

Eeran  Glofahaqh 

7 

o/u£7  rearcnoro        ...  ... 

Farchorb 

11 

o  / id  ^oma  i^i  uaian  Lyeaitjacn  ... 

o 

Konla  Kalqagh 

4 

o/zU  Ulliolla  CaistniaeJagh 

Ollilla  Kasfiaghla.g h... 

25 

*J  l '-kzJ    /AUdllJ I Jd.1    1  IJllCIJdUlll  ... 

Adawar  Fultcheein  ... 

5 

3750    ForVinnUi  FnltlpntVian 

Auqhay  Foltleahan  ... 

11 

3761  Feargus  Fortamhuill 

Fergus  Firtavell 

12 

3773  Aongus  Tuirmheach 

Angus  Tiraah 

30 

oouo  ^onan  vyOiiamnraeii  ... 

Conall  Collawragh  ... 

5 

oouo  lNidaii  oeauuamnuui  ... 

Neeao  Sheahan 

7 

ooio  C/duna  /iigneacn.  ... 

Avuiny  Aiqnaqh 

J            J            if  if 

.  28 

Jo4o  L-nomtnan  L-osgracn. 

Kreevan  Cosgragh  ... 

7 

ooov  itugni aiane,  lne  urieat  ... 

Ruory 

.  30 

oooif  Jonaanmar       ...  ... 

Innomar  ... 

.  3 

ooao  oreasai  r>oamaona 

Boheeva 

.  1J 

^  Si  vj  4.     1   iinf*rio!rili    I    1 1 1  rrnn  a 

joy-i  j-jugiidiuii  LiUigiiii©  ... 

Louy  Leeny 

5 

ovists  v^uufcdii  \_/idi my iicdcii  ... 

Conne/l  Klareenagh 

.  13 

oc> la  lyuacn  uaita  i-Jeagriaun  ... 

Ddeeghao 

.  10 

oy^j  j  dcniud  rduidcii  ... 

Faghagh  (a  giant)  .. 

.  18 

oy4U  CiOcnaicin  reianiiocn 

Feeleeiugh 

.  12 

3952  hiocnaidn  Aireamn 

Ayughee  Arriv 

.  12 

3964  Eidersgoil 

Hedrisgail  (  O'Drisco 

ll)  6 

3970  Nuaghadh  Neacht 

Nooaghvo  Naght 

.  i 

3970  Conaire,  The  Great 

Conary  the  Great 

.  30 

4000  Lughaidh  Riabhdearg 

Louy  Rivderg 

.  20 

4020  Connor  Abhradhruadgh  ... 

,    Awrav  rooa 

1 

4021  Criomhthan  Niadhnar 

Kreevan  Neeoonar 

.  16 

29 
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4  Fearaidhach  Fionfachtnach 
24<  Fiachadh  Fionn 
27  Fiachadh  Fionoluidh 
54  Cairbre  Cinncait 
59  Elim 

79  Tuathal  Teachtmar 
109  Maol 

113  Feidhlimhidh  Reachtmhar 

122  Cathaoir  Mor  ... 

125  Conn  Ceadchathach 

145  Conaire 

152  Art  Aoafhir 

182  Lughaidh  MacConn 

212  Feargus  Dubhdheadach  ... 

213  Cormac  UHhada 

253  Eoehaidh  Gunait 

254  Cairbre  Liffeachair 

281  Fathach  Airgtheach  and 
Fathach  Cairptheach 

282  Fiachadh  Sreabhthuine  ... 
312  ColJa  Uais 

316  Muireadhach  Tireach 

346  Caolbhach 

347  Eoehaidh  Moighmeodhim 
354  Criomhthan 

371  Niall  of  The  Nine  Hostages 
398  Dathy 

421  Laoghaire  (In  his  reign  St. 

Patrick  came  to  Ireland)  ... 
451  Oilioll  Molt  ... 
471  Lughaidh 
491  Mortough 
515  TuathaJ  Moalgarbh 
528  Diarmuid 


ICELAND. 

Pronounced.      Years  reigned. 


Feareeagh  Finfaghnayh 

20 

Feeughoo  Finn 

3 

Finnelly 

27 

Carbry  Kincat 

5 

... 

20 

Toole  Teaghmar 

30 

Mayul 

4 

Feelivee  Raghtwar  ... 

9 

Caheere  More 

3 

Conn  Kaydcaha 

20 

Conary 

7 

Innir 

30 

Louy  Mac  Cann 

30 

Duvavuigh 

1 

XJilloda 

40 

Ayugky  (jrunnit 

1 

Carbry  Lijfeeghir 

27 

rag  hag  a  Arghagh, 

Karphagh 

1 

Feenghao  Strevhuiny 

30 
4 

Muroough  Theerugh 

30 

Calvagli  ... 

1 

iyugliy  Meevayun  ... 

7 

Kreevin  ... 

17 

27 

Daily 

23 

Lcary 

30 

20 

Louy 

20 

Murty 

24 

Toole  Mayulgarv  ... 

13 

Dermott  ... 

22 
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A.l).  Pronounced.      Years  reigned. 

550  Feargus  &  Daniel  ...                   ...  ...  1 

551  Eochaidh  &  JBaodan  ...  Ayngee     ...  ...  3 

554  Ainmereach      ...  ...  Anmirry  ...  ...  3 

557  Baodan            ...  ...  Baydan    ...  ...  1 

558  Aodh  or  Hugh  ...  ...  Be          ...  ...  27 

585  Hugh  Slaine  and  Colman  Rimidh    Rimy  ...  6 

591  Aodh  Uairiodhnach  ..,  Ooreenagh  ...  27 

618  Maolcbobha      ...  ...  Mayulghova  ...  4 

622  Suibhne  Meain  ..  Sweeny  Mayne  ...  13 

6S5  Daniel  I.         ...  ..                  ...  ...  13 

648  Conall  Claon,  and  Ceallach                   ...  ...  13 

661  Blathmach,  and  Diarmuid  Blaivmagh,  &  Dermott 

Ruadhnaigh      ...  ...  Rooneeugh  ...  7 

668  Seachnusath     ...  ...  Shaughnessy  ...  6 

674  Cionnfaola       ...  ...  Kinnfola  ...  4 

678  Fionnachta  Fleadhach  ...  Finnetty  Fla-agh   '  ...  7 

685  Loinsgeach       ...  ...  Lynch       ...  ...  8 

693  Congall  Cionnmaghair  ...  Connell  Kin-Meagher (O)  9 

702  Feargall           ...  ...  Farrell  (0)  ...  17 

719  Fogarthach       ...  ...  Fogarty  (O)  ...  I 

720  Cionavith         ...  ...  Kinnett     ...  ...  4 

724  Flaithbheartach  ...  Flaherti    ...  ...  7 

731  Aodh  Ollan      ...  ...  Ee  Ollan  ...  ...  9 

740  Daniel  II.       ...  ...                  ...  ...  42 

782  Niall  Freasach  ...  ...                  ...  ...  4 

786  Donchadha       ...  ...  (O)  Donoghue  ...  27 

813  Aodh  Dorndighe  ..."  Eee  Domeey  ...  24 

837  Chonchabar      ...  ...  (O)  Connor  ...  14- 

851  Niall  Caille      ...  ...  Neeul  Colli/  ...  17 

866  Turgesius,  the  usurping  Dane                ...  ...  IS 

879  Maolseachluin  ...  ...  Malachi  I.  ...  16 

895  Hugh  Fionnlath  ...  Finly        ...  ...  18 

913  Flan  Sionna     ...  ...  Shuinna    ...  ...  38 

951  Niall  Glundubh  ...  Gloonduv  ...  ...  3 
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Years  reigned. 

K/fJLX     VJKi  Il<t  U,  11                        ...                        ...  ••• 

...  30 

yon  ^ongau             ...            ...  [i/fi^onncii 

1 0 

J^yi    J_ydlllcl   111.          ...                 ..i  ••• 

10 

1UU4  ividoiseaciuuiii  ...            ...     iviataciii  ii. 

Q 

...  y 

lyj  £  /      Dlldll    IJL»IUlllllJc                          ...        iiUllUIJ  ... 

1  2 

1039  M  aolseachluin,  (1  his  is  thn  same  as  the  ahove 

\  Q 

)      ...  y 

i u+y  uonagn           ...           ...                  .  . 

1098  Turlaffh 

12 

1110  Mortough        ...           ...  Murtij 

...  20 

11.30  Turlagh 

...  20 

1150  Mortough  Mac  Neill,  Mae  Lachluin 

...  18 

1168  Roderic  O'Connor,  the  last  king 

8 

A  great  many  authors  admit,  that  the  Irish  took  their  origin 
from  the  Scythians,  viz.  Ware,  Newton.  Nennius,  Walsingham, 
Harris,  and  Camden,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  the  Milesians  to  Ireland.  Keating  and  Cambrensis 
say  about  1,300  years  before  Christ,  and  O'Flaherty  (in  his 
Ogygia,  part  2,  p.  83)  says,  they  arrived  in  Ireland  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  1,000  years  before  Christ ;  MacCurtin  agrees  with 
Keating.    The  Four  Masters  make  the  arrival  much  earlier. 
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